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{THEOPHILANTMROPIST^ 



PROSPECTUS. 

THE cSbject of thb publication is, to present to the pubUc 
such critical, moral, theological and literary essays, as may tend 
to co nnect false opinions, promote the progress of reason, and in* 
- crease the sum of human happiness* 

Truths, which we deem important, will be boldly advocated, 
and pernicious errors exposed in all their deformity. Bigotry 
and superstition, those tyrants, which have so long held the world 
in bondage, and destroyed the peace and repose of man, will meet 
with merited chastisement i and the mild, tolerant religi<3h of 
virtue, which the Creator has wisely revealed to the coqsciences 
of all maiikiikl, will be asserted and maintained. 

Of all subjects, correct religious opinions are the most im- 
portant to ihe happiness of man ; but, unfortunately, there are 
aooe IB which deceit and imposture have been more successfully 
practised. 

Theologians, by dieir contempt of virtue, and by substituting 
in its place puerile, nonsensical creeds, have bewildered the mind 
•f man, and involved it in darkness, mystery and terror* 

Tha sincere enquirer after truth, checked in his progress by 
contradictory opinions, called orthodox by their respective votaf- 
jies, and claiming divine authority under the cabalistic term my»- 
teiy, finds himself under the necessity of making a choice of ab* 
surdities, or of retiring frohi a pursuit which promises so litde 
satisfaction. ^^ The dreams of the timid and whimsical-— the cheats 
of the cunning — the suborned villainies of the wicked—every tate^ 
iolly and contradiction huddled together, are called religion !— 
What violence to language ! 

How a system, where never-ending and excruciating tor- 
ments are pronounced the doom of the wicked, and according 
to which, all have been criminal can be benign and consolatory, 
outdoes aH l^e labyrinths and repugnances of theology* When it 
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18 observed that men, die dreams of a shadow, believe diey may 
suffer immortal punishment, who can refrain pronouncing with 
Pliny, ^^ that man is at once the most vain, and miserable of all 
animaW 

To have faith in a system which preaches torments infinite 
10 excess and duration, is to stand on a precipice with closed 
eyes, that yon may fling yourself into immeasurable destruction* 

The last and consummate effort of the soul, is the religion 
of philosophy : whose only dogma is, that one God superintends 
the universe ; whose mysteries are the means most conducive to 
human happiness ; whose ceremoniak are acts of charity, benevo- 
lence, generosity, and public spirit ; whose discipline and designs 
are to refine the sympathies, direct the passions, strengthen and 
enlarge the mind, and facilitate the communication of wisdom and 



science*" 



Our feeble talents shall be exerted to establish these holy prin- 
ciples, so natural, and so consoling to the human mind ; and from 
which nothing but the most villainous imposture could have de- 
luded it« 

We shall avail oursielves of the works of those luminaries 
of thought, whose lives have been devoted to humanity, and 
whose writings are little known by the public in general ; and we 
solicit the co-operation of all who niay be disposed to volunteer 
in this cause. 

Biographical sketches, and critical reviews of modem li^ 
ferary productions, will form a part of this publication. 

Improvements in agriculture ; the advancement of Ameri- 
can manufactures ; useful discoveries ; and Qew invented ma- 
chinery for lessening labour, will be duly noticed* 

Occurrences, important to the future histxhian ; political ^s- 
siays upon general, and liberal principles ; acid 'articles of mere 
amusement, will occasionally find admittance In this work. 

Communications on any of the above subjects will be grate^- 
fully received. 

The Theophilanthropist will be published monthly, on fine 
^per, and handsome type, in numbers, consisting of 40 pages, ^ 
As. each, payable on delivery. 

•SubscriptioiTs taken by H. Hart, No. 1 1 7 Chatham-street. 
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ITishlgM^properjM the threshold of this work, to devclopt 
the vicm and motives of die poblishers more panicularly than 
has been done in the Prospectus. This we ^11 do with that 
candid frankness, which is at all times the companion of truth, 
and the handmaid of reason. Although the principles indicated 
by dke title of the work, are as ancient as philosophy, and, in bxt, 
coexistent with man, the term Theophilantkropist has but late^ 
been introduced into our language. It may, therefore, be perti- 
nent accurately to define its meaning, in order to silence ign<Himt 
^aticism, and interested priestcraft; wirase clamorous dcclar». 
tions we expect to encounter, for our expoaition of the frauds, 
wbich hive been, and stiU arc practised on the great majority of 
mankind. Unappalled, however, by these cteuours, we ^all 
inarch straight forward in the path, to which truth and reason 
ptnnt. 

Theophitanthropiit is of Greek origin, and is compounded of 
three of the strongest words in that refined and sonorous lai^ 
gnage, viz. Theos, God ; philos, a lover, and anthropoa, man. It 
therefore means a lover of God and man ; or one who not only 
entertains a profound respect for his Creator, but unites therewith, 
kind and benevolent Sections towards his fellow creatures, not 
merely on account of human sympathies, but from a conviction 
of the relative situation they stand in, along with himself, to 
" the great first cause of alL" 

From this definition it is easy to comprehend tbe creed of 
the Theophilantkropist. His dogmas are contained in the name 
he bears. He believes in one supreme and incomprehensible 
X)eity, and with pious reverence acknowledges his power and per* 
fections. He adores and venerates him as the CreatcH' and con. 
servator of the universe. Hence his devotion partakes not of 
that debasing servility which characterizes Christian and Maho- 
metan worshippers, but is merely the spontaneous and genial 
effusion of the soul. 



6 INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 

From his relative situation in the scale of being in which he' 
is placed, he readily learns the duties he owes to his fellow men* 
He at once perceives that the nature of these are simple, and are 
in unison with the best affections of the human heart, and may be 
comprehended under the general tides of justice and benevolence* 
From his very nature, he with equal ease perceives that the duties 
lie owes to himself, consist in die due regulation of his passions* 
His, therefore, may emphatically be styled the religion of nature. 
His creed and his duties are imprinted on every leaf of its vast 
^olume. When he contemplates the planets as they roll ; the va- 
riety, the order, the economy and the harmony of the litde globe 
be inhabits : he is fired with devotion, and penetrated with aston- 
ishment at the sublimity, and grandeur of the scene, and his mind 
is naturally elevated to contemplate the all perfect Deity, by 
whose wisdom the wonderful system of nature is preserved, and 
by whose power it was originally created* 

In reviewing the beautiful perspective, he painfully perceives 
that man has not profited as brought by the superior reason with 
which he has been endowed* Tracing him through every state 
of society, he observes that the greatest portion of the species 
have been die ready dupes of the crafty, or the wilKng slaves of 
superstition ; that the image of the incorruptible God has been 
defaced, the empire of reason overturned, and the horrors of Cim- 
merian darkness permitted to brood over the human mind* He 
perceives that though civil tyranny carries along with it the ele- 
ments of its own destruction, that, which is founded on religion, 
is strengthened by age, and entailed on its unfortunate victims 
from generation to generation* From this picture of debased 
reason he turns with disgust, and truly and sincerely pities the 
condition of the votaries of superstition* With these impressions 
wt shall not hesitate to expose the dheats practised on degraded 
man, under the pretended sanction of" religion; and shall endea- 
vour to uproot from the social garden, those pirjudices, which 
like noxious weeds are destructive to the soil, and pestiferous to 
tlie atmosphere. We are aware of the extent of the task, which 
we have voluoiarily imposed on ourselves; but we shall not 
shrink from ihe irksome duty, for if we did, we should be un- 
worthy fbr nnmp of T/ieophilanthrofiists^ 



JNTRODVCfORlr ADDREfc. f 

It is dme that man return to rt^ason, which he has so ungtate- 
fiiUy abandooed ; that be relinquish his chimerical fears ; that he 
at length place confidence in the jiutDses and goodness of that 
God, who IB not the patron of any particular sect or nation; 
whether Jew or Gendle, but the Creator and preaerver of all 
nature and of all worlds ; *' of whose existence no mind can 
doubt, widiout being involved ia the most inextricable absurdi- 
ties; but in seanh of whom, o'eratretched idea bursts, and 
thought rolls back on darkness." This God, to whom the specu- 
lative opinions of mankind must be sovereignly indilTerent, punish- 
es naught but crimes, and those in proportion to their magnitude. 
What a consoling reflection to the moral man ! He sees the path 
9f salvation and happiness open before him, which he cannot mis- 
take without doing violence to that best gift of God to man, Ih» 
reason : to which all Bibles, Korans and Vcdams, must eventually ' 
make their final appeaL 

We shall urgently press upon our readers the fnportance of 
this subject ; the necessity of discharging those puerile prejudices^ 
which they imbibed with their mother's milk, which their nurses 
have copiously infused, and which their spiritual guides still con- 
tinuei through in^rcsted motives, to rivet upon them. We by no 
meaas wish to wound the iieelings of theological teachers, they do 
cxacdy the same as other men would do in their situation. The 
people oblige them to preach the stupid doctrine, which they have 
inherited from their forefathers. Let the people change, and 
their teachera wiO soon follow. Let the people build temples of 
reason, and they will soon find priests to officiate at their altars. 
This &ct has been proved in France, where formerly monkish 
priestcraft reigned triumphant. The sun of reason arose ; it was 
permitted to shine ; its rays spread like lightning throughout the 
nadon ; priests and people became illumined, and chanted together 
tfte ftunal dirge of superstition. But In that country, unfortu> 
nately, the monster despotism, which cannot flourish in the meri- 
dian sua of reason, is again nurung and invigorating the decrepid 
hag, superstition. So much light, however, bad been shed ^road~ 
u France, that its tyrant dare not attempt to stifle it wholly at once. 
He has therefi^e only declared that the government Is Catholic ; 
i nten d i n g thereby to render that religipn fashionable, knowing 
tM die greateat poitioo of m,»kiad are govenied by fashion* 
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In fiae, America is the only country in which ^^ reason b left 
free to combat error.'' If we do not profit by this privilege, th» fault 

will lie at our own door. Let us then think freely, ax^d express 
Our thoughts like freemen. We shall on our part endeavour to 
demonstrate the genial influence of true religion upon the morals 
and social happiness of man ; and, at the same time, shall warn 
our readers against the baneful effects of fostering ignorance and 
superstition, those deadly enen^ies to all the joys of life ; which, 
having broken down all the barriers established by Deity, between 
▼irtue and vice, right and wrong, and not content with robbing 
man of the little happiness which this world might afford, insul- 
tingly threaten him with an eternity of misery in the world to 
come. "^ 



TBMOPUILANTHnOPIS% 



Sabbath^ or Sunday. 



IN presenting to our readers the following discouxBC upon 
the festival of Sunday^ it may not be amiss to premise, that, in 
our opinion, the setting apart of one day in seven, for rest, in- 
struction or amusement, is highly beneficial to the state, in a po- 
litical point of view, as well as productive of social happiness* 
Whether the observance of every tenth day in this way, would 
taswer a better purpose or not, is a question that experience alone 
could determine. There were, however, imperious reasons to 
induce the French legislators to make the experiment. Super- 
stition had become such a dead weight upon industry, by being 
interwoven with every thing which regarded time, that it became 
in a measure requisite wholly to revolutionize the Calendar* 
^Nearly t\&ry day in the year was dedicated to some saint ; to 
most of whom respect and veneration was demanded. The time 
consumed in attending to these saints, was such an incroachmenC 
upon the necessary avocations of the people, as to render their 
religious duties almost intolerable. To remedy these inconve- 
niences, the French convention made a bold attempt to under- 
mine the whole fabrick, upon which these futile and iK>nsensical 
rites and ceremonies were founded ; concluding that the people, 
by lodsing sight of their saint-days, would also in tinpe, abandon 
the superstition which had given birth to them. The scheme 
/iilly answered their expectations. Despotic power, however, 
has again partly reinstated the shattered remains of this Gothic 
edifice, though not with all its ancient deformity. At present, 
every person in France is at liberty to keep either the seventh or 
tenth day, or both, in such a manner as he may think proper* 

But with respect to the observance of the Sabbath, it is 
highly important to know whether it be of divine origin or not) 

2 
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for if It bcy It is requisite still to consider the seventh day of 
the week as holy, and not tht ftrst, 'a» there is no order prcteo* 
ded either in the old or new testament, for the observance of that 
da) . And it is a litde extraordinary, that the believers in die 
divinity of the old testament, should, with such sang froid^ as 
they do, neglect to obey one of the most positive commands in 
that book. People in general, however, do not enquire into the 
propriety of their opinions or conduct, following like the dray- 
horse, the beaten path of custom. But as we fully agree with 
our author in regard to the origin of the Sabbath, or day of rest, 
that it is of human invention ; we conceive it perfectly immate- 
rial which of the days has the preference. All we should con- 
tend for, therefore, would be, that moral and scientific discourses^ 
which would benefit mankind, should be delivered from the desk 
on that day, and not such useless and fanatical sermons as are now 
in vogue* 



DISCOURSE 

Upon the festival of Sunday j delhtred in the Tempk of Reasoa^ 
by Raisin Pages, member of the popular society of Mount 
PelUco^ on the 1st decade of Ventose^ in the 2rf year of the 
French Republic* 

CITIZENS, BROTHERS, AND FRIENDS* 

MAN is bom to labour, but he must of necessi^ have some 
relaxation to renew his strength, which continued labour would 
soon exhaust. 

If, instead of being united in society, men lived independent 
of one another, as in a state of simple nature, each would ac- 
knowledge no rule of conduct but that of individual will ; and in 
quitting or returning to his labour, he would consult only his in- 
clination or his wants : but, once united in society, it was the duty 
of man to seek the means proper to perpetuate an union, which 

promised to mankind in general so great advantages. 
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In diis retearch he strongly felt the necessity of laws ; they 
were enacted, and from that period every thing, even stated 
periods of repose, have been in subjection to the empire of law. 
Tea, citizens^ it is to human laws only that we are indebted for 
die insdtiitioa of a day of rest* The worship of God, whatever 
wacf be said to the contrar}*, was not the real object of that insti* 
tutkHi, which is more ancient than Moses, being in use long be- 
fare his time, among idolatrous nations* It was the Egyptians 
Aflit gave it birth* The cruelty of certain masters, who allowed 
ifaeir abnrei no relaxation from labour, suggested to them a day of 
general rest. The better to ensure the execution of the law that 
cnfiirced it, they had, according to the policy of some ancient le* 
gjislators, the address to attach to it religious ideas. 

Of all the nations of remote antiquity, the Egyptians were 
die kast versed in the science of astronomy — ^they were the first 
who conceived and executed the design of dividing the months 
into weeks* Their mondis were not solar, as ours are, they were 
lunar ■ this error arose, from their taking for a basis, in the divi- 
sion of time, the revolution of the moon round the earth, instead 
ef that oi the latter round the sun. 

The four phases of the moon presented them with a natural 
division of the month into four parts ; and could give each of 
these parts neither more nor less than seven days ; making for 
each week a number of days equal to that of the planets. Wish* 
ing afterwards to name each day, they called the first the day of 
the Sun ; the second, that of the Moon ; the third, that of Mars ; 
the fourth, that of Mercury ; the fifth, that of Jupiter ; the 
sixth, that of Venus ; and lasdy, the seventh, that of Saturn. 
From thence, citizens, are derived the names of Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, &c« 

The sun was the principal object of adoration among the 
idolatrous nations. The day that bore the name of that luminary, 
was, in consequence, by them consecrated to repose ; and it is 
diat feast that has been religiously observed among all Pagans of 
antiquity. It is the same feast that the Hebrews, after their de- 
parture from Egypt, chose, under the name of Sabbat ; which, 
before that time, was unknown to them* It is an incontrovertible 
fret, that during the Img apace of time^ which elapsed from the 
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days of Adam to tfiose of Moses, the patriarchs observed neither 
SdMat nor Sunday. The word Sabbai signifies in Hebrew, a 
cessation, or repose ; and the number of absurd fables, which 
the institution of that feast has given rise to, is truly astonishing. 
Some have pretended that the Jews celebrated it in honour of 
Bonis J who is also called Sabbos ; because, at the feast of that 
god, it was their custom to cry Sabbdm Others have miuntained 
that they celebrated it in memoiy of their recovery from a shame- 
ful disease, called in Egypt Sabboia* There were even some who 
believed that the Jews chose the Saturday in honor of Saturn, a 
fiibulous divinity, which signifies time* 

Finally, we have had priests, who wished to make us believe 
that the Jews, and after them some Christians, observed the 
iSabbaty and others the Sunday, in memory of the pretended repose 
of God after the creation of the worid. Nothing of all that, citi* 
sens, u true. The aversion of the Jews to the w(M*ship of other 
nations, was well known ; our God, said they, is a jealous God— » 
lie suffers no rival, or any to participate in his glory* And how 
can we then suppose, that they instituted a feast in honor of Sst- 
turn, of a Bacus, or other chimera of that kind. On the other 
hand, if the Sabbat had been instituted in memory of the cure of 
the Sabboia, we should at least find some vestiges of that disease 
in the histor\' of those times ; but no historian speaks of it. And 
further, it is well ascertained, that the feast of the Sabbat was 
not instituted in Egypt ; and even its name, as I have already ob- 
served, has a Hebrew, and not an Egyptian, etymology. Lastly, 
how can it be said that the Sabbat was instituted in memory of the 
repose of God after the creation I God, as the priests formerly 
informed us, created the world in six days, and on the seventh 
he rested ; by which they would have us to understand, that he 
gives us six* days for labour, and the seventh for rest. Thus re- 
pose is enjoined on that day, tliough you should perish with hun- 
ger ; take care to abstain from labour if you would not commit a 
mortal sin^ and lest God, in his just indignation, should deliver 
you a prey to eternal flames. 

It is, without doubt, very melancholy, citizens, for a rational 
man, to be ol^liged to answer to such follies ; but we nnist neces- 
sarily resolve to answer them^ since^ to the ahame of our age, t 
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assert, there are yet among us some weak and credulous men, (per* 
haps good republicans) who still endure the yoke of this paitry 
prejudice. I will not here examine what degree of belief the his- 
tory that Moses gives of the creation of the world, is entided to. 
I agree, without examining, to admit its reality ; but, in admitting 
it, may I be permitted to address a few reflections to those im* 
posters, who dare abuse the confidence which the people have 
placed in them. 

In the first place, after the work of six days, God, you say, 
reposed on the seventh. You wish it to be so— I consent to it — 
but, on the eighth, and the following, what did God do I Did 
he work or did he rest f-— Do you answer, that he continued to 
repose, and still reposes f According to that account, in order 
perfecdy to resemble that God of constancy or consistency, it 
would be necessary that man, after having laboured six days, 
should consecrate the remainder of his life to repose. Do you as* 
sert that God sdll works i but at which ? at preserving what he 
has created-*-but take care that a shocking inconsistency does not 
escape yoar mouth ; for, according to yonr own assertions, there 
would have been at least one day in which God neither created 
nor preserved ; and, notwithstanding on that day the world must 
have existed without him. It would then be possible that it 
should always have existed in the same manner : and, from that 
moment, your hideous system would conduct me straight to 
atheism. 

Secondly— God, you say, has given man six days to laI)our, 
the seventh ibr rest. If that be true, or if you wish I should be- 
lieve it, explain I pray you» how it came to pass, that neither 
Adam, nor any of the patriarchs, who lived before or after the 
flood knew any thing of it; and consequendy used to labour 
every day indiscriminately, and reposed only when fatigue ren- 
dered it necessary. 

Further explain to me, if you please, by what authority .priests 
have taken upon themselves to deprive us of what God has given 
us ? by what right they have instituted feasts other than that of 
the seventh day ? Lasdy, by what right have they forced mankind 
to consecrate to repose, days, which God designed for, labour ? 
In short, what you say cannot be true, that I should be forced. 
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under the penalty of an infraction of the Divine law, to repose 
on the seventh day. To labour, is a faculty granted me by God ; 
a faculty which I am at liberty to use or not, according to my 
strength or wants* Citizens, remark that what I here advance, 
is perfecdy conformable to the opinions of the legislator of Chris« 
tians. On one Sabbath day he was with his disciples, who 
worked. How ! said the Jews, thou suiferest that thy disciples 
work on a day like this ! And why not ? replied the Jewish phi- 
losopher, the Sabbath is made for man, and not man for the Sab* 
bath* But God, you continue to assert, punishes for work done 
on the Sabbath day, as one of the most enormous crimes, and 
destines the perpetrators of it to the torment of eternal flames* 
The God that I believe in, is a God of justice and goodness ; 
your God then cannot be mine, when you come in his name to 
menace me with eternal torments, because I had rather work than 
ieg or steal on the Sunday ; I can regard him only as a Beings 
unjust, capricious, vindictive, sanguinary and ferocious* 

But quitting priests and their fables, let us resume the 
thread of our discourse, and inquire how die institution of a day 
of rest, naturally passed from £g>'pt into Judea* Moses was 
bom in Egypt* The Hebrew nation at that dme groaned under 
the dreadful tyranny of the despots of Egypt* Moses, endowed 
with a vast genius, and a courageous soul, sufficiendy bold to un* 
dertake any enterprize ; sufficiendy skilful to execute what he un- 
dertook, conceived the sublime idea of delivering Israel fix>m her 
long and cruel servitude* He succeeded in it, and soon became 
the legislator of the nation, of which he had been the liberator* 
Among the Hebrews, as among the Egyptians, there were slaves 
and as in one nation so in the other, there were hard and barba- 
rous masters, who would not have granted to their slaves a suffi« 
c icnt respite from labour, had they not been compelled so to do 
by the superior policy and cunning of their leader, Moses, who 
claimed divine authority for all the laws which he promulgated 
amongst this stupid and ignorant people* 

[To be coruinued.] 



Nature and Origin of Evil. 



THE solution of the question, how came evil into a world, 
fanned by a wise, powerful and benevolent Deit}% has been « 
fruitfiil source of metaphysical debate from the earliest period to 
the present time. Man in his rude and uncultivated state, per* 
ceiving himself surrounded by good and evil, happiness and mise- 
ry, and jusdy concluding that the great first cause, which brought 
him into existence, roust be beneficent and kind, naturally conjee. 
tured that some malign being was constantly endeavouring to 
diwart his benevolent purposes* Hence all the nations of anti* 
quity figured to their imaginations a good and an evil spirit, de* 
nominated by various names, each acting in direct contradiction 
tt> the views of the other. Hence the fable of the triumph of 
evil over good, and the consequent fall of man, by eating the for- 
bidden fruit. The importance of this subject arises from the con- 
sideration of its having been made a principal ingredient in the 
ibrmadon of all religious systems. 

If it can be proved by philosophical deductions, that the 
evils which man experiences, necessarily originate from the very 
Datnre of his existence, and that those evils could not have been 
avoided even by omnipotent power, without withholding from 
him a greater good ; then the benevolence and goodness of God 
in the creation of the world will be fully established, and the story 
of the fall of man, and the consequent necessity of a redemption, 
wiU be no longer worthy of credit. What joyful tidings would 
not ibis be to the sincere enquirer after truth. If ihh fail ofman^ 
this millstone around the necks of mankind, acting as a dead 
weight upon human happiness, can be fairly got rid of, and man left 
accountable only for his own actions, the road to salvation and 
happiness would be easy and pleasant. This important disidera- 
tum, to our minds, has been clearly and fully obtained by Soame 
Jenyns, in a work, entitled. The nature and origin ofeviL This 
work we believe to be in few hands, and as it is written in the 
most pure and elegant stile, and on that account, independent of 
its intrinsic merits, worthy the perusal of every person of literary 
^aste, we shall publish it entire in the course of the first volume 
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of the Theophilanthrofiistj commencing in the present number. 
We presume that this celebrated and scarce production, will, in 
the estimation of our readers, enhance the value of the volume. 

We must observe, however, that in an introduction to the 
second edition, the author has answered at large his numerous 
opponents ; from this we have made such extracts only, as we 
judged might be interesting to our readers, and proper to be in- 
corporated with the original. Although sound logical reasoning, 
such as is contained in the work before us, does not require the 
aid of great character and fame, to give currency to the sentiments, 
which always ought to depend npon their own intrinsic merits, 
still there exists in the minds of most readers a laudable curiosity 
to know something of the character and circumstances of an au- 
thor ; as these frequently give a tone to his opinions, and there- 
fore ought to put the reader on his guard against sophistry. We 
shall therefore, give a short sketch of the life mid character of Mr. 
Jenyns, extracted from his Biography by Charles N. Cole, to 
whom he bequeathed the copy-right of all his works. 

SoAME Jenyns, the son of Sir Roger Jenyns, was bom in 
X<ondon in 1703. His mother was the daughter of Sir Peter Soame, 
baronet- He received his education at Cambridge University. 
From the time he left Cambridge, his residence in winter was 
in London, and in summer in the country, in his father's family, 
as long as he lived. His pursuits were chiefly literary. His 
art of dancing, published in 1727, was considered as a presage 
of what afterwards might be expected from him. 

Soon after his father's death, at the general election in 1742, 
he vras unanimously chosen one of the representatives for the 
county of Cambridge, from which time he sat in parliament 
until the year 1780. In the year 1755, his late majesty appointed 
him one of the commissioners of the board of trade and planta- 
tions, at which he continued to sit until an alteration was made 
in its constitution by parliament, and the business of it transferred 
to the great officers of state. 

He was twice married ; his last wife survived him ; he died 
in December, 1787, leaving no issue. He was a man of great 
mildness of temper, which he manifested to all with whom he 
had concerns, either in the business of life, or its social inter- 
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course. Ilts earnest desire was, as far as possible, never to 
oiEmd any person ; and made such allovrances even for those who 
in their dispositions differed from him, that he was rarely offen- 
ded with others, of which, in a long life, he gave many notable 
instances. 

He possessed an uncommon vein of the most lively and genu- 
ine wic, but which was never the cause of uneasiness to those 
with whom he conversed, always considering every sally of wit, 
however bright it might be, which tended t/the mortification of 
those who heard it, as one of its greatest abuses, since he looked 
upon all pre-eminent gifts of the mind, bestowed by nature, as 
much for the happiness of others as of those who possess them. 

No person felt more for the miseries of others than he did ; 
no person more stricdy practised the duty imposed upon those 
who have the means of aiding the indigent, and rendering their 
condition as happy as possible. 

When he was in the country, he constantly acted as a mngis« 
trate in his own district, and attended all those meetings which 
were holden for the purposes of public justice. 

From the general opinion that was entertained of his in* 
flexible integrity and superior understanding, he was much re- 
soned to in that character. From his natural sagacity, quick dis« 
cemment, and long experience, on hearing and examining the 
parties, he seldom failed of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
the cases that came before him, and was thereby enabled to de« 
termine according to the rules of complete justice; always giving 
his reasons for what he did, with a clearness and perspicuity pe- 
culiar to himself, and those reasons expressed in words so ac- 
commodated to the understanding of all who heard him, that few or 
none departed dissatisfied with his decisions. Though he was 
not bred to the study of the law, his understanding was sucii that 
he could apply it to every purpose for which it was wanted. 
When in the course of conversation, among other topics that 
arose, the duty of a magistrate had its place, he used to say 
that he had been amply compensated for the pains he had taken, 
and the diiRculties he had met with, during his long exercise of 
tliat civl! ofScc, by the many opportunities which he had been 

3 
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gratified with of reconciling those who came before him, inftam* 
ed with the highest degree of hatred against each other. 

His first entrance into parliament^ was in the last year of the 
administration of Sir Robert Walpole. Through this year he 
constantly attended the sittings in the house of commons, which 
the opposition past in hunting that minister, into the toils which 
they liad made to take him, under coloirr of pursuing the ene- 
mies to the happiness and interests of the country. 

Unknown to Sir Robert, and unconnected with him l)y ac- 
quaintance or private regard, he supported him to the utmost of 
his power, till he retired from his high station. 

Our author having seen and well considered the causes and 
progress of the opposition to Sir Robert WalpoJe, and having 
weighed the end and consequences of it^ acquired an early distaste 
to oppositions in general ; and nothing that passed afterwards in 
parliament, during the long time he sat there, ever tended to pro- 
duce any alteration in his mind on that subject* 

Not bred to any profession, nor early instituted in civil busi- 
ness, by which the powers of speaking in public are often 
called forth and nurtured, though endowed with great quickness 
of comprehension, which enabled him well to understand, not 
only what others said, but what they meant, by the several parts 
they took in debate, a faculty of discrimination most necessary* 
in popular assemblies ; yet not having that prompta et profusu 
ehquentias which Tacitus ascribes to Augustus, and which our 
author thought those ought to have who claimed the sole attention 



* Mr. Jeoyns was a member of parliament in the time of 
Lord North, and we recollect that Earl Chatham, father of the 
late VViiiiam Pitt, one of the greatest statesmen England ever 
produced, was opposed to his administration, as well as tnany 
others of the best men in the kingdom. Appropos, Mr. Jenyns 
has f(>rgot to notice, in his enumeration of evils, that which 
arise^b iVom a hiind and obstinau* ailhercnce, in the members of 
the British parliament, to a wicked and profligate ministry. 

Editors. 
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rf a great aasembly^ he seldom or ever spoke whilst sitting in 
parUament* 

As an author, so long as a taste of fine writing shall exist, 
he will have a distinguished place among those who have excelled. 
Whatever he published, whether he played with his muse, or 
appeared in the plain livery of prose, was sought for with avidity, 
and read with pleasure, by those, who, at the time, were esteemed 
the best judges of composition* A minute criticism on their 
aeveral excellencies is unnecessary', as the public sanction hat 
stamped their merit. Suffice it to say, that his poems are on the 
most pleasing subjects, and are executed with a warm animation 
of £uicy, sterling wit, and great correctness. As a writer o( 
prose, he will be Ibund on examination to be entided to rank 
among the purest writers of the English language. 

This is his characteristic as a writer: on whatever subject he 
engaged, whether political, moral, religious, or metaphysical, his 
matter is always most pertinent to the subject which he handles ; 
lie reasons with coolness and precision, and always, by a regular 
train of argument, arrives at the conclusions which he designs 
lo establish. 

The free inquiry into the nature and origin of evily. was the 
first of the author^s works on account of which he was attacked. 
Pamphlets were published, and private letters addressed to him 
on that occasion ; some of them charged with great acri- 
moDv, much abuse, and no small portion of calumny. In a 
seccMid edition of that work, published some years after the first, 
having long submitted with silent patience to a treatment which 
he by no means deserved, in a preface to that edition he answered 
his adversaries, which whosoever will take the pains to read, will 
admire as a specimen of his superior talent in controversial wri^ 
ting. With great sagacity and peispicuity he answers his nume- 
rous host of adversaries, at the same time forgetting all the ob- 
liquy with which they had loaded him, he never loses sight of 
that candour, civility, and good humour, which he had always 
•bser\xd, as well in his writings as in his conversation^ 



EXTRACTS 

TROM THE INTRODUCTION TO THE SEOND EDITION OF A FREE 

LNqUIRY INTO THE 

NATURE AND ORIGIN OF EVIL. 

THE author of the following letters is too well acquainted 
with human nature, to be in the least surprised at the reception 
they have met with ; that is, that they have been much liked, 
much censured, and little assented to : truth, he knows, has at all 
times been so received ; for though by her native beauty she is 
sure to charm, yet from her repugnancy to most men's interests 
she is seldom welcome : politicians are afraid of her, parties de- 
test her, and all professions agree that she is mad, and very dan« 
gcrous if suffered to go about in public : he knows, that mankind 
live all in masquerade, and that whoever presumes to come amongst 
them barefaced must expect to be abused by the whole assembly : 
he could therefor have no motive for thus imparting his free sen- 
timents to the public, except the dictates of his own heart, which 
tell him, that it is every man's duty, who comes into the world, 
to use his best endeavours, however insignificant, to leave it as 
much wiser, and as much better as he can* Induced by this 
motive alone he at first undertook this inquiry ; and now, actuated 
by the same principle, and unprovoked by all the senseless mis- 
npprch elisions, and malicious misconstructions, with which it has 
been tortured, he will here, with all possible conciseness, endea- 
vour to explain those parts of it, which have been so misunder- 
stood, or misrepresented, and give satisfaction to all, who arc 
cither able or willing to understand it. 

The first letter treats of evils in general, and endeavours t(» 
prove, that they all owe their existence, not to any ^'oluntary ad- 
mission of a benevolent Creator, but to the necessity of their own 
natures, that is, to tlie impossibility of excluding them from any 
system of created beings whatever; and that in all such systems, 
liowevtr wisely contrived, they must have, and must at all times 
have had a place. Against this, but one material objection has 
be' ;. urged; which is this, that, in order to make room for this 
hcccsbity of cvilj the real existence of a paradisiacal slate is repre- 
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iemed as at all times impossible ; and consequently, the Mosaic 
account of that state is utterly exploded, on which the whole fabric 
of the Christian religion is erected. How far the literal belief of 
that account is essential to the true faith of a Christian, need not 
be here decided ; because not the least mention of it is made in 
diis letter : and therefore this objection is entirely founded on a 
mistake. The argument there made use of, is only this, that 
some have endeavoured to justify the goodness of God from the 
introduction of evil, by asserting, that at the beginning there was. 
ao such thing, but that, at first, all creation came out of his omni- 
poleDt hand, endued with absolute perfection, and free from all 
ev3, both natural and moral : to show, that this was an ancient 
opinion, some lines are quoted from Ovid^s Metamorphosis, 
deicribtng the golden age in such a state of perfect happiness and 
innocence ; on which the author, thinking them to be no part of 
any one's creed, imagined himself at liberty to observe, that from 
toe nature of man, and the nature of this terrestrial globe, which 
he inhabhs, the real existence of such a state seemed impossible i 
and dierefore, that these descriptions of it could be nothing more 
than amusing dreams and inchanting fables. This bears not the 
least reference to the Mosaic account of paradise, in which such 
a state of absolute perfection, void of all evil, is so far from being 
described, that the serpent, or the devil, the parent of all evil, is 
one of the principal characters of that history ; which therefore by 
no means contradicts the proposition here asserted. 

The second letter undertakes to show, that evils of imperfec- 
tion are in truth no evils at all ; but only the absence of compara-^ 
tive good, resulting solely from the necessary inferiorit}* of some 
^ings with regard to others, which cannot be prevented in a sys- 
tem of creation, whose very essence consists in a chain of subor- 
dinauon, descending from infinite perfection to absolute nothing. 
To this likewise one objection only has been made; which is, that 
DO such chain of subordinate beings, reaching from infinite perfec- 
tion to absolute nothing, can, in fact, exist ; for this notable reason ;. 
because no being can approach next to infinite perfection ; nor any 
be contiguous to nothing. But this argument being no more than 
a quibUe on metaphysical terms, to which no precise ideas are 
afixed, neither deserves, nor is capable of an answer. 
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The third letter treats of natural evils ; and attempts to show 
that the most of these, which we complain of, are derived likewise 
from the same source ; that is, from the imperfection of our na- 
tures, and our station in the universal system : to this are added 
three conjectures ; first, that many of our miseries may be owing 
to some secret, but invincible disposition in the nature of things^ 
that renders it impracticable to produce pleasure exclusive of pain ; 
a certain degree of which must therefore be endured by indivi- 
duals, for the happiness and well-being of the whole : secondly, 
that many other of our miseries may be inflicted on us by the 
agency of superior beings, to whose benefit they may possibly be 
as conducive as the deaths and sufferings of inferior animals are 
to ours : and, lastly, that by the ancient doctrine of transmigration^ 
the miseries, which for the sake of general utility we are obliged 
to suffer in one life, may be recompensed in another, and so ihe 
divine goodness be sufficiently justified from the admission of 
them all. To every one of these some objections have been made ; 
against the first it has been alledged, that this impracticability to 
produce pleasure, without pain, whence arises this utility of the 
sufferings of individuals for the good of the whole, is merely a 
production of the author's own daring imagination, founded on no 
reason, and supported by no proof. To which he answers, that 
he proposes it as a conjecture only ; but cannot think it ill-found- 
ed, since it is confirmed by the appearance of every thing around 
us, and since it is reasonable to believe, that a benevolent creator 
would not have permitted his creatures to have suffered on any 
other terms. In ridicule of the second conjecture, it has been 
asked, with an air of humour, whether we can think it credible, 
that superior beings should ride, or hunt, or roast, or eat us, as 
we make use of inferior animals ? Which question iS' most pro- 
perly to be answered by another : whether, in the unbounded sys- 
tem of creation, there may not be numberless methods, by which 
beings of different orders may be subservient to each other's uses, 
totJilly above the reach of our comprehensions ? To doubt of 
which would be like the incredulity of the ignorant peasant, who 
can scarce be persuaded to believe that there is any thing in the. 
world, some specimen of which he hiis not beheld within the nar- 
row limits of his own parish. To the last it is objected, that the 
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doctrine of transinignition being only the fanciful and exploded 
opinion of some ancient philosophers, in the times of darkness, 
ought not, by the author, to have been here advanced in di- 
rect contradiction to the faith and tenets of the Christ&in reli- 
pon : to which he replies, that he neither proposes this doctrine 
m an article of his own belief, or innposes it on others ; but men-* 
tions it only as the most rational conjecture of the human mind, 
uninformed by supernatural assistance concerning a future state : 
diat it is confirmed by Revelation he does not pretend, but that it 
directly contradicts it, by no means appears ; so silent are the 
Scriptures concerning the state of the soul between death and the 
resurrection, that the most learned divines still widely differ on 
that subject ; some maintaining that it enters immediately into a 
state of retribution ; others, of sleep ; and others, of purgation from 
past ofiences : why therefore is it more repugnant to the sense of 
these writings, to suppose, that it may possibly animate other 
bodies during that period, and, at the last day, receive such punish- 
ments or rewards as is due on the whole account of its past be- 
haviour ? Thus the probability of every one of these conjectures 
seems to be sufficiently established, and they appear perfectly 
consistent with reason, and not at all contradictory to revelation* 
The fourth letter endeavours to account for moral evil : the 
most arduous part of the whole undertaking ; to which end it 
attempts to show, that the common opinion, which derives it solely 
from the abuse of free*will in man, is ineffectual for that purpose ; 
and that therefore, though its very essence consists in the produc- 
tion of natural evil, yet it could never have been admitted into 
the works of a just and beneficent creator, if it had not some re- 
mote and collateral tendency to universal good, by answering 
some ends beneficial to the immense and incomprehensible whole ; 
one of which may possibly be the conversion of unprevcntable 
miseries into just punishment by the production of guilt, without 
which they must have been inflicted on perfect innocence. To this 
account of the origin of moral evil, not only many weighty objec- 
tions have been made, but on it many imputations have been laid, 
of a most formidable nature, as that it makes God the cause of all 
wickedness, destroys free-will in man, and consequently roots up 
tlie foundation of ail virtue and n;ioraIity whatever ; and it is, 
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moreover, charged with inconsistency and self*contradiction 
through every part* To all this the author replies only, that be 
18 assured, that, if any intelligent reader will peruse the whole 
letter together with candor, and attention, it will endently appear 
that these accusations are entirely groundless. He makes no 
manner of doubt, but that man is endued with free-will, and it 
justly punishable for the abuse of it ; and hopes he has so expres- 
sed himself, through this whole piece, as to leave no uncertainty 
of his opinion on that question : all he means is, that though the 
abuse of free-will is undoubtedly the immediate cause of moral 
evil, yet it cannot from thence derive its Original admission into, 
the works of a benevolent creator; because man, not being a self- 
existent and independent being, must receive that will itself, to- 
gether with his nature and formation, from the Supreme Author 
of all things : for which reason he cannot apprehend, that the 
general wickedness of mankind can be an accident proceeding 
from their unforeseen wrong elections, by which the whole be- 
nevolent system is defeated ; but m\ist be a part, and a material 
part too, of the original plan of creation, wisely calculated by the 
incomprehensible operations of vice and punishment, to promote- 
the good and happiness of the whole. In , the latter part of this 
letter, a few hints are flung out, to show that on the principles of 
the foregoing theory some of the most abstruse doctrines of the 
Christian revelation might be rendered reconclleable to reason, 
and by which possibly some articles of our own church might be 
proved to be much less incompatible with common sense than they 
are thought to be by all those, who will not subscribe them, and 
by many who do^ : with this, two classes of men are particularly 



^ Then it seems, that many who do subscribe themyconsi* 
der them incompatible with common sense. The fact is, all who 
hold commissions or places under the British government, are 
obliged to subscribe to thirty*nine articles, containing the creed of 
the church of England ; no doubt, a fruitful source of perjury* 
The author himself, as a member of the parliament, was obligated 
to support this established imposition— hence, it became prudeni 
for ill in to treat this church'with caution— it will be observed, that 
h*-. h less ceremonious with dissenters and methodists. [Editors* 
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cfaidcd ; the radooal disseaters, aa they please to call themselves, 
aodtke methodista; the former of these having arbitrarily ex- 
panged out of their biUes every thing, which appears to them 
cfMitradictory to reason, or in other words, every thing which they 
understand, are displeased to see those tenets explained, 
they have thought proper to reject i the latter having em- 
braced these very doctrines only because they appeared unintelli- 
gible, are unwitting to see them cleared up, and ;ifraid lest those 
dark and thorny covers should be laid open, under which they 
have to kmg sheltered themselves from the rays of reason ; with 
eidier of these all debate would be vain and useless, because the 
first, though for the most part honest, religious, and learned men, 
are unable to comprehend any reasoning, which soars above 
the limits of their own confined literature and education; 
and the others are determined to listen to no reasoning at all, 
having with all reason and common sense declared eternal war* 



Tlie design of the fifth letter is to shew, that in the govem- 
aient of such imperfect creatures as men over each other, there 
must be much unavoidable evil : that all human governments, 
whether of the monarchical, popular, or mixed kinds, were at 
first fiMUKled on force or interest, and must ever be supported by 
the same means, that is, by compulsion, or corruption, both of 
which must be productive of innumerable evils : that these ought 
not to be imputed to God, because he could not have prevented 
diem without the total alteration of human nature ; much less 
can diey be eradicated by men i but that they may in some 
measure be lessened by the diminution of moral evil, from which 
all polidcal evils are derived ; and therefore we ought quietly to 
submit to these evils, when they do not arise to any intolerable 
degree, and to apply principally that remedy to the faults of gov* 
emment, which is ever the most effectual, that is, the amendment 
of our owiu It is no wonder, that a lesson so disagreeable to 
the restless humours of most men, and so repugnant to the arts 
and ends of faction, should call up against the author many oppo-^ 
oents, who have liberally bestowed on him the titles of an enemy 
to Cbcrty, and an advocate for corruption, with the same justice 
that a physician might be stiled an cnemv to health, and an advo«. 

4 
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cnte for the goii% who in that distemper prescribes patience and 
temperance, rather than such kiilaming medicines as might con- 
vert it into a more dangerous disease. All that he has asserted 
in this letter amounts to no more than this : that no government 
can subsist w it! tout sotue principle of governing ; that is, iliat 
men cannot be governed without some means by which their 
ohtdicnce can be obtained ; a pro|X)3ition, which seems as incon« 
ttrstible, as that every effect must have a cause. 

1 he sixih and last letter proceeds upon the same plan as the 
rest, and endeavours to shew, that religious evils, that is, the 
defects so visible in all human religions, and the mischievous 
consequences resulting from them, are not owing to any want of 
wisdom or goodness in our Creator, but proceed, like all others, 
from our nature and situation, and the impracticability of giving 
u perfect religion to an imperfect creature* In order to explain 
this, it was nbcessar)' to point out the particular imperfections^ 
wlfich in f\Kt do exist in all human religions, whether natural or 
revealed ; not with any design to depreciate the one, or to inva- 
lidnte the other, but only to account for them consistently with 
God's wisdom and benevoleiwre. To those who perceive none of 
these imperfections, and consequential evils, he means not to 
write, ncr desires to let in any new light on their tender organs, 
which can serve only to disturb their present repose ; nor does he 
aspire to the honour of working for those middle-sized under- 
standings, who can be well fitted with ready-made arguments from 
every pulpit: to the learned, impartial, sagacious, and inquisi- 
tive, I'.c alone applies ; the establishing one of whom in a rational 
and well-grounded belief of the Christian religion does more real 
service to that cause, than the inlisting legions under that de- 
nomination, whos« immoveable laith proceeds only from their ig- 
norance ; that is, who believing without any reason, can possibly 
have no reason for doubting.^ To account for the corruption of 



* By a rational and well grounded belief in the Christian 
religion^ our author undoubtedU means a belief in the morality of 
ihe new testament ; Utr in another work he bestows deserved 
praise upon it on tliis account, and observes, ^^ that the religion 
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religioD, it was necessary to specify the particular abuses, and 
abusers of it : and here the author could scarcely overlook the 
clergy : but he hopes that nothing has escaped his pen, that can 
throw the least reflection upon them as clergy, but as mtn only, 
subject to the same imperfections, and actuated b) the same pas- 
sions as other men, and pursuing the ends of self-interest and 
ambitioQ by the same paths in which all others would have trod, 
conducted by the same temptations, and opportunities; he has 
treated them with no more freedom than he has done princes and 
parliaments, ministers and patriots, conquerors and heroes, and his 
work would admit of no partiality. 

To conclude : the author of this inquiry having heard it so 
much, and as he thought so unjustly calumniated, has reviewed it 
with all possible care and impartiality ; and though he finds many 
things in the st>le, and composition, which have need enough of 
amendment, he sees nothing in the sentiments which ought to be 



herein contained, is totally unconnected with all human policy and 
government ; whereas, Mahomet Numa, and even Moses him- 
self, blended their religious institutions with their civil, and by 
them obtained dominion over their respective people." No great 
compliment, by the way, to the divinity of the Mosaic institution. 
We are not disposed to quarrel with our author upon this head ; 
we freely acknowledge that there are man) good moral precepts 
in the new testament, intermingled, however, with a great deal 
of nonsense and rant ; and that the reputed author of the Chris- 
tian system was an amiable character, who despised and repro- 
bated the religion of that pretended chosen people,^ the Jews. As 
regular and consistent systems of ethics, however, we must de- 
cidedly give the preference to those written by Epictetus, Anto- 
ninus, Marcus Tuliius, Cicero or Seneca; the two former of whom 
lived long before the time of Jesus Christ. In fact, all' the moral 
sentiments contained in the new testament, may be found in the 
writings of those men. One sentiment in that book, that of lov- 
ing our enemies, has been claimed by its advocates as a doctrine 
peculiar to the Christian religion, and Mr. Sterne said, ^^ he had 
so conceived it, till he stumbled upon the same idea in the 
writings of that rogue Plato^ 
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retracted. His intentions were to reconcile the numerous cvib 
so conspicuous in the creation with the wisdom, power and good* 
ness of the Creator; to shew, that no more of them are admitted 
by him, than are necessary towards promoting nnivcrsal good ; 
and from thence to persuade men to an entire resignation to his 
all- wise, but incomprehensible dispensations. To ascertain the 
nature of virtue, and to enforce the practice of it : to prove the 
certainty of a future state, and the justice of the rewards and 
punishments that will attend it. These were the intentions of the 
author ; and if after all, a work so designed, however unably exe- 
cuted, should by the united force of ignorance and malevolence, 
of faction, bigotry and enthusiasm, be represented as introduc- 
tive of fatalism, immoralit}*, slavery, corruption and infidelity, he 
shall be little concerned, and shall only look upon it as an addi« 
tioQ^l instance of that imperfection of mankind, which he has here 
treated of: from them he desires only an exemption from calum*^ 
ny : honour and applause he has not the vanity to hope for ; these 
he knows, they bestow not on their benefactors or instructors, but 
reserve for those alone, who deceive, disturb and destroy them. 



LETTER I. 



ON EVIL IN GENERAL. 

SIR, 

HAVING enjoyed the pleasure of many accidental con- 
ferences with you on metaphysical, moral, political and religious 
subjects ; on which you ever seemed to converse with more sa- 
gacity, as u'tll as more candor than is usual on the like occasions^ 
I imagined it might not be unenlertaining cither to you, or my- 
self, to put together my scBtiments on these important topicks^ 
and commu»iciue them to you from time to time, as the absence 
of business, or of more agreeable amusements may afford me op- 
portunity. This I propose to do under the general title of an in- 
quiry into the nature and origin of evil ; an inquiry, which will 
tomprehend them all, and which, I think, tias never been attend- 
ed to with that diligence it deserresi nor with iba^ success^ 
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which hiight have been hoped for from that little that has 
beea bestawed upon it. The right understanding of this ab- 
struse speculation, I look upon to be the only solid foun« 
datioo^ on which any rational system of ethicks can be 
built; for it seems impossible, that men should ever arrive 
at any just ideas of their Creator, or his attributes, any proper 
notiooa of their relation to him, or their duty to each other, with- 
out first settling in their minds some satisfactory solution of this 
important question, whence came evil? Whilst we find ourselves 
liable to innumerable miseries in this life ; apprehensive of still 
greater in another, and can give no probable account of this our 
wretched situation, what sentiments must we entertain of the jus- 
tice and benevolence of our Creator, who placed us in it without 
our solicitations or consent ? The works of the creation, sufficiendy 
demonstrate his existence, their beauty, perfecdon and magnifi- 
ccoce, his infinite power and wisdom ; but it is the happiness 
only, which we enjoy, or hope fi^r, which can convince us of his 
goodness. 

It is the solution therefore of this important question alone 
that can ascertain the moral characteristic of God, and upon that 
only must all human virtue eternally depeiid. 

If there's a power above us, 
(And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Thro' all her works) he must delight in virtue. 
And that which he delights in, must be happy. 

But should this divine reasoning of the philosopher be at last 
inconclusive ; could we once entertain such blasphemous notions 
of the Supreme Being, as that he might not delight in virtue, 
neither adhere to it himself, nor reward it in others ; that he 
could make any part of his creation miserable, or suffer them to 
make themselves so, without a just cause, and a benevolent end, 
all moral considerations must be vain and useless ; we can have 
no rule by which to direct our actions, nor if we had, any kind of 
obligation to pursue it ; nor in this case can any revelation in the 
least assist us, the belief of all revelation being in itilown nature 
sobsequent, not only to the belief of God's existtace, but of Jntf'J.^ 
jittice and venclty ; for if God can injure us, he majr^flao 
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ceive us ; and then there is an end of all distinctions between 
good and evil, truth and falsehood, and of all confidence in God 
t)r man. 

I mean not by this to insinuate the least possibility of a doubt 
concerning the justice or goodness of our Creator, but only to 
shew the importance of this inquiry, and the utility of it towards 
settling our notions of his attributes, and the regulation of our 
own behaviour in conformity to them. I intend not by it to 
prove the benevolence of God, but to reconcile the mistries we 
see and suffer, with that uncontrovertable benevolence : I design 
not to shew that God approves virtue, but that the admission of 
moral evil is not inconsistent with that undoubted approbation ; 
nor would I be understood to assert, that our obligation to be ■ 
virtuous, depends on this abstruse speculation, but only that our 
right understanding it, will remove all doubts concerning the 
nature of virtue, and our obligation to pursue it, and fix tliem on 
the most firm and immoveable basis. 

To find out, therefore, how evil of any kind can be the produc- 
tion of infinite goodness, joined with infinite power, should be the 
first step in all our religious inquiries; the examination into which 
wonderful paradox, will lead us into many useful and sublime 
truths ; and its perfect comprehension, was that possible for our 
narrow capacities, would, I doubt not, make as surprising disco- 
veries in the moral world, as mathematical and physical know- 
ledge have in the aatiu*al. 

To clear up this difficulty, some ancient philosophers have 
had recourse to the supposition of two first causes, one good, and 
the other evil, perpetually counteracting each other's designs. 
This system was afterwards adopted by the Manichaean heresy, 
and has since been defended by the ingenious Mons. Baylc : but 
ns the supposition of two first causes is even in itself a contradic- 
tion, and as the whole scheme has been demonstrated by the best 
metaphysical writers to be as false as it is impious, all further ar- 
guments to disprove it would be needless. 

Others have endeavoured to account for this by the introduc- 
tion of a golden age, or paradisaical state, in which all was inno- 
cence and happiness. 

Psena mdtusque aberant, nee verba minacia fixo 
j£re legebantur, nee supplex turba timebant 
Jhidicis ora sui ; sed erant sine vindice tuti* 



•K. 
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When man yet ncw,-^ 
No rule but uncorrupted reason knew, ^ 
And with a native bent did good pursue , J 
UnforcM by punishment, unaw'd by fear. 
His words were simple, and his soul sincere : 
Needless was written law, when none opprest, 
The law of man was written on his breast; 
No suppliant crowds before the judge appeared, 
No court erected yet, nor cause was heard/ 
But all was safe, for conscience was their guard* 

Ver erat setemum, placidisque tepentibus auris 
Mulcebant zeph} ri nati>s sine semine flores ; 
Mox etiam fruges tellus inarata ferebat. 
Nee renovatus ager gravidis canebat aristis, 
Flumina jam lactis, jam flumina nectaris ibant, 
Flavaque de viridi stillabant ilice mella. 

The flow'rs unsown in fields and meadows reign'd, 
And western winds immortal spring maintain^. 
In following years the bearded com ensu'd 
From earth unaskM nor was diat earth renew'd. 
From veins of valleys milk and nectar broke, 
And boQey sweated from the pores of oak. 

Amusing dreams ! as absurd in philosophy, as in poetry delight- 
fal ! For though it is probable, from the most ancient histories, as 
weD as from analogy drawn from the rest of nature's producdons, 
that the world might be more happy and more innocent in its in- 
fancy, than in more advanced ages ; yet that it could ever be to- 
tally free from vice and miser}, may easily, I think, be proved im- 
possible, both from the nature of this terrestrial globe, and the 
nature of its inhabitants. So that these inchanting scenes can in 
fact never have existed : but, if they had, the short duration of 
this perfection is equally inconsistent with infinite power, joined to 
infinite wisdom 3ifd goodness, as any original imperfection what- 
ever. Fables then of this kind can never in the least account for 
the origin of evil ; they are all but mean expedients, which tltUI 
wertT be able to take away the difficulty, and can at mott but db- 
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scure it, by shifting it a little backward into a less clear jight ; like 
that Indian philosophy^ accounting for the support of the world, 
which informs us, that it is sustained by a vast elephant, that 
elephant by a tortoise, and then prudently drops any further in- 
quiry. 

The divines and moralists of later ages, seem perfectly satis- 
fied that they have loosed this gordian knot, by imputing the 
source of all evil to the abuse of free«will in created beings. God, 
they say, never designed any such thing should exist as evil, 
moral or natural ; but that giving to some beings, for good and 
wise purposes, a power of free-agency, they perverted this power 
to bad ends, contrary to his intentions and commands; and thus 
their accidental wickedness produced consequential misery. But, 
to suppose in this manner, that God intended all things to be 
good and happy, and at the same time gave being to creatures 
able and willing to obstruct his benevolent designs, is a notion so 
inconsistent with his wisdom, goodness, omniscience, and omni- 
potence, that it seems equally unphilosophical, and more evidently 
absurd than the other. They have been led into this error by 
ridiculously judging of the dispensation of a Creator to his crea* 
tures, by the same rules which they apply to the dealings of men 
towards each other ; between which there is not the least propor- 
tion or similitude. A man who endeavours, to the utmost of his 
power, to make others virtuous and happy, however unsuccessful, 
is sufficiently justified ; but in a Being omnipotent and omniscient, 
the cause of all causes, the origin of all thought, will, and ac- 
tion ; who sees all things past, present, and to come, in one in- 
stantaneous view, the case is widely difierent : his active and per- 
missive will must be exactly the same ; and, in regard to him, all 
consequential and future evils, through every moment of tirne^ 
are actually present.^ 



* Volumes liave been written to reconcile the prescience of 
Deity with the free agency of man, but to little purpose , as it 
is impossible for the human mind to form any discrimination be- 
tween prescience and predestination* The cause of this perplexity 
has originated from adopting certain passages in a book, written 
liy ignorant and UUierate men, but whose supposed inspirattoo 
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Since thci\ lore none oi' thcst- pretended solutions can, I ar 
certain, give satisfaction to your comprehenbive undcistanc 
ing, ict us now try to find out one more rational, and more cor 
sisttnt with the analogy of every thing arotind U8« 

[To be continued,'] 

puts all reason and common sense at defiance. Had not reaso 
been thus shackled, this dispute would long since have bee: 
satisfactorily settled. Instead of honouring the Supreme Being 
mankind have dishonoured him, by thus attempting to rende 
him inconsistent with himseUl That he has been pleased to mak( 
inaii a free agent, and therefore accountable for his actions, w< 
have an internal evidence of, that sophistry cannot remove. Bu 
an admission of the prescience of the Creator, in respect to th( 
actions of man, completely annihilates his freedom of will, anc 
consequently his accountability. We have long since adopted thi 
sentiments of Dr. Beattie upon this subject, who observes, in hh 
celebrated Essay on Truth, ^ that it is not more derogatory to th( 
character and infinite perfections of theDeity, to say he cannot know 
than it is to say he cannot do certain things ; we readily concede 
that he cannot do that which is inconsistent with his own nature 
or which involves a contradiction in itself. He cannot doi 
ceive, be cannot make a thing crooked and straight at the 8am< 
time ; neither can he endue a being with free will, and at the 
same time possess a fore-knowledge of the volitions and actioni 
of that being ; because the terms involve a contradiction." Wc 
have not the volume before us, and therefore do not vouch for the 
language. 

After all, what possible necessity is there for a foreknow* 
ledge in Deity of the actions of such a feeble being as man. His 
powers are so limited that he cannot possibly derange in the least 
the order and harmony of the general system of nature. He 
cannot arrest in his progress, that glorious luminary, the sun, not 
even the litde subordinate satelite, the moon. This would 
require a power far beyond his reach, a power which, notwithstand- 
ing the impious assertions with respect to the feats of Joshua and 
Mahomet, we are inclined to believe never has, and we trust ii 
God, never will be conferred on that fickle, inconstant^ and raali 
being, man. {Kditors. 

■5; 

S 
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NOTE. The preceding article has occupied more of the pre« 
sent number, than could have been wished, or was at first 
intended by the editors; but having commenced it, they 
found, that they could not fairly introduce the author, without 
giving at least a part of his first letter. The importance 
of the subject, as a prelude to theological inquiries, and the 
elegant manner in which it is handled, they hope, will apolo- 
gize for its length. Their extracts in future fkx>m the same 
'Work, will be less copious. 



MORAL AND POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 

AS another revc^ution of the seasons commences a new 
year, it may be useful and profitable to take a rapid retrospective 
view of the changes which have taken place in human affairs. 

A survey of continental Europe and its isles, afford nothing 
consoling to the philanthropist. Man in every comer thereof is 
degraded, his rights entombed^ and the march of the human 
mind arrested. He is the slave of emperors, kings, and princes, 
or the dupe of soul^freezing superstition. It requires more faith 
than even the most enthusiastic friend to man possesses, to be- 
lieve that a speedy resurrection will be effected from that moral 
and political death to which he has been subjected. 

The rude and uncultivated Russian has improved his condi- 
tion but little more than the ferocious bear, the native inhabitant 
of his forests. The chief, who holds despotic sway over that 
unwieldy empire, has sent forth his savage hords to pillage the 
territories of the proud and sluggish Ottoman. Much blood has 
been already shed to gratify the ambition of the two t}'rants, but 
the result yet hangs suspended on the balances of fate. 

Sweden^ after deposing an imbecile and infatuated sovereign, 
has bent her neck to another, and yielded to the gigantic power 
of Russia a valuable portion of her territory, as the price of 
an ignominious peace. 

Denmark and Prussia are now only nations in name, and 
Poland is blotted from the map of independence. Holland and 
Switzerland, once the habitations of freeclom, Italy and the vast 
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coofederacf of the Rtune, are now tributaries to the CoUossal 
power of France. 

Spmn^ degraded insulted Spain, after being long a prey to 
contending factions, is at last subjected to the Gallic yoke. 

Germany too, has had her eagle clept of his wings, and her 
independence prostrated in the dust. We have heard, during the 
last year, a dreadful and prophetic sound. It was the voice of 
the crash of the bones of her mighty empire, in the jaws of the 
monster ambition. The conflict was sanguinary, and the havoc 
prodigious, but ambition glories in such scenes, and revels in the 
accomulation of human misery. 

France^ imperial France, is like the sun in the solar system, 
with her tributary planets revolving round her. Her wonderful 
chief has rendered her victorious, and by the unexampled ener- 
gies of his mighty mind, has elevated her to the achme of mili- 
tary glory. Napoleon has now to do only one thing to obtain the 
tide of liberator of the human race — to part with his power, 
and lay hb trophies at the feet of his country, which would 
render him greater than a Cincinnatus, a Doria, or a Washington. 
But alas ! it is ^^ hoping against hope," to expect this magnani- 
mous example from one of the most illustrious usurpers 

" That ever lived in the tide of time.'* 

The British isles, unhappily for their brave, industrious, and 
hardy inhabitants, are cursed with a government that is rotten to 
the x>ery core. The cabinet is now more perfidious and corrupt 
than in the days of the notorious Walpole. Its murders and its crimes 
have desolated the four quarters of the globe, and clothed afficted 
humanity in the habiliments of woe. Defeat and disaster have 
uniformly attended its extensive and illegitimate projects, and it 
has brought the nation to premature decrepitude. The navy is 
still triumphant, and retains the trident of Neptune, but alas ! in 
the hands of a profligate ministry, it has become a dreadful engine 
of despotism, not only to foreign nations, but also to its own. 
Land of our forefathers ! how sincerely do we pity thy hapless 
destiny ! Instead of a high-minded free people, as you once were, 
who brought a tyrant to the block, you are degraded by your 
government, which is preparing a virtuous and moral people to 
become a nation of frre^booters. Arouse^ therefore, from your 
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lethargic slumber, and shake off the vipers who are preying upoa 
your vitals. Imitate the example of your eldest son, the inhabi- 
tant of the genial climes of Columbia, who by his valour obtained, 
and by his virtue inherits, " the birthright and the blessing" of 
his ancestors* 

Asia, once the seat of the arts, and Africa, whose shores, 
bounded by the Mediterranean sea and the Indian ocean, were 
consecrated to commerce, as well as the vast continent of South 
America, are covered with the Cimmerean mande of the most 
abominable of religious superstitions, and degraded and enslaved 
by the iron yoke of despotism* These dreadful monsters, by their 
united e£Forts, have almost brutalized nine tenths of the present 
inhabitants of the globe. 

From such scenes, we return with satisfaction to our native 
land. Here, with sensations of pleasure, mingled with honest 
pride, we perceive man, with steady and progressive pace, march- 
ing on to his high destiny. Civilization and the arts have been 
gradually travelling from east to west, and we trust have at 
length fixed their permanent abode within the limits of our rising 
empire* During the last year, discoveries have been made of 
immense importance, to the mechanic and the naturalist* Do* 
mestic manufactures have progressed in a ratio that is almost 
unparalleled* While commerce, on the ocean, has been cramped 
by the cupidity and injustice of the belligerents, we have been 
calling forth the native resources of our own country, and have 
opened new channels, in which the genius and capital of our 
citizens may be profitably employed, within the territorial limits 
of the United States* 

From this hasty and imperfect view, it will appear that we 
have the most powerful reasons to be animated with the spirit of 
patriotism, to maintain and defend the inestimable privileges 
which we enjoy as a nation* 

CHARACTER OF THOMAS PAINE* 

FROM A LONDON PAP£R. 

The biography of Mr. Thomas Paine is known ; he was of 
low origin, but even in his youth of a strong, resolute and con- 
stant temper* He had from hb infancy adopted the opinions be 
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so successfiilly promulgated in his manhood. AU his literary pro- 
ductions evince an acute, profound, determined mind ; his lan- 
guage is simple, accurate and nervous, adapted to all capacities, 
so pointed and unequivocal, that there is no misconceiving it ; he 
is sententious ; his axioms are incontrovertible, and their impres- 
sion indelible. No human being's efibrts have done more for li- 
berty; he made more converts than Sydney or RusseL His 
^^ Common Sense'' enfranchised America. America was divided 
into two pardes ; the argument of this little pamphlet, decided 
the contest. His *^ Rights of Man" had nearly a similar effect in 
EnglaiKL Innumerable replies have appeared against it ; but so 
weak and futile as to injure the cause they meant to sustain. He 
reasoned from facts, and his distinction was irreaistable, he pour- 
ed like a torrent and bore down every thing before him i he was 
proaeoited for bis works, but they are so admired they are in 
every library. He seemed stem and morose, but he was lenient, 
friendly and benevolent. He instanced his humanity by his reso- 
hnr vote to save the king's life. The sanguinary Roberspierre 
never forgave him. In the reign of terror Robespierre imprison- 
ed him, but the apostle of libert)*, though in such imminent dan- 
ger, never retracted his opinions, or solicited mercy ; it pleased 
providence that he should escape this monster. Bold, manly, 
and feartess, he never concealed his sentiments ; positive and in- 
flexible, they never varied. He continued in Paris long after Bo* 
naparte rendered himself supreme in the state, and spoke as 
freely as ever. He told the writer of this article at Paris, on the 
peace of Amiens, that he was preparing for America ; that he 
coidd not reside in comfort in the dominions of Bonaparte ; that 
if he was to govern like an angel, he should always remember 
that he had perjured himself; that he had heard him swear that 
France should be a pure republic ; and that he himself would 
die rather than endure the authority of a single individual ; he 
would end his days in America, for he thought there was no li- 
berty any where else. There he soon went, and there he paid the 
debt of nature ; but his memory will never perish. 
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MARLE. 

WITH great satisraction we announce to the public the 
discovery of several strata of marie, on Shrewsbury river, in 
New- Jersey ; the value of which is greatly enhanced by the con- 
venience of water carriage. Manure adapted to the soil on 
the sea board, has long been a disideratum to the farmer, and 
we congratulate him on a discovery which promises such immense 
advantages. As to the quality of the marie, the following letter 
from Mr. Grant, (who is represented to us as a gendeman of su- 
perior talents and education, of very considerable experience as 
an agriculturist in England, and a farmer of great respectability 
here) will, we presume, be satisfactory to the public. 

MR. N. WOODWARD, 

Sir, 

AT your desire I have examined the Marie on your pre- 
mises, at the Bay Shore, and having seen some of it made use of, 
I am able positively to pronounce it ^^ Shell Marie" of the most su- 
perior quality. From an earnest desire to see so valuable a ma- 
nure generally made use of, I venture to assure my brother far- 
mers, that they can scarcely be at too much expense to procure so 
lasting and so valuable a material, calculated in fact, for every 
soil. For more than 40 years I lived in that part of England 
abounding in Marie, and for many years I made use of it, in large 
quantities, on my own land, and ever found it to be highly bene- 
ficial — reasons which, I hope, will apologise for the confident 
manner in which I pronounce my opinion. 

EDWARD B. GRANT. 

Shrnvsbunu N. J. Dec. 6thy 1809.. 
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The subjoiDcd account of this valuable earth, ift extracted from 
the Doinestic Encyclopedia, published in England, where its 
properties are known, and its benefits experienced. 



THE quantity necessary to be used, varies according to the 
nature of the soil , but the utmost caution is requisite. On san- 
dy, gravelly, or light soils, it will be advisable to spread as much 
as wUl form a thick coat, in order to bind and stiffen the ground. 

But, of whatever nature the land may be, the most judicious 
cultivators recommend such a portion to be laid on it, as will 
form a thin coat over the whole surface. 

The proper season for marling^ is the summer ; as this kind 
of manure b then perfecdy dry, and not only lighter, but also more 
easily reduced to powder. Marie, however, may be advanta- 
geously spread during the winter-frosts ; as in the latter season, 
there are few opportunities of performing other labours of the 
field. 

Previously to marling, the land ought to be diligently clear- 
ed from all weeds, and rendered level, both with the brake and 
the common harrow, so that the marie may be equally spread on 
the surface ; where it should be suffered to lie during the winter. 
In the month of February, and in dry weathei, it will be proper 
to draw a bush-harrow, well weighted, over the land, that the 
marie may be uniformly distributed ; but, as this manure is ver\' 
ponderous, and sinks to the bottom of the furrow, if injudicious- 
ly ploughed in, it has been suggested to turn it into an ebb-furrow 
for die first crop : during the growth of the latter, the marie will 
incorporate with, and become a part of the soil, from which it 
does not readily separate. So permanent, indeed, are its fertiliz- 
ing properties, that if land be properly marled, it will continue 
arable for the space of twelve or fourteen years ; and, for pasture, 
during a much longer period. 

As marie affords so valuable a manure, it will be useful to 
point out a few characteristics, by which it may be distinguished 
from different substances that resemble it. For this purpose, a 
small mass or lump should be exposed to air: if genuine, it will, 
in a short time, by the action of the dews, nitre, &c. crumble into 
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small pieces ; and there will likewise s^pear a hoary or whitish 
congelation on the side accessible to the rays of the sun. Ano« 
ther method consists in reducing the marie, when dr}% to small 
particles, which are to be thrown into a coal-fire ; where, if it be 
native or pure, it will crackle in a manner similar to salt. But the 
most certain criterion is, to break a small piece of dry marie into 
a glass of pure water ; in which, if the substance be of the gen- 
uine kind, it will speedily dissolve ; forming a soft, almost im- 
palpable paste, and throwing up many bubbles or sparkles to the 
surface of the water. The experiment may be repeated with 
vinegar, in which fluid the effervescence will be considerably 
stronger : in both cases, however, it will be necessary to keep the 
glass steady ; as otherwise, if it be agitated, the intestine motion 
cannot be distinctly observed. 

A good artificial mark may be prepared, by mixing equal 
quantities of pure clay and lime, in alternate layers, so as to form 
a hesq), which should be exposed to the winter frost : this com- 
pound is well calculated for light lands ; but, if the soil be strong 
and heav}', it will be necessary to substitute loam and sand for the 
clay. Such compositions may be usefully employed, where marie 
is not easily procured ; as they will amply repay the labour be- 
stowed on mixing them, being litde inferior to the genuine calca- 
reous «arth. 

CALDERIUM. 

THE scarcity of gold and silver has led to the invention, at 
Berlin, of a metallic composition, denominated as calderium, be- 
cause it is said to be an imitation of the metal so called by the 
Romans. Utensils of this metal, exactly resemble gold at 14 to 
1 8 carats, is neither tarnished by use, nor pernicious to health, 
and is sold at the rate of eight groschen (one shilling) per ounce. 
The manufactory of Patzig and Code, of Berlin, makes great 
quantities of plate, vases, and utensils of this kind. 
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GOD. 

NEWTON was fully persuaded of the existence of a God ; 
and by that term understood, not only an inBnite, almight)', eter> 
oal, creative Being, but a master, who had esublished a relation 
between himself and his creatures ; as, without this relation, the 
knowledge of a God is only a barren idea, which would seem to 
iorlte every reasoner of a perverse nature to the practice of vice 
by the hopes of impunity. 

Accordingly that great philosopher, at the end of his Prind- 
/»a, makes a singular remark, namely. That wc do not say, My eter- 
nal, my infinite, because these attributes do not at all relate to otir 
nature ; but we say. My God^ and are thereby to understand die 
master and preserver of our life, the object of our thoughts. 
Newton's philosophy leads lo the knowledge of a Supreme Being, 
■who freely created and arranged all things. For if the world be 
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finite ; if there be a vacuum, the existence of matter is not neces* 
sary ; and therefore has received existence from a free cause. If 
matter gravitates, it does not appear to gravitate from its nature^ 
as it is extended by its nature ; it has therefore received its gravi- 
tation from God. If the planets, in a space void of resistance, 
revolve one way rather than another, the hand of their Creator 
must have directed their course that way with an absolute free- 
dom. 

It may, perhaps, appear strange to many, that among all the 
proofs of the e^y#Cence of a God, the strongest in Newton's opi- 
nion is that of final causes. The design, or rather the designs, 
various ad infnitum^ displayed in the most enormous and most 
minute parts of die universe, form a demonstration, which, from 
its being so manifestly sensible, is little regarded by some philo- 
sophers ; but Newton thought that these infinite reladons could 
only he the work of an artist infinitely wise. He made litde ac- 
count of the proof from the succession of beings. It is commonly 
said, that if men, animals, vegetables, and whatever compose this 
world, were eternal, a series of generations without cause must of 
consequence be admitted. The existence of these beings, it is said, 
would have no origin; no eternal can be supposed to rise again from 
generation to generation without a beginning \ no eternal, because 
no one can exist of itself. Thus every thing would be effect, and 
nothing cause* This argument appeared to him founded only on 
the ambiguit)' of generations^ and of beings formed one by the 
other. For Atheists, who admit a plenum, answer, that there 
are, properly speaking, no generations; there are not several 
substances : the universe is a whole, necessarily existing, ince^ 
santly displaying itself. It is one and the same being, whose 
nature is immutable in its substance, and eternally varied in its 
modifications. Thus the argument drawn from the succession 
of beings would, perhaps, prove very little against an Atheist who 
should deny the plurality of beings. He would have recourse to 
those ancient axioms. That nothing is produced by nothing ; that 
one substance cannot produce another ; that every thing is eternal 
and necessan'. 
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Matter, says the Atheist, is necessaty, because it exists ; 
motion is necessary, because nothing is at rest ; and motion is so 
accessary, that in nature never any motive forces are lost. 

What is to-day was yesterday ; therefore it was before yes- 
terday, and thus recurring without end. No person will dare to 
say, that things shall return to nothing ; how then dare to say, 
that they came from nothing ^ In a word, I know not if there 
be a metaphysical proof more striking, and which speaks more 
strongly to man, than the admirable order in the world; and 
whether there has ever been a finer argument than the following. 
The heavens declare the glory efGod. Accordingly, you see that 
Newton, at the end of his Optics and Principia, uses no odier. 
No reasoning appeared to him more grand and convincing in 
fiivour of a Deity than that of Plato, who makes one of his inter- 
locators say. You think I have an intelligent soul, because you 
perceive order in my words and actions ; surely, then, from the 
order you see in this world, there must be in it a spirit supremely 



But if the existence of an eternal almighty Being be proved, 
it is not equally proved that this Being is infinitely good in the 
general sense of the word. 

This is the grand refuge of the Atheist. If I admit a God, 
says he, this God must be goodness itself. He who has given 
me a being, should also give me happiness : but I see only disor- 
der and calamity among mankind. The necessity of an eternal 
matter offends me less, than a Creator dealing so harshly with 
his creatures. My doubts are not to be removed by being told, 
diat a first man, composed of a body and soul, offended his Crea- 
tor, and that mankind suffers for his offence. For if our bodies 
are derived from the first man, our souls are not ; and even if they 
are, it seems the most horrid injustice, for the punishment to de- 
scend from the father to the children. 

It is evident, that the Americans) and the people of the old 
world, the Negroes and the Laplanders, are not at all descended 
from that first man. The interior constitution of the organs of 
the Negroes is a palpable demonstration of this.— —I had, there* 
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fore, rather admit the necessity of matter, generations, and eter- 
nal vicissitudes, than a God, the free author of miserable creatures. 

To this, it is answered » The words, gaod^ comfort^ and hap* 
fnness^ are equivocal : what is evil with regard to you, is good in 
the general plan. Will you deny a God, because you have been 
afflicted with a fever ? You say he owed you happiness: but what 
reason have you to think so i Why did he owe you this happi- 
ness? Was you in any treaty with him? Therefore to be only 
happy in this life, you need only acknowledge a God. You who 
cannot pretend to be perfect in any one thing, how can you expect 
to be periectli happy ? But suppose that in a continual happiness 
for one hundred } ears, > ou may have a fit of the head-ach, shall 
this short interval induce you to deny a Creator? Surely no. If, 
therefore, you do not startle at a quarter of an hour's suffering, 
why at two hours ? why at a day ? Why should a year of torment 
prevail on you to reject tlie belief of a supreme universal Ardsan ? 

It is proved, that there is in this world more good than evil ; 
for, after all, few men are to be found who really wish for death* 

Men are fond of murmuring ; there is a pleasure in com- 
plaining, but more in living. We delight in viewing only evil, 
and exaggerating it. Head history, it is replied ; what is it more 
than a continual series of crimes and misfortunes ? Agreed ; but 
histories are only the repositories of great events : tempests only 
are recorded ; calms are overlooked. 

After examining the relations between the springs and organs 
of an animal, and the designs which display themselves in every 
part, the manner by which this animal receives life, by which he 
sustains it, and by which he gives it ; you readily acknowledge 
the supreme Artist. Will you then change your opinion, because 
wolves eat the sheep, and spiders catch flies ? Do not you, on the 
contrary', perceive, that these continual generations, ever devoured, 
and ever reproduced, are a part of the plan of the universei 
Wisdom and power, you say, are perceivable in them, but good- 
ness is still wanting. 

In fine, if you may be happy to all eternitj', can any pains 
nnd afRiciiona in this life be worth mentioning? 
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You cannot think the Creator good^ because there is some 
evil in this world* But if necessity supply the place of a Supreme 
Beiog, win afiairs be mended ? In the system which admits a 
God, some dificulties onlv are to be removed : in all the odier 
wpiutVDM^ we must encounter absurdities. 

Philosophy, indeed, plainly shows us, that there is a God ; 
but it cannot teach us what he is, what he is doing, how and 
wherefore he does it ; whether he exists in time or in space ; 
whether he has commanded once, or whether he is always acting; 
whctlier he be in matter, or whether he be not there, &C To 
Inmadf only these things are known. 

VOLTAIRE. 
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I HAVE seen the birth of many miracles of my time, 
although they were stiil4x)m, yet have we not faled to 

re what they would have come to had they lived. It is but 
finding the end of the clue, and a man may wind off as much as 
he will ; and there is a greater distauce betwixt noihing and the 
minutest thing in the world, than there is betwixt that and the 
greatest. Now, the first diat are tinctured with the beginning of 
novelty, when they set out their history, find, by the opposition 
they meet with, where the difficulty of persuasion lies, and caulk 
diat place with some false piece. Besides that, ^^ men having a 
natural lust to propagate reports," we naturally make a conscience 
of restoring what has been lent us, without some usury and addi* 
tioQ of our own invention. Private error first creates public 
error ; and afterwards, in turn, public error causes a pai'ticular 
one. Thus all this fabric rises by patch-work from hand to hand ; 
so that the remotest witness knows more than the nearest, and 
the last informed is more certain than the first. It is a natural 
progress ; for whoever believes any thing, thinks it a work of 
charity to persuade another into the same opinion: which the 
better to do, he will make no difficulty of adding as much of his 
own invention as he conceives necessary to obviate the resistance 
or want of conception he supposes in others. There is nothing 
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to which men commonly are more inclined than to give way to 
their own opinions. Where the ordinary means fail us, wc add 
command and force, fire and sword. It is a misfortune to be at 
that pass, that the best touchstone of the truth must be the mul- 
titude of believers, in a crowd where the number of fools ao 
much exceed the wise. ^^ As if any thing were so common as 
ignorance." " The mob of fools is a protection to the wise.** It 
is hard for a man to form his judgment against the common 
opinions. The first pei-suasion taken of the very subject itself 
possesses the simple ; and from that it spreads to the wise, by the 
authority of the number and antiquity of the witnesses. FiM* my 
part, what I would not believe from one, I would not believe from 
a hundred ; and I do not judge of opinions by the years. It is not 
long since one of our princes, in whom the gout has spoiled an 
excellent natural genius and sprighdy disposition, suffered him* 
self to be so far persuaded with the report of the wonderful opera- 
tions of a certain priest, who by words and gestures cured all sorts 
of diseases, as to go a long journey to seek him out ; and, by the 
force of his apprehension, for some time so persuaded and laid 
his legs asleep for several hours, as to obtain that service from 
them which they had a long time left off. Had fortune packed 
together five or six such accidents, it had been enough to have 
brought this miracle into nature. There was after this disco- 
vered so much simplicit}', and so little art, in the architect of 
such operations, that he was thought too contemptible to be pu* 
nished ; as would be the case of most such things, were they 
examined to the bottom. ^^ We admire at things that deceive by 
their distance.*' So does our sight often represent to us strange 
things at a distance, that vanish in approaching them near. 
** Fame never reports things in their true light.*' It is to be 
wondered at from how many idle beginnings and frivolous causes 
such famous impressions commonly proceed. This it is that 
obstructs the information ; for whilst we seek out the causes, and 
the great and weighty ends worthy of so great a name, we lose 
the true ones. They escape our sight by their litdeness : and, in 
truth, a prudent, diligent, and subtle inquirer is necessary in such 
researches ; one who is indifferent, and not prepossessed. 

MONTAIGNE. 
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A MIRACLE 
DeUroys the Testimony for it^ and the Testimony destroys itself. 

IN matters of religion, whatever is different is contrary ; 
nA it is impossible the reIi{;;lon of ancient Rome, of Turkey, of 
Siam, and of China, should all of them be true. Every miracle, 
dierefore, pretended to have been wrought in any of these rcli- 
pHia (and all of them abound in miracles), as its direct scope is 
ID cstabliah the particular system to which it is attributed ; so has 
it the same force, though more indirectly, to overthrow every 
oAer system. In destroying a rival system, it likewise destroys 
die credit of those miracles on which that system was established: 
So diat all the prodigies of different religions are to be regarded 
ai contrary facts ; and the evidence to these prodigies, whether 
weak or strong, as opposite to each other. When we believe 
any miracle of Mahomet, &c. we have for our warrant the testi- 
away of a few barbarous Arabians ; and, on the other hand, we 
are to regard the testimony of all the witnesses, Grecian, Chi- 
nese, and Roman Catholic, in the same light as if they had 
flwntioned that Mahometan miracle, and had in express terms 
coDtradicted it, with the same certainty as they have for the 
miracle they relate. This argument is not different from the 
reasoning of a judge, who supposes, that the credit of two wit- 
nesses, maintaining a crime against any one, is destroyed by the 
tesdmony of two others, who affirm him to have been 200 miles 
distant at the same instant when the crime is said to have been 
committed. * * 

ON EVIL IN GENERAL. 
[Conlinui'd from page 33.] 
THAT there is a Supreme Being infinitely powerful, wist- 
and benevolent, the great Creator and Preserver of all things, is a 
mith so clearly demonstrated, that it shall be here taken for 
granted. That diere is also in the universal system of things, 
the works of his almighty hand, much misery and wickedncs!^^ 
that IS, much natural and moral evil, is another truth, of which 
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eveiy hour^s fatal experience cannot fail to convince us. Hovr 
Aese two undoubted, yet seeminq; contradictory truths can be re- 
conciled, that is, how evils of any sort could have place in the 
works of an omnipotent and good Being, is very difficult to ac- 
count for. If we assert that he could not prevent them, we de- 
stroy his power; if that he would not, we arraign his goodness ; 
and therefore his power and goodness cannot both be infinite. 

But however conclusive this argument may seem, there is 
somewhere or other an error in it ; and this error I take to arise 
from our wrong notions of omnipotence. Omnipotence cannot 
work contradictions, it can only effect all possible things. But so 
little are we acquainted with the wliole system of nature, that we 
know not what are possible, and what are not : but if we may 
judge from that constant mixture of pain with pleasure, and of 
inconvenience with advantage, which we must observe in eveiy 
thing around us, we have reason to conclude, that to endue 
created beings with perfection, that is, to produce good exclu- 
sive of evil, is one of those impossibilities which even inGnite 
power cannot accomplish. 

The true soluiion then of this incomprehensible paradox 
must be this, that all evils owe their existence solely to the ne« 
cessit}' of their own natures, by which I mean they could not 
possibly have been prevented, without the loss of some superior 
good, or the permission of some greater evil than themselves ; or 
that many evils will unavoidably insinuate themselves by the na- 
tural relations and circumstances of things into the most perfect 
system of created beings, even in opposition to the will of an al- 
mighty Creator, by reason they cannot be excluded without work- 
ing contradictions ; which not being proper objects of power, it is 
no diminution of omnipotence to affirm that it cannot effect them. 

And here it will be proper to make a previous apology for 
an expression, which will frequently occur in the following pages, 
which is, that God cannot do such and such things : by which is 
always to be understood not any retrenchment of the divine om» 
nipotence, but only that such things are in their own natures im- 
practicable, and impossible to be performed. 
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That the Almighty should be thus limited, and circumscrib- 
ed by the nature of things, of which he himself is the author, may 
to some seem not very intelligible : but surely it is not at all difficult 
ID conceive, that in eveiy possible method of orderinj;, disposing, 
and framing the universal system of things, such numberless in- 
conveniences might necessarily arise, that all that infinite power 
ad wisdom could do, was to make choice of that method, which 
VIS attended with the least and fewest ; and this not proceeding 
bam any deflect of power in the Creator ; but from dmt imperlec- 
tion which is inherent in the nature of all created things. 

Tlua necessity, I imagine, is what the ancients meant by 
fate, to which they fimcied that Jupiter^ and all the Gods, were 
obliged to submit, and which was to be controled by no power 
wfanever. The Stoicks seem to have some dark and unintelligi- 
Ue notions of this kind, which they neither understood them* 
sdvea, nor knew how to explain to others ; that the untractableness 
of matter was the cause of evil ; that God would have made all 
diings perfect, but that there was in matter an evil bias, repug- 
nant to his benevolence, which drew another way, whence arose 
an manner of evils* Of the like kind is a maxim of the same 
philosophers, that pain is no evil ; which, if asserted with regard 
to the individuals who suffer it, is downright nonsense ; but if 
considered as it affects the universal system, is an undout}ted 
trath, and means only that there is no more pain in it than what is 
necessary to the production of happiness. How many soever of 
these evils then force themselves into the creation, so long as the 
good preponderates, it is a work well worthy of mfinite wisdom 
and benevolence ; and, notwithstanding the imperfections of its 
parts, the whole is most undoubtedly perfect. 

Hence then we may plainly see that much evil may exist, not 
at all inconsistent with the power and goodness of God : and the 
farther we pursue this clue, the more we shall at ever)- step dis- 
cern new lights break out, which will discover clearly numberless 
^samples, where the infinite power and goodness of God is fairly 
reconcileable with the misery and wickedness of his creatures, 
from the impossibility of preventing them ; and, if, in the vtry 
•sail part of the universal system that lies within the reach of our 
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imperfect capacities, many instances of this kind appear, in whicli 
they are visibly consistent, we ought with the utmost assurance tt 
conclude, what is undoubtedly true, that they are really so in all, 
tho' we are not able to comprehend them. This is the kind ol 
faith most worthy of the human understanding, and roost merito- 
rious in the sight of God, as it is the ofTspring of reason as well 
as the parent of all virtue and resignation to the just, but inserts 
table dispensations of Providence. 

But, ID order more clearly to explain this abstruse specula- 
tion, it will be necessary to divide evils into their different specicSi 
and bestow on each a separate consideration. This I shall do 
under the foHowing heads : evils of imperfection, natural evils, 
moral evils, political evils, and religious evils, which, I think, will 
comprehend most of those to which humao nature is unhappily 
liable. And now, sir, lest I should add more evil to this melan« 
choly catalogue, whkh is that of a long and tedious episUe, I 
shall reserve the examination into each of these particulars for 
the subject of a future letter ; and conclude this by assuring you, 
that I am, &c. 

[70 be Continued.] 
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-But that I tm forbid 



To tell tlic secrets of niy prison -hcusef 

I could a talc unfold, whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood. 

Make thy two eycs like stars start from their spheres. 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part. 

And each particular hair to stand on end. 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

SUAKSPXABB. 

The Humane Society is composed of individuals of diiSerent 
political and religious sects. They are an honour and an oma- 
nent to our city. I'heir efforts in the cause of humanity ought 
to be recorded, and their names enrolled in the list of philanthro* 
pisis ; for they have nobly striven to check the torrent of dissipa* 
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ixoB and vice, and to mitigate those miseries, which, though in a 
degree unavoidable in populous towns, in a country and govera- 
menc like ours, and in the shape and extent as set forth in the fol- 
io ving report, are a shocking reproach, and will for ever remain 
» indelible stain upon the historic annals of our cit)% Good 
God ! is Jt possible that the convicted and die accused (and those 
too often wrongfully accused, to gratify the revengeful disposition 
of malicious individuals, whose superior cunning and practices in 
villainy, give them an advantage over the simplicity of their vic- 
tims,) are indiscriminately surrendered to the discretion of igno^ 
nnce and prejudice, where not a single ray of intelligence exists 
to point out the line of conduct proper to be pursued. To be 
poor, it is said, constitutes, in the view of some of the keepers of 
Ae Bridewell prison, one of the greatest crimes ; and that those 
who are blessed mith money, find great account in a liberal expen- 
£tare of it. A person who was confined there assures us that 
he peud seventy-five dollars for certain privileges, which in fact, 
he never obtained. Others inform us, that money has been often 
demanded by the turnkeys, for admittance with provisions and 
other necessaries for the prisoners who were awaiting their trial ; 
and that, in default of payment of the fee, persons chai-ged with 
these humane commissions were driven from the door ! And let 
it be remembered that hundreds are immured in this prison every 
year, for no crime ; who, after remaining in it for weeks, and often 
months, are tried and acquitted. 

In short, well informed foreigners assert, that as gross out- 
rages on humanity, are committed in the Bridewell of this city, 
as in the criminal prisons of the despotic governments of Europe. 
\o American however, could have believed this fact, had not the 
Humane Society laid open these dark abodes of misery, and ex- 
posed the result of their inquiry to the view of their astonished 
fcUow citizens. 

But enough, — ^we will not longer detain our readers from a 
perusal of the Report of a Committee of that Society, which wc 
record in the pages of the Theophilanthropist, as a monument 
of just praise to them, and of merited censure on those whose 
more immediate duty it was to have corrected the evil. At the 
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same Ume we congratulate the humane part of the communit)* 
on the prospect of a reformation, as the different benevolent 
societies of this city have appointed a joint committee to prepare 
a memorial to the legislature, representing the necessity of an 
entire renovation, not only in the Bridewell system, but in the 
charter of the cit}', which forms a part of the shameful remains 
of British tyranny in this countr)\ 

REPORT 

Of a Committee of the Humane Society^ app9mted to inquire into 
the number of Tavern licenses ; the J\lanner of granting them: 
their Effects upon the Community ; and other Sources of Vice 
and Misery in this City ; and to visit BridewelL Prefaced 
with an Address to the Citizens of NeW'Tork. 

l'£LLOW CITIZENS, 

ASSOCIATED for the purpose of relieving the indigent^ 
our attention has been naturaRy drawn to the causes which pro- 
duce the extreme poverty and misery, which have so much in- 
creased among our labouring poor. Of these it appeared to us, 
that the most prominent, were the excessive multiplication of 
petty taverns, and the injudicious system of confining in the same 
apartments of our prison persons suspected or convicted of vmri^ 
ous degrees of guilt. To obtain more perfect information in 
relation to these subjects, we lately appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate them ; and their report, containing facts which are not 
generally known, but which we think important to the commu- 
nity, we now lay before you, hoping that when your attention shall 
be awakened to a consideration of the evils which it details, you 
will concur in endeavouring to effect a radical reform. 

In order to devise a plan for this purpose, we have deter^ 
mined to request the charitable societies of the city severally to 
appoint committees to meet each other at the New-York Free 
School, on Wednesday, the tenth day of January next, at four 
o'clock, P. M. Feeling, as they must, the magnitude of the 
f vils complained of, nnd necessarily conversant with such subjects. 
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ve hope that a well digested system will be the result of their 

joint labours ; and in that case we confidently hope for the united 

sqiport of the community in giving it effect* 

To destroy inveterate abuses, and to introduce salutary re- 

farma, is always attended with difficulty* The public must not 

only be convinced of the necessity of a change, and the propriety 

of the one reconunended, but they must abo be persuaded to act 

with earnestness and vigour* We therefore anxiously request 

TOur assistance in the work which is proposed for the common 

benefit, in the accomplishment of which every good citizen of 

whatever rank, par^ or condition, is seriously interested* 

By order of the Humane Society, 

M. CLARKSON, President. 
December 27, 1809. 

TO THE HUMANE SOCIETY* 

THE committee appointed to inquire into the number of 
tavern licenses ; the manner of granting them ; their effects upon 
the community ; and the other sources of vice and misery in this 
city ; and to visit the Bridewell, 

Respectfully report. 

That to investigate fully all the sources of vice and misery 
ezistiog in this populous city, would require an acquaintance with 
facts, more extensive than they possess, or have been able to ac- 
quire. They have therefore directed their attention principally 
to the objects more particularly mentioned in the resolution by 
which they are appointed* 

By a juft and inflexible law of Providence, misery is ordain- 
ed to be the companion and the punishment of vice ; and in pro- 
portion as a community is ^rrupted, physical as well as moral 
evil is introduced and propagated among them* Hence it is a 
duty which every society owes as well to the individuals who 
compose it as to the great governor of all, to preserve the purity 
of the public morals, and to abstain from permitting and still more 
from authorising, whatever may tend to deprave the manners, or 
(I'^^troy the principles of its members. 
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Supposing these observations to be correct, the committee 
think that no existing evil requires a more prompt and efiectual 
remedy, than die excessive number of licences for retailing spi- 
rituous liquors which are annually granted in this city* 

By the charter of the city the mayor is authorised to graoc 
licenses to whom and to as many as he thinks proper. He re- 
ceives for each the sum of forty shillings, of which he retains 
nineteen for himself, and pays the residue into the city Treasury* 
By a law of the state all persons selling spirituous liquors in 
smaller quantities than five gallons must also receive a license 
from the commissioner of excise, who determines the sum to be 
paid therefor at his own discretion, provided it be not less than 
five nor more than fift}' dollars. From the money thus raised, 
the commissioner is permited to retain five hundred dollars per 
annum, and the residue belongs to the corporation. 

Under these regulations, upwards of seventeen hwidred tavern 
licenses were, during the last year, granted by the mayor, and 
above ctghteen hundred licenses to retail spirituous liquorsi are 
yearly issued by the commissioner. 

This astonishing number cannot be required for the accom- 
modation of the citizens, or the convenience of strangers. 

From information obtained from the mayor's office of Phila- 
delphia, it appears that the whole number of persons licensed to 
keep taverns, including beer-houses, and to sell liquors by retail, 
in that city, amount only to one hundred and ninety, and that in 
the county of Philadelphia (comprehending the suburbs of the 
cit}', several considerable towns and villages, and a large tract of 
countr>) there are two hundred and forty. No doubt, however^ 
is entertained but that a great number of persons in both cities 
retail liquors without any authority or license. 

The committee think that the bare statement of these (acts 
IS sufficient to prove the existence of an evil at once injurious and 
disgiaceful to this city, and the more the subject is investigated, 
the more enormous and destructive does that evil appear. It 
causes, or aggravates the miser)^ and poverty of most of the la« 
bouring poor ; it fills the list of unfortunate debtors maintained In" 
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this Society; it crowds the alms-house, the hospital, the state, and 
the city prisons. 

Inns must be proi'ide<l for travellers, and it may be thought 
expedient to permit some places in which those who are unable 
to purchase much liquor at a time, may procure it in smaller 
quaDtities. But the great mass of those who take licenses, have 
neither the desire, nor the means to entertain guests. They vend 
their liquors in little shops situated generally in obscure streets, 
and often in cellars. Their <Hily object is to acquire profit, and 
to this end every artiRce is employed by which the labourer may 
be enticed to squander, in intoxication, those earnings by which 
his family should be supported. Hence these petty Uvcms exhi- 
bit perpetual scenes of riot aod disorder. Hence law-suits, and 
criminal prosecutions. Hence that day which the religion and 
laws of the countr}' have set apart for the public worship of God, 
is openly profaned. In houses of this description, liquor is^ con- 
stantly sold on that day, in defiance of the law. And the poor^ 
- instead of spending the time allotted them for rest from their 
labour, and the service of their Maker, are eucouraged to devote 
it to intoxication and profanity. 

These enormities, so fatal to the health and morals, and fre- 
quently to the life, of the individuals who commit thera, and so 
contrary to law, both divine and human, cannot but be disgrace- 
inl, uxl will ultimately prove ruinous to the people among whom 
they arc tolerated. 

Supposing that the city contains fourteen thousand families, 
nbich is a probable calculation, it will apjiear that one seventh of 
(he inhabitants are maintained by selling poison to the rest. Can 
it be wise, can it be consistent with dut}', thus to distribute incen* 
dves to vice through every street in the city ? 

The habit of drinking ardent spirits enervates the mind, 
sours the disposition, inflames the passions, renders the heart 
caDoiu to the feelings of humanity, and leads to the neglect and 
violation of the social duties. It lays the foundation of many 
diseases, and makes others terminate faully which would other, 
vise yield to the application of remedies. By many whose opi- 
nions doer\'e weight, it has been thought as destructive to thr 
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human species as the sword : and in this country, certainly, it 
furnishes death with more victims than all the other causes of 
premature mortality. 

Many of these considerations acquire additional force when 
the form of government and political institutions of our country 
are taken into view. The annals of historv attest, that ahnost 
every free state of antiquity lost its liberty in consequence of the 
corruption of the lower classes of its citizens : and scarce an in* 
stance can be found of a popular government which has survived 
the morals and manners of its pi-ople. 

Surely then ever}- one who is interested in the preservation 
of the peace, the welfare, and the liberty of his countn', eveiy one 
who reflects on die spirit, the laws, and the sanctions of the holy 
religion which he professes, must be impressed witli the necessity 
and dut}' of endeavouring to arrest the progress of so destructive 
a vice, and to lessen the practice of unnecessarily granting licenses 
for the express purpose of furnishing his fellow citizens with ft 
poison so fata! and so baneful in its effects. 

There can be no hope of accomplishing this most important 
and desirable o!)ject, while the present s)6tem is continued of 
licensing petty taverns and grog-shops, the nurseries of intempe- 
rance, disorder and profligacy. With the wisdom of the Corpo- 
ration of this city, and of the Legislature, this business must 
ultimately rest. It cannot be supposed that they will regard 
with indifference a subject which involves so deeply the health, 
the morals, and the happiness of their fellow citizens. 

The committee therefore forbear to detail any system for 
correcting the evil they complain of, further than to suggest the 
propriety of applying to the Legislature for an act, so to enhance 
ihe expense of obtaining licenses, to retail spirituous liquors in 
the city of New York, as to diminish the number of applicants 
For them. 

The committee also think it would be useful to license beer- 
iiouses, and to permit small liquors and cider only to be sold in 
hem. Houses of this description are licensed in the neighbour- 
ng states, but there is no regulation concerning them in this. 
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BRIDEWELL. 

IN obedience to the latter part of thtir instructions, the 
mittee have visited the Bridewell or Cky Prison. It con- 
165 persons, of whom 93 were men, and 72 women. 

In one apartment were confined the male prisoners, accused 
of Irarglaiy and other atrocious crimes, and who had not yet been 
tried, together with some convicts. Their situation was tolera- 
Vfy comfortable, and attention seemed to have been paid to keep 
diem dean. 

Another apartment contained all the ft male prisoners, va* 
gnnts, prosdcutes, women sentenced to imprisonment for 30 and 
to days, female paupers who had misbehaved in the Alms-house, 
«■! tboie committed on suspicion only. Black and white, sick 
■d well, of all ages from infants at the breast to seventy years 
eU, were here indiscriminately mingled together. Several of 
dwae women were destitute of a garment of any kind, and had 
■adiii^ but a dirty blanket wrapped round them. Most of the 
idlers were very ragged, and all extremely dirty. Few had suf- 
ficient covering for the night, and they lay promiscuously on the 
loor. Their countenances were in general wan and sickly, and 
the air of the room was intolerably bad. Two of the white 
women and one of the blacks were insane, and seemed to be 
occasionally treated as objects of diversion by the others. 

The provisions allowed them, are a portion of meat with 
potatoes, but without bread, every other day ; the residue of the 
dme they have mush and molasses twice a day. This is brought 
m bv the keeper, and set on the floor in a tub, round which the 
prisoners place themselves ; spoons and tin cups are furnished to 
some of them, but the greater number are without any. One 
woman is appointed by the keeper to preserve order, and is styled 
the captain, and she exercises the whip on her fellow-prisoners at 

fscretion. 

The committee could not help noticing an object of peculiar 
wretchedness, named Eliza Butlen onc^ said to be a decent 
woman, and wife to the master of a vessel ; but was two years 

ft 
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ago transported to Bridewell* Having been dreadfully burnt, her 
appearance is too shocking to describe. She is subject to fits, 
and occasionally insane, and when in that condition often beats 
her room-mates. — She lately almost killed a child. 

The situation of the men's apartments was so similar ta 
that of the one already described, that die committee forbear to 
detail their ol)6ervations at length. In one of the rooms, con- 
taining both blacks and whites, the captain was a negro, and said 
that he was often obliged to strip and whip his companions. In 
a corner of one room was a roan, by orders of the captain, io 
heavy chains. . Several boys^ from twelve to fifteen years of age, 
were confined among these men. On the ground floor of the 
prison was a miserable wretch, of the name of Paul, a native of 
New* Jersey : he is blind and insane, has no bed, but lies upon 
the floor and uses a block for his pillow. The keeper stated that 
when furnished with a shirt, the rats soon eat it ofil He ift some- 
times very unruly, and the persons confined with him, being 
often drunk, frequently beat and abuse him. Battles, it was said^ 
frequendy ensued^ in which his great strength was a subject of 
remark. 

Why or when this man was confined in this horrible place^ 
the committee are ignorant. The keeper informed them that he 
found him there upon his appointment to office, wbick was ten 
years ago. 

In all the apartments persons committed on suspicion, 
though not yet indicted, are confined promiscuously with those 
who have already been convicted ; and most of the prisoners of 
both descriptions, are employed in picking oakum. 

It is needless (or the committee to make many remarks on 
the foregoing statement of the condition of this prison; and 
they are convinced that no remedy can be introduced with 
any efllect, while the present system is pursued. We lose 
sight of the misery these poor objects of our commiseration 
undergo, when we reflect on the consequences of confining a 
number of inexperienced persons, and sometimes innocent, 
widi hardened old offenders. Here every sort of corruption 
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b generated that it is in the power of wickedness and poverty 
Co pvodoce. The old corrupt the young; the lewd inflame 
the more modest ; and the audacious harden the timid* Every 
one fortifies his mind as far as he is capable against his 
own remaining sensibility^ endeavouring to practise on others 
the arts that are practised on himself. In this condition, cor- 
rupted and corrupting, imprisonment, instead of amending the 
culprit, scr\'es, by the contagion of bad expample, and the exas- 
peration of bad passions, to render him an hundreofold more vi- 
cjous and untractable. 

Shall these irregularities, which are the cause of so much 
misery, disease, and all kinds of crimes and wickedness, be suf- 
fered to exist among an enlightened people, celebrated for their 
humanity, and making a profession of the mild virtues of the 
Christian religion i 

By an act of the legislature of this state, passed March 30th, 
1802, the corporation were authorized to erect a prison for soli- 
taiy confinement. The act directs that persons convicted at the 
court of Quarter-sessions of petit larceny, shall be confined in the 
said prison at the discretion of the court, not exceeding ninety 
days. 

If the corporation could be prevailed on to erect this prison, 
and if the law could be amended so as to allow justices of the 
peace, who are authorized to act under the laws respecting va- 
grants and for the suppression of vice and immoralitVi to send 
petty oiTeaders to this prison to be confined in a solitary ccrll 
on a low diet for a short term, or not exceeding thirty days, the 
committee are decidedly of opinion that it would be of great 
public utility, and (as far as small crimes can be prevented in a 
populous city) that it would more effectually prevent their com- 
mission than any other system of punishment that has been de- 
vised. It would be more honourable to the city and state, and 
more economical ; and, what is of far superior consequence, it 
would much conduce to the reformation of the offender : left to 
reflect in solitude and silence, his thoughts will be naturally 
directed to his present condition, and past conduct, and it is pos^ 
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siUe he nay become teiuible of his wickedneu and fallyt and t^' 

feeling the bitter pang* of remorse, be induced, when discharged, 

to amend bis life. 

THOMAS EDDY. 

PETER AUGUSTUS JAY. 

JOHN H. HOB ART. 

J. MORTON. 

12th Month (.December) 26th, 1809. 
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Sabbath^ or Sunday^ 



IT is incumbent on the editors to •bserve, that the copy of 
the remaining part of the discourse on the festival of Sunday, see 
page 14, has been misplaced* Should it come to hand, it will 
appear in a subsequent number. The following discourse, how* 
ever, on the same subject, delivered by Mr. Pages, a short time 
after, in a great measure supplies the deficiency, as in this be 
briefly recapitulates the substance of the former. 

The editors request their readers to bear in mind the obser* 
vations they made in their introduction to this subject — that they 
had no wish to see the Sunday abolished in this country, but 
merely to show that it is no more holy than any other day, and 
to urge the propriety of spending it in a rational and useful man- 
ner ; and not, as is now the custom, in attending to idle disserta* 
tions upon chimerical abortions of nature; upon ghosts, witch-' 
craft, prophecies, revelations, and dreams. Whilst those wha 
are necessitated profanely to descant upon these topics, and thus 
to outrage philosophy, and the eternal and immutable laws of 
nature, to satisfy a vitiated and wilfully per\'erse taste, must, if 
they possess sane understandings, despise either the stupid cre- 
dulity or the base hypocrisy of their supporters. 

We recollect that when the subject for the more pious ob- 
servance of Sundav was brought before the legislature of this 
state by the recommendation of the then governor Jay, a rcpre- 
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acntadve from the city of New- York aptly observed, that if the 
Icgiabiture undertook to pass any ace upon the subject, it would 
be proper to enforce the entire commandment of Moses, which 
expressly says " six days shalt thou labour, but the seventh is the 
Lord's," Sec. This somewhat disconcerted the advocates for the 
bill proposed ; they, however, in obedience to the wish of the 
goveroor, proceeded to pass a law to enforce the more rigid ob- 
servance of Aejirst day of the week, and not that of the seventh^ 
as commanded b)' AfOses« The methodists, and other fanatics, 
undertook to see the law put in execution in this city ; a moiety 
of the fine for the breach thereof went to the complainant, in 
consequence of which they extorted some money from poor indus* 
trious hairdressers, and others, whose sedentary occupations ren- 
dered the relaxation of a walk into the country, on a Sunday, very 
deuraUe. But the law was so repugnant to the habits and com- 
BOQ sense of the people, and met with such general and uniform 
oppnaition, that in a short time those who undertook to enforce it, 
became ashamed of their occupation, and it died a natural death, 
from the mere want of nursing. The ex-govcmor who proposed 
it, is DOW, as we are informed, busily employed in clearing up the 
most knotty points in the hitherto inexplicable revelations of 49^//]^ 
John, which is certainly much more laudable than arbitrarily 
forcing his religious notions upon his fellow citizens. 



SECOND DISCOURSE 

the festival of Sunday ^ delivered in the Temple ofReascn^ hf 
Raisin Pages, 30/A Ventose^ Second year of the French Re^ 
fublic. 

CITIZENS, BRETHREN, AND FRIENDS, 

I LATELY presented you with an historical essay upon 
the institution of the late festival of Sunday. Assisted by the 
double lights of history and of reason, I led you through the pro- 
found obscurity of the remotest centuries, and still greater obscu- 
rity of the most absurd fables, to the ancient origin of that cele- 
brated fete. You have seen it take rise in Egypt, from the centre 
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of slavery smd idolatr}** You without doubt applauded the hu- 
nianity of the ancient legislators, who, pitying the lot of those 
unhappy slaves, wished, by means of the institution, to insure to 
them a day of relaxation, out of the power of their masters to 
deprive them of; without doubt you admired that wise policy, 
which, combining religious ideas with a law dictated by benevo- 
lence, caused to be consecrated to general repose the same day 
as was before consecrated to the worship of the sun. I was care* 
ful to make you remark that Moses, after having freed the He- 
brews from Egyptian ser\'itude,was constrained, to render himself 
popular, to preserve to the slaves who followed him into Judea^ 
the privilege of a day of repose which they before enjoyed. 

I was careful in the preceding discourse to remark to you 
how this institution was brought into Greece by Cyrops, an Egyp- 
tian, the founder of Athens, or by Danaus, another £g}*ptiaD^ 
master of the kingdom of Argos, if it was not already established 
there by a colony of emigrants, who, it is said, conquered that 
country so well known for the great men it afterwards produced. 

Thus, you see, that tree which the hand of humanity had 
planted in Africa, soon after extend almost perceptibly its bene- 
ficent branches over Europe and Asia, inviting slaves as well as 
masters, to repair once a week to repose together under its deli- 
cious shade, to remind mankind that, notwithstanding their dif- 
ferent situations and conditions, they were all upon a level in the 
eyes of nature. I arrested your attention for a moment upon that 
city, once the proud mistress of kings, at present the unhappy 
slave of a priest, formerly the country of the Brutus' and Catos, 
now the haunt of the sons of Franciscan or Dominican friars, — 
formerly from the height of the capitol, regulating the destinies 
of the earth, which contemplated her with veneration ; at this 
lime, from the heart of the Vatican, offering no more than abso- 
lutions and agnus, to those nations who regard her with contempt : 
upon Rome in fact, which, after adopting the gods, laws and 
cubtoms of Greece, extended its dominion even to the extremities 
of the universe, most of the empires of which were but provinces 
to her. At length I showed you how the feast of Sunday, re- 
spected by those who preached the doctrine of the sage of Judea, 
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wu contiouaUy presrrved among the Pagans, because in being 
convened to Christianity, they continued to cherish slavery j and 
you remained no longer astonished to witness that even after 
slavei^' was abolished, a feast, consecrated by ancient custom and 
religious ideas, should outlive the cauM that produced it, and be 
reuined even to as late a period as the turbulent times of the 
rising republic* This feast would peiiiaps have continued, in 
spite oF common reason, to our latest posterity, if, in the plenitude 
of her regenerating power, France, erecting in some measure a 
barrier between the past and the future, had not strengthened that 
immoveable mountain, against which the waves of the vast ocean 
t)f error and prejudice, formed from the collected dross of fifty 
ages, have continually broke. Be it as it may, cidzena, I pro- 
mised you the truth ; I told it to you ; at present it remains for 
you to judge in what light we ought to view those vile comiptors 
of public morals and opinion, who even at this time have the 
audacity to pretend that we ought to suffer fines, imprisonment, 
aad even death, rather than work on the Sunday. Pardon me, 
republicans, if in order to pull off the mask of hypocrisy with 
whidi those impostors cover themselves, and to take away the 
veil of error, still extended over the eyes of some good citisens, 
I should here borrow the language of a man who had nothing of 
the ecclesiastic but the robe, whose modesty, virtue and memory 
will be always dear to literature, to philosophy, and to humanity, 
I speak of the celebrated Abbe St. Pierre. 

This great man, who has written so much upon the science 
of government, regarded the prohibition of work on the Sunday 
only as a rule of ecclesiastical discipline, which in his opinion 
night be dispensed with, so far as to permit the poor to pursue 
tbeir customary labour after mass and the sermon ; and that all 
other religious festivals ought to be abolished. Observing that 
die gain accruing to the nadon by this change, would probably 
amount to ittore than twenty million livres per annum. 

** With respect even to those who are not poor (continues he) 
if, after mass and the instructions of the morning, they recom- 
menced their labours, and their trade or commerce, they would 
not then frequent taverns, and expend, to the great prejudice of 
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their families, a part of what they earned in the week. They 
would not be so often intoxicated, nor consequently so liable to 
breed quarrels, and thus would they avoid the evils which spring 
from idleness and the cessation from innocent labour. At last, 
said he, if the bishops who formed the canons had seen taverns 
established, if they had foreseen at! the disorders which idleness 
and the cessation from daily labour was to cause, they would have 
been content with the recitation of the mass, and the usual instruc- 
tion of the morning." 

O, you citizens, who, after having had the force to burst the 
chains with which the tyrants called king;;, loaded your bodies, 
still have the weakness to bear patiently those which the t\Tants 
called priests, have loaded your minds ; you who, early bent under 
the yoke of sacerdotal prejudice, have not yet been able to regain 
the attitude which becomes men ; you, in favour of whom prin- 
cipally, I have extracted the passage I have just repeated, and in 
which is seen the beneficent soul of its author— meditate, I con- 
jure you ; meditate upon the words of a priest, whose Heart has 
been always a stranger to the imposture and hypocrisy of his 
cotemporaries in the cause of the church. 

^ On Sundays, said he, go to mass, hear the sermon, and return 
to your daily occupations." If this doctrine was then impious 
heresy, contrary to the divine law, why did not the bishops con- 
demn it ? Why did not the Sorljonne censure it ? Why did not 
the Vatican hurl its thunder-bolts upon the doctrine and upon its 
author? The silence which those modern pharisees then ob- 
served, was on their part, but an act of prudence. They were 
fearful to attack a man, who, with a bold hand, had dared to raise 
up one comer of the veil, lest in provoking him he should tear 
off their mask, and expose to the eyes of the irritated people 
their disgusting baseness. They kept their peace, but they well 
knew that the Sunday makers and keepers did not read the writ- 
ings of philosophers ; that the ordinances of that butchering king, 
Charles the Ninth, forbade all servile work on those days, under 
penalties which the citizens were afraid to incur ; and they little 
imagined, that one day a Temple, dedicated to Reason, would 
he erected upon the ruins of the Altar and the Throne, and that 
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a doctrine, destructive to their deceptions and falsehoodsi would 
Acre be preached to regenerated men. 

At any rate, the respectable authority of the Abbe St, Pierre, 
joined to the historic accounts which I have already given, are. 
Without doubt, sufficient to open the eyes of the citizens who, 
with honest, welUmeaning hearts, have lived until this time in 
ignonmce and error. As for hypocrites, I am well convinced that 
WKf voice, like unto that of a man cr>'ing in t!ie desert, will not 
be heard, and that truth will find all the avenues of their souls 
shot against her councils. They are not those weak and credu- 
lous dtizens who want only to be enlightened ; they are villams, 
who, «»ncealing personal interest under the mask of religion, 
would sacrifice the whole universe to accomplish the culpable 
dcare they cherish of a chimerical counter-revolution. 

But you, brave republicans, you, the force and honour of 
aHnkind, listen to a citizen, a friend, a brother, worthy of your 
can6deDce as he has no interest in leading you into error. He is 
noc like those men who made use of the altar, only to live by the 
altar. At the time of your harvests, he will not come to demand 
of you a part of the fruit of the sweat of your brows. At your 
marriages, he will not sell you the permission to have legitimate 
duldren. At their birth, he will not make you pay for a few 
drops of water. At your funerals, he will not rob your heirs of 
a part of their patrimony ; in a word, he will never come to de- 
OMnd of you, not even in quality of a present, a recompcnce for 
the trouble he shall have taken to instruct you. 

Desist, cries that monitor, your conscience ; desist from 
slavishly following the traces of idolators and pagans. Desist 
from holding in such superstitious veneration a fete which was 
iastituted and preserved only in favour of slavery. Now that 
slavcT}' is no more — now that liberty triumphs, let the fete of 
slaves give place to that of freemen.f 

Citizens, I speak to men, to Frenchmen, to republicans. We 
have all of us swo:*n, in the most solemn manner, always to sup- 
jfl-c^s trrannv, and to defend the cause of libertv with our last 

r The Decades. 
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breath* I say all of us ; for you perceive that I do not phce in 
the rank of Frenchmen, not even in the rank of men, those mon- 
sters, the refuse of nature, a reproach to humanity, the scourge 
of France ; those tigers, whose sacrilegious wishes have called 
down at once upon our country, war, famine, slaver}', death, and 
all the different species of public calamities. Do you, citiaena, 
believe that vain, unfruitful sermons will acquit us of the great 
debt we have contracted with our common mother, our country i 
Do you believe the dormant zealot to be sincere i Do you be- 
lieve we can regard as worthy to enjoy liberty that man, who, 
still disgusting with the smell of the mire of the marsh, in vmn 
endeavours to reach the top of the mountain ? — No, citizens no ! 
He only, in my eyes, is worthy of the august tide of republican, 
who, inspired with an ardent love for his country, thinks, acts and 
speak« only for her ; who, placing his greatest hopes in her hap- 
piness, renders subordinate his sentiments, his passions, hia inter* 
csts, to her welfare ; who, aa the two Brutus' is ready to aaorifiee 
to her the days of a son or of a father ; who, as Regulua or Le 
Peltier, is ready to sacrifice for her his own life ; in short, who, 
as Fabius, is ready to sacrifice all, even hia reputation, in dc* 
fence of his country. And thou wouldest aspire to this tide, thou 
pusibnimous man, who hast not even the fortitude to sacri- 
fice to thy country a ridiculous prejudice. You would aspiro to 
that title, weak man, whose head is still filled with the romantic 
stories of your nurse, conceiting every moment you see the earth 
open before you, and those chimerical funeral piles of an imagi- 
nary hell, lighted for your punishment ! No, you are not wonhy 
of the title to which you aspire ! you rather merit that in the day 
of its vengeance, the nation should blot you out with ignominy 
from the list of its citizens. But you, freemen, to whom I ad- 
dress myself, turn your wandering eyes upon our rising republic ; 
what sight does she present to you f — At first you see her rising 
from the l)osoni of political disturbances, rather let us say, from 
the bosom of the virtue? of the people and the crimes of the last 
tyrant. Soon the lightning glares, the thimder rolls round her 
cradle ; every danger seems at once to besiege her childhood.-^ 
Sometimes 'us the frightful tempest of federalism, who in its 
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cmcl rage threatens to swallow her up. Sometimes that deadly 
apathy ol' modcratiamt which, wich its perfidious lukewarmnesa 
or indiiFereQce» endeavours to exiioguish her vital priociples. Oo 
me side are the combined tyrants, who have armed against 
m Bamerous phalanx of slaves ; on the other are the villains 
kindle around her the torches of fanaticism, and stir up the 
facbrands of civil war. In the back ground are seen those traiton, 
Aoae infamous, sordid wretches, who barter for gold, even the 
Mood of her intrepid defenders. I should never conclude, ciu- 
were I to endeavour to finish the sad description which I 
but sketched. 

Nearly overwhelmed with so many perils that beset her on 
ndes, the Republic, when nearly expiring, uttered a great cry, 
called to your brothers, husbands and sons. They heard her, 
nuiged under her banners, flew to the field of honour, where 
accompanies them; they want for nothing but bread, 
which they ask af you, and you would wish to remain in a crimi- 
atate of inactivity ! they request it of you, and their plaintive 
would fain strike your inattentive ears ; they demand it 
ttota your hands, and your nervous arms, accomplices of Pitt 
aid of Coburg, lanquish in culpable inaction ! 

No, citizens, no : we have all, I repeat it, we have all sworn 
so aupport the republic ; let us always have the sacred promise 
deeply imprinted on our memories, and though we cannot all 
repair to the frontiers to risk our persons in her defence, at least 
■poo our farms, in our cities, in our abodes, let us consecrate to 
her, every moment of our time, and let us shun the occasion of 
heiog aUe to say, even for once — O my friends, I have lost a 

dav! 

It is thus, by dint of industr}*, we shall fill the vacancy in our 
agriculture and manufactures, occasioned by the absence of so 
many young warriors, whom the love of their country has ranged 
under the tri-cloured banner. It is thus that we shall be able to 
frustrate the machinations of those ferocious enemies who wish 
to see tis a prey to all the horrors of famine — it is thus that at once 
victorous over the double tyranny of priests and kings, we shall 
shordy witness the triumphant republic trample under foot with 
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disdain the crowD and the mitre. But if there be still amoagse 
U8 men, whose hearts, dried up by egotism and rendered inseii* 
sible to the general good, men whose degraded minds are not 
touched with the great interest of public affairs ;— ah ! at Icaat^ 
\f ould I say to them, remain not insensible to the welfsire of your 
own families, suffer yourselves to be affected with your per- 
sonal interests, the pivot upon which your actions turn. 

The day in which your vigorous arms, enslaved by a frivo* 
lous prejudice, refuse to work, is for you a day of loss, of expense, 
and cnme. On the other hand, idleness conducts you to a tavern, 
there it almost always happens that you deliver yourselves over to 
detestable excesses ; and, as the Abbe St. Pierre said, you there 
spend, to the great prejudice of your families, a part of what yoa 
earned the preceding day ; happy still, if quarrels, disputes, im- 
prudent conversations, effects loo common of immoderate drink- 
ing, did not occasion wounds or punishments, which render yoa 
incapable, during some days, of earning your children bread. 

Do not bring for excuse, the pretended commandments of 
God, or those of the church. You are no longer permitted to 
remain ignorant that Moses, who had God at his disposal, as 
Numa had the nymph £gune, and Mahomet, the holy spirit, ha» 
commanded the obser\'ance of Saturdays and not of Sundays.-— 
You cannot at this day be ignorant that tlie church, that pretended 
-mother of whom we were the foster fathers, has made us drink 
deep of the cup of error and falsehood. If the proofs already 
given were insufficient to open your eyes, I could yet add a reason, 
the force of which equals its simplicity* The action of providing 
food for our fellow-beings is, without dispute, much more noble and 
christian-like than that of killing them ; notwithstanding, whilst 
the husbandman was forbid, under penalty of committing a mortal 
sin, to work in his fields on the holy Sundays, it was permitted 
to Catholic armies to give bloody battles without committing 
even a venial sin. But I wish to know by what strange over- 
turning or metumorphohlng of ideas, could the pretended infal- 
lible church tolenite on those days, the exercise of the cruel 
trade of butchering munkind, and forbid the peaceful exercise of 
that profession which procures them bread ^ 
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70 CHARACTER OF JESUS CHRIST. 

arose at this time, (the period in which Christ is supposed to have 
lived) which made some disturbance in Judea. The Jewish 
tradition, although no doubt interlarded with fable, is at least 
some evidence of the fact ; which acknowledges that such a per* 
son actually sprang up amongst them, and after, as they say, de* 
luding many, suffered an ignominious and cruel death. We 
^erefore have no more doubt on our minds that there was such 
a man, than we have that there existed such legislators as Moset 
and Mahomet. 

In that age it appears that the Mosaic superstition, which, 
from its commencement, was a grievous burthen on the Jewish 
nation, had been shamefully corrupted, and that the priests pos- 
sessed unbounded power over the property and consciences of 
the people — hence they increased the rituals of worship to such 
a pitch as to render them an intolerable t}Tanny. The Romans 
also, at that period, had partially subdued the Jewish nation, and 
left them but the shadow of their ancient independence. 

At this important crisis, this obscure reformer^ whose youth 
had been spent in the mountainous parts of Palestine, daringly 
attacked their national prejudices, and attempted to uproot that 
corrupt system of religious mummery, with which they were 
oppressed. 

His political principles were those of a republican, for he 
taught the lessons of political equality. 

His religious dogmas were those of the Theophilanthroplst^ 
for he inculcated reverence to the deity, and benevolence towards 
the whole human family. It is true that his tenets have since 
been veiled and enshrouded in the robes of impiety by the kna- 
very and craft of some of his fanatical disciples ; — but we shall, 
in future numbers, endeavour to sift and separate the wheat from 
the chaff, and show that the morality which he preached to his 
followers was the same as that taught by Plato, Socrates and 
Epictelus, who lived before him. 

In that rude and barbarous age, it was the practise of men 
who wished to govern the passions of the ignorant, to pretend|K> 
he messengers sent from heaven ; it is therefore probable t6at 
Jesus Christ, like many of his cotemporaries, made use of this 
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stratagem, more powerfully to enforce his doctrines upon the 
niDds of the vulgar. However that may be, we find that the 
Jewish Sanhedrim became alarmed at his growing popularity ; 
for, ffX)m his obscure retreat, we find him advancing into their 
very capital, and in their very temple bearding their authority ; 
ridiculing their ridiculous superstitions, and assuming a controul 
over the pettifogging retailers of oflferings in the porches, and 
•ko over the horde of usurers that infested the temple. After 
numerous expedients had failed, they at length hit upon one, 
which they hoped would be effectual, to take off their dangerous 
rivaL They therefore denounced him as a traitor, and an enemy 
to Caesar. 

The Roman governor, to gratify the revenge of the infuri- 
Med priests, whose power he had shaken, delivered him over to 
their will, after a mock trial ; at the same time declaring that he 
CMmd him guiltless. They therefore doomed him to suffer cru- 
cifixion, the common punishment for heinous offences. 

Thus the man who had humanely endeavoured to ameliorate 
the oottdition of his countr}^men, and to rescue them from civil 
despotism and religious tyranny, prematurely fell a victim to the 
bigotry and superstition of the age in which he lived, and became 
a maattyr in the cause of philanthropy. His character was adorned 
with ao assemblage of amiable virtues, and his ethics were cal- 
culated to render his fellow*creatures individually happy, and 
sodaUy benevolent. 

Such, in our opinion, are the true characteristics of Jesus 
Christ But, several centuries after his death, interested and 
fanatical men founded a monstrous and impious system of religion 
in his name.-*It is not pretended that he wrote a single line of 
this himself. His expositors however, to suit their own purposes, 
taking the heathen mythology as their guide, first deified hicn, 
and then intermixed with his rational ethics the most abominable 
frauds that were ever imposed upon human cred^iMty. 
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72 DEBTORS' PRISON. 



FOR THE THEOPHILANTHROPIST. 



DEBTORS* PRISON. 



" Man's inhumanity lo man, 

'* Makes coui; less thousands mourn." 

BURNS. 

Messrs. Editors^ 

PERCEIVING that your monthly publication, under 
the above title, is iniended as a conveyance, through which 
the public may be apprised of all abuses which ought to be cor- 
rected, and of all improvements which have been, or might be 
adopted for the benefit of your fellow-citizens, I take the liberty 
of offering you some hasty reflections respecting, the debtors' 
prison of this city, not doubting but that the other prisons in this 
state have equal claims on the jlstice of our legislature. 

I yesterday visited this compound of misery and of vice, the 
tout ensemble of which is calculated to arouse the sensibility of the 
most obdurate heart. In one room I saw a number of men in 
the vigour of life, murdering their best days, in fruitless endea- 
vours to drown reflection by card playing and other futile amuse- 
ments* In another, a woman, with several children, weeping by 
the side of a hapless husband and father, inhumanly deprived of 
the power to render the least aid to those who had such powerful 
claims on his exertions. From this scene I turned to another 
apartment, to witness one still more affecting ; here I beheld a 
group of female prisoners, huddled together in a confined room, 
and who, half naked and half starved, ieippeared, in despair, to 
have abandoned every trait which peculiarly marks the amiabi- 
lity of their sex ;^i— nature revolted at the sight, and modesty 
beckoned me to depart. ^|^ 

My indignution was aroused when I reflected upon flR 
agents in this cruelty. — That those who, after amassing consi- 
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deraUe sums by the imprudence of these victims to treachery 
and seduction, but experiencing some disappointment in (heir 
unconscionable expectations of gain, had remanded them over to 
this place of punishment ; the public becoming parties in the in- 
£imy, by lending a prison for the purpose of satiating the ven- 
geance of these inhuman wretches ; and that quack doctors, who 
exercise a trade more injurious to society than that of highway- 
mcD, who fatten upon the credulity and ignorance of the multi- 
tude ; in short, whose occupation is murder, took a prominent 
part in the mischief. 

The sight of so much degradation and misery threw me 
into a profound reverie, and forcing myself from the vievir of the 
unhappy objects that surrounded me, the following reflections 
occurred. 

Where is the necessity of all this pain and suffering ? why 
ihis cnieky of man to man i why are nearly one hundred of my 
fellow creatures immured within these walls, shut out from t le 
benignant rays of heaven ? what crimes have they committed ? 
Some of them, no doubt, have tfben guilty of intentional wrong, 
of committing frauds upon their fellow citizens ; whereas others 
can be charged only with the crime of poverty, occasioned by 
imprudence and imavoidable misfortunes. And do the laws of 
our country make no distinction between misfortune and crime. 
Shall creditors, the party concerned, and often the most unprin- 
cipled of the community, who have amassed money by the op- 
pression of the widow and orphan, by chicanery and fraud, around 
whose hearts not a drop of the milk of human kindness circu- 
lates, whose ruling passion is avarice, which, being thwarted in 
its views, is deaf to the voice of reason, and the cries of distress, 
shall they be the judge and jury to determine the amount of 
punishment due to an unfortunate debtor, from whom their cupi- 
dity is unable to wring another farthing of, perhaps, an unjust 
demand ? 

Will our legislators, in cold blood, combine with wretches 
iilS these to torture even unto death, an honest and amiable 
man ? Shall they provide a chameUhouse for the deposit of the 
famished Ixxlics of their fellow men ? From whence they would 

10 
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assuredly never return, were it not for the interference of a 
chosen few who feel for others^ woe, and who by throwing them- 
selves betwixt the law and the grim tyrant death, arrest the 
immediate execution of the devoted victim. But, alas ! all that 
humanity in this case can do, is by the administering of paliatives, 
to ward off for a time the lingering, but certain, approaches of 
dissolution* Where then is our boasted jurisprudence? The 
freedom of our laws ? When we fall so much short in this particu- 
lar, of the justice of the European governments, most of which 
grant at least the partial means of existence to confined debtors. 
In fact we have inherited our jurisprudence from perhaps the 
worst government, in this respect, on earth — W^hose God is gold, 
whose avaricious tyrant never forgave the sin of poverty— and 
who himself detained one of his loving subjects in prison seven^ 
teen years for the paltry sum of seven pounds.^^ln whose favour, 
the occasional acts of the British government, for the relief of 
confined debtors, always ^j|^e an exception; that is, that his 
debts shall in all cases be pa^, otherwise the debtor to remain in 
prison. I understand hoirev^that the late Jubilee in England 
was occasioned by his majesty (in consequence of arriving to tlie 
fiftieth year of his wicked reign, in imitation of his predecessor, 
James,) forgiving all debts, as well as crimes, popery and witch- 
craft excepted. 

What reason have those who make laws to conclude that 
there are better and more humane men in the community than 
themselves? Why should they grant absolution for deliberate 
intention to murder? And which, in fact, is often absolutely 
committed. Look over the list of unforgiving creditors, and you 
will find upon it, with few exceptions, only the sordid miser, and 
the mean shuffling peculator. 

But let us Iiope that the wisdom of our legislators (who have 
already meritoriously occupied much time upon this subject) 
will finally devise some means more consistent with distributive 
justice, than tlie present system affords. In the mean time let 
me entreat the unmerciful creditor, and the man of wealth, to 
visit this abode of wretchedness, and behold what havoc avarice 
makes upon suffering humanity. We see stately mansions 
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erected at an immense expense, for the pretended worship of the 
creator; but here is to be found a more acceptable worship. 
Come into this prison, and unbar its gates to your unfortunate 
brethren ; by which you will perform an act of religion, that will 
outweigh, in the sight of God, a life of prayer^ 

After bestowing such aid as my scanty means would allow, 
to those whose chums appeared most pressings I was preparing 
to depart, when m) attention was suddenly arrested by the groans 
^ another tenant to this gloomy abode ; it was a poor woman, 
who for a small debt, had been dragged from a sick bed by those 
harpies of the law, falsely styled officers of justice (i" most of 
whose crusted aouls all the sympathies and decencies of humanity 
are extinct,) to a justice's court, where, unable to stand, she lay on 
one of the benches, till judgment was pronounced, and execution 
granted ; from thence the was brought in a cart to the prison* 
gate, and dumped upon the pavement. On entering the prison, 
she assured the turnkeys that she waa unable to ascend the stairs; 
they appeared to doubt the fact, and ordered her in a harsh tone 
lo proceed, at the same time taking hold of her, they conducted 
her to her destined place, in the upper story. Where having 
arrived, exhausted with fatigue, she fell motionless on the floor, 
and in a few minutes her spirit took its flight, leavmg a lifeless 
corpse to re¥rard her inhuman persecutors. 

*' Min, dress'd in a little brief HUihority» 
Commits such barbVous deed* before high hesT^n, 
As makes e'en angels weep.** 

Gendemen, romance is excluded from the picture I have 
portrayed ; if its extravagance excites in your minds the least 
doubt of the facts, they can be proved by a host of evidence. 

HOWARD. 
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*' The proper study of mankind is man ** Pops. 

BIOGRAPHY 18 at once the most useful and pleasing 
method of inculcating lessons of wisdom. Our curiosity prompts 
us to pursue the history, and our feelings become interested in 
the delineation of the leading traits of character peculiar to dis^ 
tinguished individuals. And as virtuous examples may stimu* 
late to emulation in the path of rectitude, biography ought to be 
considered an important branch of moral science. This study i» 
in a measure, indispensible in a free country, particularly of such 
extent as our own ; because it is the only means by which the 
citizens at large can be made acquainted with the history, cha-^ 
racter, and genius of their agents^ as well as of moral, political 
and scientific writers, whose talents may entitle them to pubUc 
notice. 

In a monarchy, there is not the same inducement, nor ne-^ 
cessity for the nation to become acquainted with those who 
manage their affairs ; where the monarch himself filb by his own 
appointment all offices of honor, profit and trust ; and where the 
most unprincipled part of the community, whose views being 
congenial with tyranny, generally obtain the preference : here it 
is useless for the people to investigate character ; because their 
exposition of the faults of public officers would probably operate 
as a recommendation to the monarch. But, as before observed, 
in a government like ours, the subject is all-important, and if 
treated with impartiality, must prove beneficial. In order to 
this, we are well aware of the necessity of disclaiming all local 
and party prejudices, and of a rigid observance of the gulden rule 
of the poet, 

** Naught to extenuate, nor aught set down in malice." 

The idea is sometimes advanced that the Deity confers ge- 
nius and abilities on certain individuals, in different nations of 
the earth, suited to the circumstances and times in which they 
live ; if by this is meant a special interference of providence for 
the purpose of producing certain events, wc disbelieve the fact ; 
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because it would imply a miracle, which in our opinion is incon- 
sbtent with the unchangeable nature of the supreme being. 
Besides, it is impious to suppose that a just God would show any 
paitialit}' to a particular nation. If Franklin, Jefferson, Wash- 
ii^OD, the Adams', and their associates, were reared up ia' 
America in order to accomplish our revolution, and to establish 
a |BubIican government ; why did Fayette, Condorcet, Mira* 
beB, Volney, Brissot, &c. in France ; and Fitzgerald, Tone, the 
£inmets, and the Sheares', &c. in Ireland, whose cause was at 
kast as just as ours, and who possessed equal talents, fail of 
divine aid to accomplish a similar purpose ? — In fact, as the 
marquis La Fayette has said, ^^ for a nation to be free, it need 
but to will it." Had the people of those countries, as universally 
as in ours, co-operated with their patriotic leaders, they would 
have succeeded. But the habits of the people, and the circum- 
stances in which they were placed, rendered success more diffi- 
cult. Nothing is here meant to depreciate the merits of our 
revolutionary statesmen and heroeS| but simply to reprobate an 
imreasonable, superstitious, and we might add, impious reliance 
upon providential interference in any case whatever. The just 
and wise Deity has, no doubt, by the regular and natural opera- 
tion of his laws produced amongst the people of all countries 
sufficient intelligence for the management of their own concerns. 
And having done all that was necessary* on his part, if the people 
neglect to exercise those talents with which the Deity has endowed 
tfaem, and thereby suffer political or religious oppression they 
have themselves alone to blame. If they neglect the advice 
of Hercules to the waggoner, llitir fastings and prayers will never 
avail. All the Te Drums that have been chauntcd, on account 
of sanguinary victories, all the canting declamations respecting 
providential interferences, are dishonourable to the supreme 
Being, because they attribute to him an unjust parliality. They 
may suit the views of hypocrisy and bigotry, but must alwajs 
prove abhorrent to philosophy. 

Erroneous opinions are entertained by a ronsiderablc portion 
of the people of this country- with res[/ect to the talents requisite 
for legislators. Too great a preference is commonly given to 
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lawyers, many supposing that they alone are capable of making 
laws ; whereas their constant habits of poring over antique and 
barbarous forms, invented by cunning to entrap the simple, occa- 
sions them generally to envelope acts of their drafting in a kind 
of mysterious abracadabra, intelligible only to the craft them- 
selves. Besides, they are interested so to construct laws as to 
render their meaning susceptible of disputation. We hopi^ot 
to merit the accusation of illiberality in what we say upon^is 
subject ; ^^ we consider lawyers to be actuated by the same pas* 
sions as other men, and pursuing the ends of self-tnterest and 
ambition by the same paths in which all others would tread, con- 
ducted by the same temptations and opportunities.** And there 
are certainly among them, those whose integrity and good sense 
enables them to triumph over the trammels of technical absur- 
dities. 

Finally, we fully agree with our celebrated and much es» 
teemed countrj^man Joel Barlow, that ^* whatever there is in the 
art of government, whether legislative or executive, above the 
capacity of the ordinary class of what are called well-informed 
men, is superfluous and destructive, and ought to be laid aside* 
The man who is called a politician, according to the practical 
sense of the word in modern Europe, exercises an office infinitely 
more destructive to society than that of a highwayman. The 
same may be said in general of the financier ; whose art and 
mystery on the funding system of the present century, consist in 
making calculations to enable governments to hire mankind to 
butcher each other, by drawing bills on posterity for the pay- 
ment.'' 

We shall in future numbers endeavour correctly to delineate 
the biography and character of some of the most conspicuous 
American patriots. 



ANTIMONY. 

SO much inquiry has been made for antimony, in the United 
States, and hitherto with so little success, that we are induced to 
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publish an extract, pointing out a place where it may be found, 
from the tenth volume of the Medical RepoBitory, published ia 
this city, under the direction of doctors Mitchill and Miller ; and 
here we may be permitted to remark, that this work, as a literary 
and Bcientific publication, is equal, if not superior, to any thing of 
the kind at present in circulation, either in Europe or America. 
Its merits have justly added to the celebrity of the g;entiemen 
who conducted it. 

We consider this Notice as the more important, on account 
of the uncertainty which exists as to the period when we may be 
enabled to import this metal from Europe. Our government, it 
is true, permits its importation free from duty, but it is uncertain 
when it can come free from interruption. The following extract 
is from page 204 of the above-mentioned work. 

" Mr. Warden has forwarded from Paris to Dr. Mitchill a 
specimen of crude antimony, which was taken from a rein of that 
metal, at Sagherties, between Esopus and Kantskill, in the state 
of New York. It is reported to exist there in considerable quan- 
tity. This sample, which bad been examined by the Parisian 
chemists, was pronounced to be very good." 

If this information shall have any tendency to aid or improve 
tbe type founding business, and through that the great interests 
of learning and knowledge in our countr}', it will, we are pcr- 
«uaded, afford satisfaction and pleasure to every American patriot. 
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A SHORT time past was discovered in Colchester, a bed 
of substance which in its crude state, appears like one of the iron 
kind; but by reducing it to a powder, it is in fact a most beautiful 
ycHow, not much inferior to the noted fine paints of that colour. 

By exposing the substance to the action of fire, it is changed 
to m umbroua, chocolate, red or black hue, according to the de- 
gree of the heat. 

1*his new paint unites readily with oil or water, and when 
spread is very brilliant. 



TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE publisher tlianks those of his 8u!)scribers who have 
called^ or received and paid without hesitation, for the First 
Number of the TaEopHiLAsniRopisT. At the same time he 
regrets the necessity of slating, tliat a number of his supposed 
patrons have mistaken this work lor a missionar}', evangelical, or 
wonderful magazine; and besides, when presented with the bill of 
twenty-five cents, have been struck with horror at the enormity of 
the charge, for, as they say, so small a book ; alledging that they 
could not think of continuing as subscribers, without first obtain- 
ing their wives' consent. Pity has, in most cases of this kind, 
induced the publisher to erase the names of these unfortunate 
beings from the list of Theophilanthropists, being convinced that 
they would be of no use to the cause espoused by this publica- 
tion. And he thinks it charity to advise them immediately to 
take shelter under the banners of some superstition. In the me- 
thodist society they may glide smoothly down the stream of time 
imnoticed and unknown; and on quitting this tabernacle of flesh, be 
never mentioned more. The Theophilanthropist must be made 
of dilTcrent stuff, it is requisite that he be a man firm, candid and 
liberal ; who wishes, when he quits this mortal scene, to leave 
behind him some traces of utility. He must not only be con* ^ 
vinced, but act up to the conviction, " that it is the duty of every 
man who comes into the world, to use his best endeavours, how- 
ever insignificant, to leave it as much wiser, and as much better 
as he can." 

Upon men like these depends, in the opinion of the pub- 
lisher, the redemption of mankind from the degrading fetters of 
hereditary superstition. To these, and to theoe only, he appeals ; 
and he earnestly requests them in future to call for their num- 
bers, a^ the expence of delivering them and collecting payment, 
has in many instances exceeded the amount received. — " I have 
no change, — call again," — (for two shillings!) — is a language, in 
a case like this, inacfmissible ; and, if persisted in, must soon 
paraii^je the most zealous eflforts of the publisher. The success 
of the present number will decide the fate of the publication. 
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" Slave to no sect, who t«ke» no private rowl, 

" But look thro" Nature, up to Nature^ God— Po»b. 



ON EVILS OF IMPERFECTION. 

IContinuedfrom page 50.] 

IN pursuance of the plan proposed in my last, I shall now 
proceed to examine into the nature of each particular kind of 
evil, and in the 6nt place of those therein denominated evils of 
imperfection ; which are in truth no evils at all, but rather the 
absence of some comparative good ; and therefore I shall not 
have occasion to detain you long on that part of my subjects 

No system can possibly be formed, even in imagination with- 
out a subordination of parts. Every animal body must have 
different members subservient to each other ; every picture muat 
be composed of various colours, and of light and shade ; all har- 
mony must be formed of trebles, tenors, and basses ; every 
beautiftil and useful edifice must consist of hi^er and lower, 
more and less magnificent apartments. This is in the very essence 
of all created things, and therefore cannot be prevented by any 
means whatever, unless by not creating them at all : for which 
reason, in the formation of the universe, God was obliged, in or- 
der to carry on that just subordination so necessary to the very 
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existence of the whole, to create beings of different ranks ; and 
to bestow on various species of animals, and also on the indi- 
viduals of the same species, various degrees of understanding, 
strength, beauty, and perfection; to the comparative want of 
which advantages we give the name of folly, weakness, defor- 
mity, and imperfection, and very imjusdy repute them evils : 
whereas in truth they are blessings as far as they extend, though 
of an inferior degree. They are no more actual evils, than a 
amall estate is a real misfortune, because many may be possessed 
of greater. 

Whatever we enjoy, is purely a free gift from our Creator ; 
but that we enjoy no more, can never sure be deemed an injury, 
or a just reason to question his infinite benevolence. All our hap- 
less is owiqg to his goodness ; but that it is no greater, is 
owing only to ourselves, that is, to our not having any inherent 
right to any happiness, or even to any existence at all. This is 
no more to be imputed to God, than the wants of a beggar to the 
person who has relieved him : that be had somediing, was owing 
to his benefactor ; but that he had no more, only to his original 
poverty. 

They who look upon the privation of all the good they see 
other^ ci\ioy, or think possible for infinite power to bestow, as 
positive evil, imderstand not that the universe is a system whose 
very essence consists in subordination ; a scale of beings descend* 
ing by insensible degrees from infinite perfection to absolute no- 
thing ; in which, though we may justly expect to find perfection 
in the whole, could we possibly comprehend it ; yet would it be 
the highest absurdity to hope for it in all its parts, because tiie 
beauty and happiness of die whole depend altogether on the infe* 
riority of its parts, that is, on die comparative imperfections of 
the several beings of which it is composed. 

It would have been no more an instance of God's wisdom to 
have created no beings but of the highest and most perfect order, 
than it would be of a painter's art, to cover his whole piece with 
one single colour, the ftiost beautiful he could compose. Had 
be confined himself to such, nothing could have existed but dc'^ 
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ttd-gods, or arch-angels, and then all inferior orders must 
haiYt been void and uninhabited ; but as it is surely mort 
agreeable to infinite benevolence, that all these should bt 
illed up with beings capable of enjoying happiness themselves^ 
and contributing to that of others, they must necessarily be filled 
widi inferior bdbngs, that is, with such as are less perfect, but fron 
whose existence, notwidistanding that less perfection, more fe* 
ficity upon the whole accrues to the universe, than if no sucb 
liad been created. It is moreover highly probaUe that there if 
such a connection between all ranks and orders by subordinate 
degrees, that they mutually support each other's existence, and 
^ery one in its place is absolutely necessary towards sustaining 
die whcde vast and magnificent fabrick. 

You see, therefore, that it is utterly' impracticable, even Ibr 
infimte power, to exclude from creadon this necessary inferiority 
of some beings in comparison with odiers* All that it can do 
is to make each as happy as their respective situations will per^ 
mit ; and this it has done in so extraordinary a manner, as to 
leave the benevolence of our great Creator not to be doubted of; 
far though he cannot make all superior, yet, in the dispensations 
of hb blessings his wisdom and goodness both are well worthy 
the highest admiration ; for, amongst all the wide distinctions 
which he was obliged to make in the dignity and perfection of 
his creatures, he has made much less in their happiness than is 
usually imagined, or indeed can be believed from outward ap- 
pearances* He has given many advantages to brutes, iiriiich 
man cannot attain to with all his superiority, and many probably 
to man, which are denied to angels ; amongst which his igno- 
rance is perhaps none of the least. With regard to him, 
though it was necessary to the great purposes of human life to 
bestow riches, understanding and health, on individuals in very 
partial proportions; yet has the Almighty so contrived the 
nature of things, that happiness is distributed with a more equal 
hand. His goodness, we may observe, is always striving with 
these our necessary imperfections, setting bounds to the incon- 
veniences it cannot totally prevent, by balancing the wants, and 
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repayioig the sufferings of all by some kind of equivalent oatur-r 
ally resulting from their particular situations and circuiostances. 
Thus, for example, poverty or the want of riches, is generally 
compensated by having more hopes, and fewer fears, by a 
greater share of healdi^ and a more exquisite relish of the 
smallest enjoyments, than those who possess them are usually 
blessed with. The want of taste and genius, with all the 
pleasures that arise from them, are commonly recompensed by a 
more useful kind of comjnon sense, together with a wonderful 
delight, as well as success, in the buisy pursuits of a scrambling 
world. The sufferings of the sick are greatly relieved by many 
trifling gratifications, imperceptible to others, and sometimes al- 
most repaid by the inconceivable transports occasioned by the 
return of health and vigour. Folly cannot be very grievous, 
because imperceptible ; and I doubt not but there is some truth 
in that rant of a mad poet, that there is a pleasure in being- 
mad, which none but madmen know. Ignorance, or the want 
of knowledge and literature, the appointed lot of all bom to 
poverty, and the drudgeries of life, is the only opiate capable 
of infusing that insensibility which can enable them to endure, 
the miseries of the one, and the fatigues of the other. It is a 
cordial admimstered by the gracious hand of Providence ; of 
wluch they ought never to be deprived by an ill-judged and im^ 
proper education. It is the basis of all subordination, the sup- 
port of society, and the privilege of individuals ; and I have evec 
thought it a most remarkable instance of the Divine Wisdom,, 
that whereas in all animals, whose individuals rise littie above 
the rest of their species, knowledge is instinctive ; in man 
whose individuals are so widely different, it is acquired by edu- 
cation ; by which means the prince and the labourer, the phi- 
losopher and the peasant, are in some measure fitted for their 
respective situations. The same parental care extends to every 
part of the ammal creation. Brutes are exempted from num- 
berless anxieties, by that happy want of reflection on past, and 
apprehension of future sufferings, which art annexed to their 
inferiority. Those amongst them who deveur others, are taught 
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by natnre to diapstch them as easily as posuble ; and man, lite 
moat merciless dcvourer of all, is induced, by his own adm^ 
tage, to icaat those designed for his sustenance, the more luxu- 
riously to feast upon them hinuelf. Thus misery, by all possible 
mediods, is diminished or repaid ; and happiness, lllee fluids, is 
ever tending lowwds an equilibrium. 

But was it ever so unequally divided, our pretence for com- 
plaint could be of thb only, that we are not so high in the scale 
eX existence as our ignorant ambition may desire ; a pretence 
iriiich must eternally subsist ; )>ccuise, were we ever so much 
higher, there woidd be still room for infinite power to exalt us ; 
aad since no link in the chain can be broke, the same reason for 
disqiuet must remain to those who succeed to that chasm, whidi 
must be occasioned t^ our preferment. A man can have no 
reason to repine, that he ta iK>t an angel ; nmr a horse that he 
is not a man : much less, that in their sevenl stations they pos- 
sess not the faculties of anotlier : fcir this would be an insufiera' 
ble misf<»tune. And doubtless it would be as inconvenient 
for a man to be endued with the knowledge of an anget^ as 
for a borae to have the reason of a man ; but, as they ar^ 
now formed by the consummate wisdom of the Creator, each 
cDJc^ pleasures peculiar to his situation ; and though the hap- 
^ness of one may perhaps consist in divine contemplation, of 
anotbcr in the acquiutioo of nealth and power, and that of a 
third, in wandering among limpid streams, and luxuriant pas- 
tures ; yet the meanest of-these enjoyments g^ve no inteiruptioa 
to the most sublime, but altogether undoubtedly increase the 
aggregate sum of felicity bestowed upon the universe. Greadjr 
indeed must that be lessened, were there no beings but of the 
hig^.est ordil'3. Did there not, for instance, exist on this terres- 
trial g^obe, any sensitive creatures inferior to man, how great a 
quantity of happiness must have been lost, which is now en- 
joyed by millions, who at present inhabit every part of its sur- 
tice, in fields and gardens, in extended desarts, impenetrable 
woods, and immense oceans i by monarchies of bees, republics 
of ants, and innumerable families of insects dwelling on every 
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leaf and flower, who are all possessed of as great a share of plea^' 
sure, and a greater of innocence, than their arrogant Sovereign, 
and at the same time not a litde contribute to his convenience 
and happiness* 

Has God> thou fool ! work'd solely for thy good ! 

Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ! 

Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn. 

For him as kindly spreads the flow'ry lawn. 

Is it for thee the lark ascends and singes ? « 

Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 

Loves of his own, and raptures, swell the note. 

The bounding steed you pompously bestride. 

Shares with his Lord the pleasure and the pride. 

Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 

The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. 

Thine the full harvest of the golden year ? 

Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer. 

Pops. 

Thus the Universe resembles a large and well-regulated Fam^ 
}ly, in which all the officers and servants, and even the do- 
mestic animals, are subservient to each other in a proper sub- 
ordinatien ; each enjoys die privileges and perquisites peculiar 
to his place, and at the same time contributes by that just 
subordination to die mangificence and happiness of the whole. 

It is evident, therefore, that these evils of imperfection, pro- 
ceeding from the necessary inferiority of some beings in com- 
parison of others, can in no sense be called any evils at all ; 
but if they could, it is as evident from thence, that there are 
many which even infinite power cannot prevent ; it being suf- 
ficiendy demonstrable, that to produce a system of created be- 
ings, all supreme in happiness and dignity, a government com- 
posed of all kings, an army of all generals, or a universe of all 
gods, must be impracticable for Omnipotence itself* 

We have here then made a large stride towards our intended 
goal, having at once acquitted the Divine Goodness, and freed 
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mankind from a numerous train of imaginary evils, by most 
deariy sheiYing them to be no evils at all ; and yet under this 
head are really comprehended all the evils we perpetually com- 
plain of, except actual pain, the nature of which, and how 
it came to have a place in the ^vorks of an omnipotent and good 
being, shall be considered in the next letter from, &c. 

[^To be Continued^ seepage 121«] 
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THOUGH God has g^ven us no innate ideas of himself; 
though he has stampt no original characters on our minds, 
wherein we may read his being ; yet, having furnished us with 
those faculties our minds are endowed with, he hath not left 
himself without witness ; since we have sense, perception, and 
reason, and cannot want a clear proof of him, as long as we ear- 
ly ourselves about us. Nor can we jusdy complain of our igno- 
rance in this great point, since he has so plentifully provided us 
with the means to discover and know him, so far as is necessaiy 
to the end of our being, and the great concernment of our hap- 
pmess* But though this be the most obvious truth that reason 
^scovers ; and though its evidence be (if I mistake not) equal 
to mathematical certainty ; yet it requires thought and attention, 
and the mind must apply itself to a regular deduction of it from 
some part of our intuitive knowledge, or else we shall be as un- 
certain and ignorant of this as of other propositions, which are in 
themselves capable of clear demonstration. To show, therefore, 
that we are capable of knowing, i. e. being certain that there 
b a God ; and how we may come by this certainty, I think we 
need go no further than ourselves, and that undoubted knowledge 
we have of our own existence. 

Man knows by an intuitive certainty, that bare nothing can n» 
more produce any real being,. than it can be equal to two right 
angles. If a man knows not that non-entity, or the absence of 
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&D being, cannot be equal to two right angles, it is impossible he 
should know any demonstration in Euclid* If, therefore^ wt 
know there is some real being, and that non-entitjr cannot pro- 
duce any real being, it is an evident demonstration, that from 
eternity there has been something ; since what was not frt)m eter- 
nity had a beginning, and what had a beginning must be produ- 
ced by something else* 

Next, it is evident, that what had its being and beginning from 
another, must also have all that which is in, and belongs to its 
being, from another too. All the powers it has must be owing 
to, and received from, the same source* This eternal source, 
then, of all being, must also be the source and original of all 
power : and so this eternal Being must be also the most power- 
ful. 

Again, a man finds in himself perception and knowledge t 
we have then got one step further ; and we are certain now, that 
there is not only some being, but some knowing intelligent being 
in the world* 

There was a time, then, when there was a knowingbeing, and 
when knowledge began to be ; or else there has been also ft 
knowing being from eternity. If it be said, there was a time 
when no being had any knowledge, when that eternal being was 
void of all understanding ; I reply, diat then it was impossible 
there should ever have been any knowledge : it being as impos- 
sible that things wholly void of knowledge, and operating blindly, 

• 

and without any perception, should products a knowing being, as 
it is impossible that a triangle should make itself three angles 
bigger than two right ones. For it is as repugnant to the idea 
of senseless matter, that it should put into itself sense, perception 
and knowledge, as it is repugnant to the idea of a triangle, that 
it should put into itself greater angles than two right ones. 

Thus from the consideration of ourselves, and what we infalli- 
bly find in our own constitution, our reason leads us to the know- 
ledge of this certain and evident truth. That there is an eternal, 
most powerful, and most knowing Being ; which, whether smy one 
will please to call God, it matters not* The thing is evident s and 
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from this idea duly considered, will easily be deduced all those other 
attribiitea which we ought to ascribe to this eternal Being. If, ne- 
verthekaa, any one should be found so senselessly arrogant, as 
ID suppose man alone knowing and wise, but yet the product 
of mere ignorance and chance, and that all the rest of the um- 
vene acted only by that blind haphazard, I shall leave with him 
diat very rational and emphatical rebuke of TuUy !• ii. De leg. 
to be considered at his leisure : ^ What can be more sillily 
arrogant and misbecoming, than for a man to think that he has 
a mind and understanding in him, but yet in all the universe 
faeude there lA no such thing i Or diat those things, which, with 
die utmost stretch of his reason he can scarce comprehend^ 
sbonidbemoved and managed without any reason at all i^^ ^td ett 
enim vertus^ quam nemmetn esse oportere tarn atulte arrogmitem^ 
m mse mentem ei rationem putet inesse^ in cab mundoque turn 

From what has been said, it is pbun to me, we have a more 
certain knowledge of the existence of a God, than of any thing 
oar senses have not inunediately discovered to us* Nay, I pre- 
sume I may say, that we more certainly know that there is a God, 
dian diat there is any thing else without us. When I say we 
know, I mean there is such a knowledge within our reach which 
we cannot miss, if we will but apply our minds to that as we do to 
tev^nd odier inquiries* Locke* 
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** Unto every of you hiiYe we given a law, and an open path ; and, if God 
bad pleaied, he had surely made you one people ; but he hath thought 
fit to give you different laws, that he might try you in that which ho 
hath given you respectively. Therefore strive to excel each other in 
good works ; unto God shall ye all return, and then will he declare unto 
you that concerning which ye have disagreed." Korav, chap, v. 

MUCH abuse has been lavished upon the Mahometan reli- 
gion and its author, by many who knew litde or nothing of either ; 

12 
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and the most malignant prejudices have been cherished and in-> 
culcated between its professors and Christians, for no odier rea* 
son but to serve the ambitious projects of the leaders and propa- 
gators of each. Although we do not believe that the Koran was 
delivered to Mahomet, as he asserts, by the angel Gabriel, yet we 
believe it to have as fair pretensions to divine origin, as any other 
pretended revelation, and is equal in point of morality, which b 
the only thing of importance in any religion. That our readers 
may judge of the correctness of this declaration, we shall presen t 
them with a compendium of the moral parts of that work, di- 
gested under alphabetical heads, by which they will be enabled 
to compare its merits with those of the Jewish scriptures, and the 
New Testament. Previously, however, to inserting our ex- 
tracts from the Koran, we think it not improper to make some 
further preliminary remarks. 

In order to form a proper judgment of men and things, it 
will be incumbent on us to generalise our ideas, to extend them 
beyond the contemplation of our own countrymen, the professors 
of the same religious principles, and beyond local modes of 
thinking; to mankind collectively, and subjects abstractedly: 
overlooking the several denominations by which humankind are 
broken into independant communities, and separate brotherhoods ^ 
whedier by the barriers of nature, th/e policy of govemmpnts, or 
mere obstinate tenacity of particular opinions. 

It is veiy natural for those who exercise dominion over man- 
kind, whether in a civil or religious capacity, to pursue all such 
measures as may tend to confirm and extend their authority over 
their subjects ; and nothing contributes more to these purposes, 
than a careful inculcation of such intellectual or local prejudices, 
as may perpetuate exclusive distinctions, confirm parties in tfieir 
tenets of separation, and by teaching them directly or indirectly 
to detest each other, attach them the more closely under their 
respective leaders. However knowledge may be reproached 
vri^ptiffing men up^ it is ignorance that puffeth iip zeal. 

A persuasion in favour of particular systems iof belief has ctf- 
ten no more foundation than an internal evidence, and arguments 
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viiich cany no conviction with them beyond a ridge of moun- 
tains, or across a river : moreover the pleas urged in favour of 
one, win frequendy admit of being adapted with equal advantage 
lo the support of any other. Nor has there been want of martyrs 
who have laid down their lives in testimony of their sincerity 
tor all opimons, even the most contradictory : a native of Rome, 
Faris, or London, might by an education, at Constantinople, have 
become a strenuous assertor of the mission of Mahomet ^ or 
bf receiving his ideas at Pekin, have rejected all other legislators 
and {MX>phets in favour of Fohi and Confucius. 

The coincidence of truth with utili^, and the reciprocal proof 
diey afford of each other, have been strongly insisted on by the 
learned Bishop of Gloucester, in his Divine Legation of Moses* 
It follows, diat such truths which have no test of utility to which 
dieymaybe brought, can be but of small importance to mankind* 
Tet of this nature have been most of those points, the establish- 
ing or rooting out of which, have spread so much horror and 
dcsolaticm in various parts of the earth* This in a great mea- 
sure arose from a persuasion of the universally of trudi ; and a 
fcxid notion that the true religion ought to he the only re- 
HfpoBL ; hence every one has strove, by all imaginable practices, 
bodi fair and foul, (the end sanctifying the means,) to be that 
universal church* But, if their several dogmas were to be esti- 
mated by their means of propagation, on the good Bishop's plan 
of utility to mankind, the probable result is left to the reader's 
conception* 

Human nature is nearly the same in all places and at all times ; 
it is the education bestowed on it, that stamps the varieties be- 
tween the ancient and modem ; and together with an allowance 
for the influence of climate, between the European and the Asi- 
atic* Le^slative policy working upon national pride, has given 
rise to many particular missions, and exclusive clai];ns to the 
favour of Heaven ; which have been supported by various means 
as circumstances have dictated* But on whatever wild reveries 
Aey may have been foimded, or however common sense may be 
insuhed by their rites and ceremonies ; the relative duties of hu- 
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numity have not so often been mistaken, at least within the cmje 
of the votaries of the same persuasion. These being of general 
concern, and having their foundation, not in fancy, but our feeV- 
ings ; mankind were not so likely to be led astray by the intoxi- 
cations of heated imag^ations with regard to them ; espedsdly 
when we reflect that no community can subsist imder a disre- 
gard of matters of such immediate importance. 

To form an impartial estimate of the intrinsic merits of any 
religion, it may be necessary to pass over all the supeniatand» 
wherewidi it is embellished, and recommended to the venenition 
of its votaries ; and to examine the tendency of those practical 
duties enjoined for the conduct of man towards man. 

The operations of that zeal, which is not according to know- 
ledge, are so violent in some, contract the (^rations of the mmd' 
into so narrow a circle, and warp the judgment so &r from die 
truth ; that we ought to pray for that degree of Laodicean lake-* 
warmness, which may preserve to us the free and perfect use ^ 
our rational faculties ; and there are many sincere and wett* 
meaning people, to whom it may be some informaticm to SaaA 
that mussulmen, aldiough painted with such fierce whiskers on* 
sign-posts at inn doors, are taught by their law, understand, BgxA 
practice, the moral duties, to a degree that may shame many 
who take pride in professing, as they suppose, a better religion.' 
Some account, therefore, of their principles, may not be widioiit* 
its use in extending that charity of opinion towards our fellow 
creatures, which, though much talked of, is litde practised by 
sectarians. 

In faith and hope, the world may disagree ; 
But all mankind's poncem i9 cAort^^— Pope. 

Mahomet arose at a most convenient time for a man of talents 
to give birth to a new refonn of religion. Bom in the midst of 
pagan darkness, and monkish barbarism, religion was debased to 
such a degree, as rendered his dictates really sublime, when comr 
p^u^d with the gn>ssness of pagan idolatry on the one hand, an4 
>vid> the then mixture of christian idolatry on the other. Pern 
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haps a more concise, clear, and just account of Mahomet majr 
aot easily be found or collected, than is contained in the learned 
Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History ; from which we take the fol- 
kywing extract : 

* A new and most powerful opponent to Christianity started 
vp in Arabia, A. D. 611, under the reign of Heraclius* This 
was Mahomet, an illiterate man,"*^ but endowed by nature with 
die most flowing and attractive eloquence, and with a vast and 
penetrating genius, distinguished also by the advantages he 
enjoyed from the place of his birth, which added a lustre to his 
name and his undertakings. He declared publicly, that he was 
conunissioned, by God, to destroy polytheism and adolatry, and 
dien- to reform, first the religion of the Arabians, and after- 
wards the Jewish and Christian worship. For these purposes 
he delivered a new law, which is known by the name of the 
Koran, or Alcoran ; and having gained several victories over 
Ids enemies, he compelled an incredible multitude of personst 
both in Arabia and the neighbouring nations, to receive his doc-' 
trine, and range themselves imder his standards. Elated with 
dus rapid and unexpected success, he extended yet further his 
ambidous views, and formed the vast and arduous project of 
fbanding an empire. Here again, success crowned his adven- 
tunsus effisrts ; and his plan was executed with such intrepidity, 
diaC he died master of all Arabia, besides several adjacent pro- 
vinces. 

^ It is, perhaps, impossible at this time, to form such an ac- 
curate judgment of the character, views, and conduct of Ma- 
hcHnet, as would entirely satisfy the curiosity of a sagacious in- 
quirer after truth. To give entire credit to the Grecian writers 
in this matter, is neither prudent nor safe, since their bitter 
resentment against this hostile invader led them to invent, with- 
out scruple or hesitation, fables and calumnies to blacken his 

* ' Mjdiomet himself expressly declared, that he was totally ignorant of all 

* branchei of learning and science^ and was even unable cither to write or 
' read : and his followers have drawn from this ignorance an argument in fa- 

* four of the divinity of his nataion, and of the religion he taught. 
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^ character. The Arabians, on the other hand, are as little to be 
y trusted to ; as their historians are destitute of veracity and can- 
' dour, conceal the vices and enormities of their chief, and re* 

* present him as the most divine person that ever appeared upon 

* earth, and as the best gift of God to the world. Add to this, 

* that a considerable part of Mahomet's life, and indeed that 
^ part of it that would be the most proper to lead us to a true 
^ knowledge of his chai*acter, and of the motives from which 

* Jie acted, is absolutely unknown* It is highly probable that he 

* was so deeply aifected with the odious and abominable super- 

* stidon which dishonoured his country, that it threw hinoi into 

* a certain fanatical disorder of mind, and made him really, ima- 
^ gine that he was supematurally commissioned to reform th^ ire* 

* ligion of the Arabians, and to restore among them the wor^p 
f. qS one God* It is, however, at the same time undoubte^fy 

* evident, that, when he saw his enterprises crowned with suc- 
^cess, he made use of frauds to establish the work he had aa 

* happily begun, deluded the gidd}^jpd credulous multitude by 

* various artifices, and even forged celestial vbions to confirm 

* lus authority and remove the difficulties that frequendy arose in 
« the course of his affairs. This mixture of imposture is, by no 

* means, incompatible with a spirit of enthusiasm ; for the fana** 

* tic, through the unguided warmth of aeal, looks often ^po|l 

* the artifices, that are useful to his cause, as pious and accept- 
^ able to the supreme being, and therefore deceives when he 
^ can do it with impunity. The religion which Mahomet 
*' taught is certainly diiFerent from what it would have been, if 

* he had met widi no opposition, in the propagation of his opin* 
^ ions. The difficulties he had to encounter obliged him to 

* yield, in some respect to the reigning systems ; the obstinate 
^ attachment of the Arabians to the religion of their ancestors 

* on the one hand, and the fond hope of gaining over to his 
^ cause both the Jews and Christians on the other, induced him, 
^ no doubt, to admit into his system several tenets, which he 

* would have rejected without hesitation, had he been free from 

* the restraints of ambition and artifice. 
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^ The rapid success, which attended the propagation of this 
new religion, was oiling to causes that are plain and e^dent, 
and must remove, or rather prevent, our surprise, when they 
are attentively considered. The terror of Mahomet's armsy 
and the repeated victories which were gained by him and his 
successors, were, no doubt, the irresistible argument that per- 
suaded such multitudes to embrace his religion, and submit Id 
Us dominion* Besides, his law was artfully and marvelouaty 
adapted to the nature of man ; and, in a more particular man- 
ner, to the manners and opinions of the ei^tem nations ; for die 
ardcles of faith which is proposed were few in number, and 
extremely simple. 

* To these causes of the progress of Mahometanism, we maj 
add the bitter dissentions and cruel animosities that reigned 
among the christian sects, particulariy the Greeks, Nestorians, 
Eutychains, and Monophysites, dissentions that filled a great 
part of the east with carnage, assassinations, and such detes- 
tabfe enormities, as rendered the very name of Christiamty 
odious to many. We n^%ht add here, that the Monophysites 
and Nestorians, full of resentment against the Greeks, from 
idiom they had suiFored the bitterest and most injurious treat- 
ment, assisted the Arabians in the conquest of several pn>- 
vinces, into which, of consequence, the religion of Mahoq^et 
was afterwards introduced. Other causes of the sudden 
progress of that religion, will naturally occur to such as con- 
sider attentively its spirit and genius, and die state of the 
world at this time. 

* After the death of Mahomet, which happened A. D* 632, 
his followers, led on by an amazing intrepidity, and a fanatical 
fury, and assisted, as we have already observed, by those 
Christians whom the Greeks had treated widi such severity^ ex- 
tended their conquests beyond the limits of Arabia, and sub- 
dued Syria, Persia, Egypt, and other countries under their 
dominion. On the other hand, the Greeks exhausted widi 
civil discords, and wholly occupied by intestine troubles, were 
unable to stop these intrepid conquerers in dieir rapid career. 
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*' For some time these enthusiastic injtaders u^d theit pfOSf 
perity with moderation, and treated th^Riristians, and pardcu^ 
larly those among them who rejected the decrees of the councils 
of Ephesus and Chakedon, with the utmost indulgence and 
'lenity. But as an uninterrupted course of success andprospaity, 
renders too generally corrupt morals, insolent and imperioUSy 
so the moderation of this victorious sect degenerated by de« 
grees, into severity ; and they treated the Chrisdans, at lengA^ 
rather like slaves than citizens, loading them with unsuppdtta* 
ble ta^es, and obliging them to submit to a variety of veSKSL" 
tions and oppressive measures* ^* 

* The progress, however, of this triumphant sect reedrred i, 
considerable check by the civil dissentions which arose amdhg 
them immediately aJter die death of Mahomet* Abtibekef 
and All, the former the father-in-law, and the latter the soli*' 
in-law, of this pretended prophet, aspired both to siicict^lmii 
in the empire he had erected« Upon this arose a t^buil^itod 
cruel contest, whose flame reached to succeeding ages^JiHi 
produced that schism which dialed the Mahometans 1M» 
two great factions^ whose separation not only gave rise to a 
variety of opinions and rites, but also excited itnpllua|te 
.hatred, and the most deadly animosities. Of these facticmSy 
tjie one acknowledged Abubeker as the true caKf^ or kucces* 
sor of Mahomet, and its members were disdnguished by tife 
name of Sonnites ; while the other adhered to Ali, and weie 
known by the title of Schiites. Both however adhered to the 
Alcoran as a divine law, and the rule of faith and manners j 
to which, indeed, the former added, by way of interpretation, 
the sonnoj u e. a certain law which they looked upon as de-* 
scended from Mahomet by oral tradition, and which the 
Schiites refused to admit. Among the Sonnites, or followers 
of Abubeker, we are to reckon the Turks, Tartars, Arabians, 
Africans, and the greatest part of the Indian Mahometans ; 
whereas the Persians, and the subjects of the Grand Mogul 
are generally considered as the followers of AU, though the 
latter indeed seem rather to observe a strict neutrality in this 
contest. 
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' Besides these two grand factions, there are other subordinate 

* sects among the Mahometans, which dispute with warmth 

* concerning several points of religion, though without violaUng 
' the mlcs of mutual toleration. Of these sccta there are four 
' which far surpass the rest in point of reputation and im- 
' portance.' 

When we consider the malignant zeal which so frequently 
ptusons the pens engaged in church-history and controversy, Ae 
candid manner of this gentleman calls for a remark. To this 
account of Mahomet, we will 3<ld from the testimony of Mr. 
Sale, the JMaliometan notion of the Deity ; which some per- 
h^ may be heterodox enough to think most unexceptionable tQ 
fiiat very article on which aii exception to it is founded. 

' That both Mahomet, and those among his followers, who 

* are reckoned orthodox, had, and continued to have, just and 
' tnie nodons of God and his attributes, appears so plain from 
' the Koran itself, and all the Mahometan divines, thai it would 

* be loss of time to refute those who suppose the God of Ma- 

* bomet to be different from the true God.* 

To the same import also is the following passage from a re- 
spectable French writer, to whose other learning was joined 4 
pergonal knowledge of the Ottomans. 

' Mahometanism is founded on the knowledge of the true God^ 
' the Creator of all things, upon the love of our neighbour, die 
' purification of ttie body, and a quiet peaceable life. It abhors 
' idob, and the worship of them is strictly prohibited.** 

* Tonmeforf ■ Toj'ages. 

[To be Continued.] 
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CHARACTER OF JOHN MARSHALL, 

Chief yuattce of the United States; supposed to be written iy 
William Wirt, ofSichmand, Verginia, in a Letter to a Fritnd^ 

THE Chief Justice of the United States, is, in his person; 
taU, meagre, emaciated ; his muscles relaxed, and his joints so 
loosely connected, as not only to disqualify him, apparently, 
for any vigonJus exertion of body, but to destroy ever)' thing 
fike elegance and harmony in his air and movement. Indeed, 
in his whole appearance, and demeanor ; dress, attitude, gesture ; 
fitting, standing or walking ; he is as far removed from the 
idolized graces of Lord Chesterfield, as any other gendeman on 
earth. To continue the portrait — his head and face are small 
in proportion to his height ; his complexion swarthy ; the miiides 
of his face, being relaxed, give him the appearance of a man of 
fifty years of age, nor can he be much younger; his countenance 
has a faidtful txpi-ession of great good humour and hilarity : 
while his blacic eyes, tltat unerring index, posses an irradiating 
spirit, which proclaims the imperial powers of the mind that 
4its enthroned within. 

This extraordinary man, without the aid of fancy, without 
the advantages of person, voice, attitude, gesture, or any of the 
ornaments of an or.itor, deserves to be considered as one of the 
most eloquent men in the world } if eloquence may be said ts 
consist in the power of seizing the attention with irrosistible iorcc^ 
^d never pcnniting it to elude the grasp, until the hearer haA 
received the conviction which the speaker intends. As to his 
person, it has abvady been described. His voice is di^' and hard ; 
his attitude, in his most effective orations, was often extremdy 
awkward, as it was not unusual (or bim to stand with his left 
foot in advance ; while all his gesture proceeded from his right 
ann, and consisted merely in a vehement, perpendicular sving of 
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it, from about the elc^^Km of his head, to the bar betuad which 
he was accustomed to stand. As to fancy, if she holds a scat in 
hismindat all, which I very much doubt, his gigantic genius tram- 
ples with disdain, on all her flower-deckt plats and blooming 
parterres. How then, you wilt ask, with a look of incredulous 
curiosity, how is it possible, that such a man can hold the atten- 
toin of an audience enchained, through a speech of even ordinary 
length ? I will tell you. 

He possesses one original, and, almost, supernatural faculty : 
the faculty of developing a subject by a single glance ofhis mind) 
and detecting at once, the very point on which every controversy 
dependst No matter what the question ; though ten times more 
knotty than ** the goaried oke," the lightning of Heaven is not 
more rapid, not more resistless, than his astonishing penetration* 
Nor does the exercise of itseem to ^postlum an e£R»t. Onthe 
cqqMuy, it is as easy as viuon. Ifam persuaded that his eyes 
cannot &y over a landscape, and wkId its various objects with 
more promptitude and fa^t^ S||;^hi3 mind embraces and 
analyzes the most complex suljcctt Possessing this intellectual 
elevation, which enables him to look down and comprehend the 
whole ground at once, he determines immediately, and without 
difficulty, on which side die quesdon may be most advantageous* 
Jy. approached and assailed. Inabad cause bis art consists in 
laying his premises so remotely from the point directly in debate, 
or else in terms so general and so specious, that the hearer, see- 
ing no consequence which can be drawn from them, is just asi 
willing to admit them as not ; but, hb premises once admitted, 
die demonstration, however distant, follows as certainly, as 
cogently, as inevitably, as any demonstration in Euclid. All 
his eloquence consists in the apparendy deep self-convit:doD, and 
emphatic earnestness ofhis manner ; the correspondent simplicity 
-and energy of his style ; the dose and logical connection ofhis 
thoughts ; and the easy gradadons by which he opens his lights 
on the attentive minds of his hearers. The audience are n.ever 
permitted to pause for a moment. There is no stopping to weave 
garlandsof flowers, to hang in festoons, aroimd afavourite argu^ 
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racDt. On the contrary, every lenteniA^ progresrive^^veiy 
idea sheda new lights on the subjects— uie listener ia kept per- 
petually in that sweetly pleasurable vibratien, with which the 
mind of man always receives new truths— the dawn advances 
In easy but unremitting pace — the subject opens gradually on the 
view— uBtil, rising, in high relief, in all iu native coloura and 
proportions, the argument is consummated, by the conviction of 
the delighted hearer. 

llie success of this gentleman, has rendered it doubtful widi 
several literary characters in this country, whether a high fancy 
be of real use or advantage to any one but a poet. They con- 
tend, that although the most beauriM flights of the happicat 
fancy, interspersed through an argument, may give an audimce 
the momenUry delightful sntll of admiration, the transient thrill 
of divinest rapture ; yet, that ihey produce no tasting e^M^ in 
fcrwarding the purpose of the speaker : On the contrarj-, thaUhey 
break the uni^ an^ disperse the force of an argument, inpcli 
otherwise, advancing in cleee sjnay, like the phalanx of Sparta, 
would cany every thing before it. They give an instanct; m.tbe 
celebrated Curran ; and pretend that his fine fancy, although it i 
fires, dissolves, and even transports his audience to a monien^siy j 
Irenzy, ia a real and a fatal misfortune to his clients ; as it cal||r-J 
off the attention of the jurors fi-om the intrinsic and essential IU^n| 
rits of the defence ; eclipses the justice of the client's cause, p 
the blaze of the advocate's talents ; induces a suspicion of the 
guilt which requires such a g^rious display of refulgence to di* 
vert their enquiry ; and substitutes a fruitless short-lived ecstacy . 
in the place of permanent and substantial conviction. Hence th<;y 
say that the client of Mr. Curran is invariably the victim of the 
prosecution, which that able and eloquent advocate is employed 
to resist. The doctrine, in the abstract, may be true, or, a» 
Docter Doubty says, it may not be true ; for the present, I will 
not trouble you with the expression of my opinion. I fear, 
however, that Mr. Curran's failures may be traced to a cause 
vety different from any fault either in the st) le or execution of 
his enchanting defences. 
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To return to the Wef Justice of the United States. Hia 
adversaries allege tliat he is a. mere lawyer j that his tnind ha> 
been so Umg tramokcUed by judicial precedent, ao long habituated 
to the quart and tierce of forensic digladiation, ^as Docter 
Johnson would probably have called it) as to be unequal to the 
discussionof a great question of state. Mr. Curran, in his do- 
fence of Rowen, seems, to have sanctioned the probability of 
such an effect from such a cause, when he complains of his own 
mind as having been narrowed and circumscribed, by a ^trict and 
technical adherence to established forms ; but in the next breathy 
an astonUhing burst of the grandest thought, and a power of com- 
prehension to which there seems to be no earthly limits, prove 
that his complaint, as it relates to himself, is entirely without 
foundation. Indeed, if the objection to the Chief Justice, mean 
ray thing more thnn that he has not had the same illuminatkui 
and, exercise in matters of state, ai if he had devoted his life to 
thSn, I am unvtlliiig to admit it. The force of a cannon U the 
same, whether pointed Ltt a. rampart or a man of war, althougb 
practice may have made the engineer more expert in the oae 
Case than the other. So it is clear, thai practice may give a Daan 
a greater commandover on&-«lass of subjects than another ; bat 
£' die inherent energy of his mind remains the same, whidiersocver it 
may be directed. From this impression I have never seen any 
cause to wonder at what -is caUed a universal genius ; it proves 
only that the man has applied a powerful mind to the considera- 
tion of a great variety of subjects, and pays a compliment rather 
to his Buperi(»- industry, than his superior intellect. I am very 
certain that the gendeman of whom we are speaking, possesses 
the acumen which might constitute a universal genius, acctHxl- 
ing to the usual acceptation of the phrase. But if he be die 
truant, which his warmest friends represent him to be, there » 
verj- little probabilitythat he will ever reach this distinction. 
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FOR THE THEOPHILANTHROPtSIV 



DEBTORS* PRISON. 



" Imprisonment for debt is a species of dvil cruei^ i^htch ftU. 
modem gOTemments have borrowed from the Roman law, whicl). 
considered a debtor as a criminal, and committed the care of hjft 
punishment into the hands of the creditor, lending the ptddic 
prison as an instrument of private vengeance. It is a cUsgraoe 
to the wisdom of a nation, and can never be allowed in a wel)|n- 

golated state." Barb-aft Letter to the National Conoemm 

of Frattce. 

There are not, perhaps, my subjects more iateresdng to so- 
ciety generally or individually than those of imprisonmem ibr 
debt, and the situation of imprisoned debtors. 

The policy andjustice of imprisonment for debthas been al- 
ways doubtful. If the object be a mere gratificaUon of the cre- 
ditor, it is vicious, if the reimbursing hia lost proper^, that 
surely the estate of the debtor is the natural resource. The le- 
gislatures of all countries have agreed on the proprie^ of re-p 
Btricting the power of the creditor over the debtor, differing only 
in the extent to which such power should be limited. To me it 
is clear that an assignment of the debtor's esUte is the Mily sub- 
stantial satbfaction which can be obtained by the creditor, that an 
^plication of its practice, in an early stage of embarrassment, is 
the most probable mode to render it efficient, and that im[»isoa- 
nient, having a tendency to decrease the property of the insolvent, 
to deprive socie^ of his aid, and to corrupt the morals of the 
prisoner, should never be resorted to, except when accompanied 
with appearances or proofs of pre.meditated fraud. 
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Opposition to orthodox principles puts new weapons into' the 
hands of their advocates, and, by furnishing additional grounds 
for argument, renders the overthrow of error more certain. Our 
subject has not this advantage. The numerous essays which 
have appeared in the newspapers and periodical publicauons, in 
support of the abolition or lessening this evil, remain, as far as I 
know, unopposed by a single sceptic, whilat even the creditor, 
who in the moment of anger gratifies his vindictive passion, by 
an exercise of his power, shrinks from the discussion of a prac- 
tice which he cannot, without implicating himself, condemn, and 
which he knows he cannot justify. 

The law of this state makes no adequate provision for an early 
settlement of embarrassed estates ; it neither encourages nor 
enforces the making or accepting the property of insolvent debt- 
ors for the general benefit of the creditors, except on condition 
of relinquishing all future denKmds against the debtor. 

^jnprisonment of debtors irf auAorised even after a full as- 
signment of property. '^K' 

No provision is made for th^.JlHtenance of prisoners who are 
destitute of the means of proctu4||por earning such. 

The law is partial, in a« much as it authorises assignments Id 
favour of one, or a few creditors, to the exclusion of the credi- 
tors generally. It authorises the arrest of a supposed debtor, 
without any previous proof of the charge. A combinauon of 
creditors may cause a debtor to be imprisoned for life. 

I shall give a cursory view of the debtor's prison in this cl^, 
not intending hereby to implicate the present keeper in any de- 
relicuon of duty on his part, but to show the inconveniencies and 
hardships which those endure, who have the misfortune to be 
placed there. 

The responsibility of the jailpr for the safe keeping of the pri- 
soners renders it difficult to fix bounds to his authority widiin 
the prison ; it appears at present nearly unlimited. The jail 
consists of fourparts, separated from each other by strong doors: 

1. The cellars or dungeons are used as places of solitary con- 
finement for persons deemed disordeiiy, and occasionally for 
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lodging therein the female prisoners. This place is entirely aa-* 
dcT ground, with small apertures to give air and light ; the Ibr- 
iner is damp and unwholesome, the latter little more than suf- 
lid«it to make ** darkness visible." At this time the rooms 
are uninhabited except by a number of pigeons and other fowl, 
die property of the jailor. 

2. The lower or groimd floor, is partly occupied by the fami- 
lies of the jailor and turnkeys. It is not considered sufficiently 
convenieot for keeping the prisoners, or some other reason de- 
termines the jailor not to keep them there, some exceptions are 
occasionally made in favour of particular persons. One of the 
rooms on ^is floor is occupied as a bur-room, where several 
articles are sold for the accommodation of the prisonere, at an 
advanced ptice. The profits of this establishment is one of the 
perquisites of the jailor. 

i. The middle floor 13 occupied by those prisoners, who, 
able to contribute a small Mm towaixls a stock-purse, for the 
purpose of whitewashing aidbighljng the hall, and defraying 
other charges requisite tO-iOMr comfort, qualify themselves 
thereby to become membcnr'aT'thc *' Middle Hall ScKiet}." 

4. The upper floor is occupied by persons either imable or 
unwilling to contribute to the expense of living on the middle 
floor. 

A Sth place wtMihy of note is the garret, which is not ac- 
cessible to prisoners, except dtuing the day, on account of the 
possibili^ of escapes in the night. This respectable place, is 
during the day occupied by a number of tubs, placed there as 
substitutes for a necessary, there being no such convenience at- 
tached to this prison. Other tubs for a similar purpose, are 
placed in the dungeon ; the prisoners remain between the dan- 
gerous effluvia of both nuisances ; nor is it possible, without 
coming close and nearly in contact with tliem, to pass to the top 
«f the house, where alone, any free 01 un contaminated air can 
be expected. 

The distinction between confined criminals and debtors is, 
that the former are fed, and in some instances clothed, iriiibt 
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the latter are left to starve without the least provision for their 
support. As to the upper hall, litde could be added to thft 
wretchedness of most of its inhabitants. They seldom can af- 
ford to light their hall ; rooms with litde or no fire, are gene« 
rally crowded by debtors, most of whom are supported by thet 
charitable donations of the humane society, and many of them 
Bearly naked by day, lie on the floora without beds, during the 
night ; m one room of the upper hall all the white female pri- 
aooers arc lodged, in another, (except when too numerous to 
be cootahied in one,) all the persons of ccdour, without diii- 
timcioii of 9tTm 

According to the annual report of the Humane Society of the 
last year, it will appear, that from December 1808 to December 
1809, there were confined in the debtor^s prison of this city, 326 
perions for debls between 25 vaidM dollars, 235 for debts be- 
tween 15 and 10 dollars, and 591. fl| debts under 10 dollars.-— 
Total under 95 dollars, ll52.---IhH||^^ the preceding year, the 
number was upwards of 1300. Neariy the whole of them were 
supported while there by the Humane Society. 

I cannot conclude this hasty sketch of a great and growing 
evil, without expressing an ardent hope, that the legislature will, 
during their present session, enact such amendments to the ia- 
aolTent laws, as will, in rendering them in general more equita- 
bk and merciful, at once increase the good and lessen the evil 
wiuch results to individuals and the community from their pre- 
Bcnt operation. 

HOWARD. 
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poll THk THEOPHILANTHROPIST. 



INTERCOURSE BETWEEN INTELLI- 
GENT BEINGS. 

the Bdhort of the TheopbilanthmpUt* profetBing the utmost libenfi^ of 
thought, and wishing to give fair scope to the human mind, cuaely with 
pfoprie^, refuse admission to the foUoinng logical essay. 

The intercourse between intelligent beings depends entirely 
on their capacity for redpfocating inttlligence. Tins fiKulty in 
man is improved by eductfJMi : it is also improvable, and by die 
-same means, in dogs, hQin&: tnd other quadrupeds. The con- 
geniality, in some partiai(|iyiliints, of their natures with oim, 
aippears indispensably necessary to this intercourse. With fish 
and fowl, the ability to correspond is, on both sides, very in- 
adequate : but it is in exact proportion to the disparity of their 
several natures. Descend still lower on the scale of existence, 
and man, though surrounded by myriads of sentient beings, 
finds society totally at an end. 'TIS the same if he atteiapts to 
ascend the scafe. The reports of the existence of such beings 
as angels, his difficult to conceive. We necessarily condude 
that as the exefcise of power and intelligence universaMy indi- 
cate 9HinJ^ die infinite power and intelligence manifested in the 
organization of vegetables, animals, and the world, must have 
proceeded from an infinitely powerful and wise being ; and these 
conclusions are the only possible intercourse that we are capa- 
citated ever to have with such a being. For if neither our 
physical, nor our moral powers, qualify us for corresponding 
with the beings the next below, or the next above us, on the 
great scale of existence, how is it possible that we should hold 
communication with beings a great many degrees higher? 
And if such intercourse with finite beings is impossible, how 
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much more impossible muat it be to correspond viva voccy with 
the highest and first of all beings, viz. with the Infinite and 
Eternal Mind i It also must appear, from the great dispari^ 
between the infinite mind and the effects of its operations, that 
the infinite being cannot, in our present circumstances, commit 
aicate, or hold correspondence with us, in any other manner, ov 
bjrany other means, than through the medium of the vast crea- 
tion, or, its operations on matter. The sinall degree of power 
and intelligence in the being called man, is not sufficient, as 
jTct, to comprehend the organization of even a blade of grass, 
or a gnun of wheat ; and for such a bemg to [vetend to hold a 
direct, spontaneous, and immediate intercourse and correspond* 
mce with the great creating and sustaining cause of grass and 
grain, an intercourse he is not capacitated for, and thereftira 
cannot be benefitted by, b a pretence that can be founded only 
on extreme ignorance and presumptioo or worse. 

In tracing the manifestation of Wver and intelligence, whethet 
iaa solar system, a man, or n^pm of wheat, we find that 
dicy an, universally and necessat%l^iaad to the same conclusions, 
and the same source ; i. e. to a perfectly intelligent and powerful 
cause, that must have designed, and made them all exactly 
what they are, consequently must have had this perfect power, 
intelUgence and design, before they had existence ; and that with- 
out the aid of nick a cause it is not possible to account for their 
existence, organization, or nature, at alL 

I am led to say, ^^ that the infinite and eternal mind cannot cor- 
respond with a limited and finite mind, except through the ope- 
rations of the creation, or of what is, in other words, commonly 
caDed nature," from the necessary impossibility of such a cor- 
respondence. Let us not start at the supposition. All direct 
and immediate communications muat be made between beings in 
some degree, and in some circumstances, respectively consonant 
and equal to each other ; but what degree ol equally, or re- 
lationship, or consonancy or correspondence, can there possiUy 
be between a limited andan unlimited being ; between finite and 
infinite ?— None. 
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The marks of the perfecdons of the eternal naadj or ii 
ligent cause of that most great and complete effect which we 
call nature, are, to us, so manifest and so numerous, that we 
cannot siqipose any tlung imperfect, or absurd, in that cause ; 
for it follows, that if we did, we should suppose a maiuficst con- 
tradiction* 

Circumftcrib^d asi niir knowledge is of the vast Creadon, we 
know, however, finite and frail as we are, and it is a great deal 
for us to know, that infinite power and wisdom cannot contradict 
Itself; cannot cause a greater number to be taken from a less ; 
cannot cause two luUs without a valley between them ; cannot 
cause a tfaingto be, and not be, at the same time s cannot cause 
ft part to be equal to the whole. The laws that govern the uni- 
verse, appear to have been the ofispiing of an infinitely powers 
fol, wise, and immutable mind. All viva voce correspondence^ 
therefore, between this nuiid and man, for any particular pur- 
pose whatever, suggests a nottability which all nature knid^ 
contradicts ; and aD such regHg and pretentions, must coDse- 
quendy be founded on igyid|p|ll, presumption, policy, or im* 
posture. ^*^ 

INVESTIGATOR. 



TOR THE TH]&0PHILANTHR0PI8T« 



REVOLVING BATTERY. 



THE foUowing article is copied from a late periodical work* 
published in Scotland. The hints which are here thrown out 
respecting the construction, principles and properties of Mr. 
Gillespie's Revolving Battery^ may, perhaps, be of some impor- 
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tance to those who arc entrusted with the direction of the naval 
and military aflSiirs in this country. The present perilous state 
id aflUrs imperiously demand the adoption of every effectual 
mode of defence and attact* Should any thing contained in these 
luDts be rendered subservient to that grand design, my object in 
■ending them to you will be fully answered. 

da^araihe View of the Marteiio Towers and of Mr. Gilkspi(?% 

Battery* 

According to a statement given in parliament, and not con- 
tradicted, there have been built in En^^d tM'enty-seven Marteiio 
icywen,* each of which has cost upwards of 20,000/. These 
towers are forty feet high, with only one gun on the top of each. 
Hiey are placid at the distance of about a^le from each other. 
I know not if they are all built on a direc^ne ; but, in order 
to shew them as much favour as possible, I shall suppose that' 
they are. In this case there will^li^in die distance of twenty- 
aercn miles, be only twenty-seven^ua to play against the enemy. 
Moreover, from the height of th|H»wers, the gun could not be 
pointed within 250 yards of their%lie, so that when the enemy 
was once so near the tower, he might destroy or march past it, 
without the least resistance. 

Upon the whole, to any one who impartially considers the sub- 
ject, it must appear, that these towers can ser\'e only as beacons 
to point out to the enemy the vulnerable parts of our coast, and to 
draw his attack to these, but not to oppose the least obstacle to 
them, should they unhappily take the hint 

• The largest Marteiio Towers, which it may be here remarked arc about 
40 feet in height, have onl> two, or three guns at most, and cost the nation an 
enormouii sum of money ; while the revolving battery, of 50 feet diameter, 
which exposes only a surface of four feet in height, and does not, from its 
construction, afford any lodgment for shot, contains 112 guns, of different 
calibres ; and these can b^ traversed with more permanent facility by one mas 
only, Uian one g^n of a large calibre can be traversed by tea men in the or- 
dinary way. Every gun in the battery can, in the course of three minutes, be 
brought to bear on any particular object ! ! 
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Mr. Gillespie undertakes to erect a Revolving Battery for 
10,000^ which is less than half the expense of a Martello tower* 
Instead of the solitary gun fired from those erections. Ids machine 
discharges eight battering guns, and 104 for grape shot. WithiB 
the same distance, therefore, of 27 miles, there wUl be distharged 
216 battering guns, an# 2818 small guns for grape shot. This 
single statement is enough, surely, to demonstrate its immence 
superiority. 

Mr. Gillespic^s machine, however, possesses other advantages. 
It involves a method of directing the ball towards the wished-fer 
point with infallible precision, which is not even attempted in the 

Ctt< 



Martello towers. In the mtter too, the piece after firing fior two 
hours, would become so heated as to be altogether unfit for use. 
But here, the guns fbeing fired successively, as the machine re- 
volves, each is allowA ap, interval to cool, while the odiBra are 
firing : and this inconvenience is quite obviat^ Tke present 
machine, besides, notwitli^apdWng its immenoe siiperioritjT'Of ex- 
ccudon, might be worked WiVtauller number of men. Li'fhflit^ 
there is no respect in wlliqlj^B not superior to die Maitelo 

Towers. "ilWR* 

Considering the- circwnstaiibes of this kingdom, which im- 
periously call for the use of every mode of defence as well as of 
attack, is it not incumbent on those who have the disposal of naval 
and military aflfairs, to make strict enquiry into the merits of this 
invention, and to adopt it if found to answer the above descripdon. 
Can it be doubted, that if it had been employed on the Scheldt^ 
that expcdittion, in all likelihood, would have terminated in a way 
more conducive to the national honour and interest. Indeed, 
Mr. Gillispie undertakes, by means of them, to destroy any of the 
enemy's harbours however strongly fortified. When employed in 
seigcsalso, they would render the place to be defended almost im» 
pregnable ; for while they committed the utmost destruction on 
the assailants, they would completely cover the persons of the de* 
fenders. 
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TORPEDOES. 



Let the proud iwries 6f Great-BriUin sweep 

Peace from the world, and commerce from the deep ; 

But let her from the land her force retjun. 

And her laft empire be the nitfaless main ; 

On Europe's coast may her last thunders roar« 

While feU Torpedoes guard C<dumfaiafs shore. 

I lunre read with infinite satis&cticm Mr* Fulton's publica- 
<xi Torpedo war ; his e3^|jKiunents, positive practice and 
have placed this tubject in a point of view, of 
which I had no idea, nor can the public, as yet, have any juat 
-oooccption of it. Hts machiaeiy aad mode af attack are so sim- 
{>k, and the result so immense, that I consider it extremely inte- 
resting that every American should study this new mode of de- 
fence— ^md I should now suggest, what has, I believe, not yet 
been publicly hinted, that our military and nautical men of ge- 
nius should well analyze Mr. Fulton's principle, and publicly 
point out the means which an enemy would use to defeat them* 
This I conceive highly important; for, however feasable, and to 
all appearance infallible, this mode of attack may be, yet it is 
possible, that there are methods of preventing the success and 
happy results which the ingenious author has contemplated. 
I have reflected much to find a means of defeating his attack, 
and confess, I cannot now see any mode by which an 80 gun 
ship could defend herself against 50 torpedo boats ; yet I ha^ne 
liad, perhaps, as much experience in naval engagements^ as any 
of my old companions with whom I associated in the cause of 
liberty in '76. — Could I see this new system proved, by poaiuvc 
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practice on an memy, I shoold then know that America would 
then obtain the liberty and rights for which national men will 
ever contend, and this bright prospect would spread a cheering 
sunshine on my evening of life. 

A VETERAN. 

To the above communication we subjoin the conclu^g ad- 
dress of Mr* Futton^s lecture on the mechanism, practice and 
eiFects of Torpedoes, delivered at Washington, Feb. 17, 1810. 

The most useful discoveries in the circle of arts and scienceit 
have undoubtedly had the most difficulties to encounter. These 
are narrated in a strong and perspicuous style by the writer. Andr 
in addition to them we may remark, that incredulity and igno-' 
ranee, together with an unaccountable aversion to new theories^ 
which seems to have existed more or less in every age, had nigh 
prevented the discovery of this ^^ new-bom worid." The cal« 
culations of Columbus were Ansidered wild and chimerical^ 
and it was some considerable time before he coidd obtwn ai^- 
dience at any court in Europe. He was looked upon more as a 
juggler than a geographer ; a wild adventurer, than a bold and 
calculating genius.— -So may it be with Mr. Fulton. If he suc- 
ceed, he will deserve the gratitude of his countxy. 

Sir Isaac Newton from an apple'a falU 
Traced the gi^at laws that rule our earthly baD i 
A paper-kite by Franklin taught to rise. 
First drew the lightning from electric skies ; 
By Fulton's hand the dread Exphder hurl'd. 
Secures from pirate power an injured world. 

In this lecture Mr. Fulton exhibited die anchoring and har- 
pooning Torpedoes ; die harpooning gun and the harpoon, aD of 
the real size as prepared for action. His demonstration excited 
the most lively interest, and seemed to carry to the minds of Ua 
audience a universal conviction of the practicability and succetl 
of this mode of attacking and destroying ships of war. 
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*^ I have now by conversations, printing, drawings and mod^hi 
the combinations, pracdce and probable result of d0» 
and attack by Torpedoes. As an individoaU I can.finr the 
do little more to prove their uulity ; my pecuniary r^ 
this year vill not warrant an e:q)eriment which ahal 
SfiOO dollars, or I should not hesitate at my own expensfti 
a ship and Mow her up, while under .fuU sail in the 
to fix indelibly on the pubUc mind the image of their 
tr cnynd ous effects. But, as men from habits of caution are al- 
Wwgt^ distrustful of new inventions, I shall, before I leave yoi|y 
4VidanFoar to defend this favourite offspring of my scientifc 
ytpninti against those persons who may sdU assail it, by recalt 
IP your recollection some of the strong examples of igu^ 
opposed to art» 
, JKenin geaeial know little more than is forced upon thembf 
established sciences, as reduced to practice*— 4hey believt 
because they ^ee them in (ll0y operation s but few have 
looked back to the origin of inventions which are now fanuliar : 
§ew have examined the difEculties under which they laboured 
m die oommencement, and very fewr take the trouble to reiect 
or veaaoo by analogy, from the present state of the arts to further 
MWjiiovf im Hi 

When a new combination and effect is proposed, and the in- 
vcBtor silently labouring in his cabinet, hascleared the way to a 
£ur prospect of success, he receives the common appellation of 
m projector ; and the sneers of compassion or contempt which 
MTt bestowed upon him, are in proportion to the magnitude of 
the abject which he has in view, and its range beyond the limits 
of vulgar understandings. Thus while unassisted he devotel 
nights, days and years, to arduous stwUes and expensive 
eiqieriments which exhaust his finances, he has not only 
the diflkulties of a new art to encounter, but also to contend widi 
the ignorance and illiberali^ of unthinking men ; yet he heart 
with patience the temporary contempt ; lor hud not phikBopbcif 
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consented to be caUed foob, all mankind wduld at this day be 
as uncivilized and wretched as the aborigines of our interior 
woods. Thisto amanof science isaconsoling reflection : and 
in these times, he who founds his theoiy on the laws of nature^ 
and within the linuts of the mechanical powers, is encouraged 
to bear opposition with patient fortitude, when he traces back to 
men of genius die subtime discoveries of past ages, most of 
which have been ridiculed and opposed, and inventors left to 
l^ne in miaeiy or bear the persecution of barbarous prejudice 
and superstition. Such men of science have nevertheless prpved 
this remarkable and interesting &ct, tiiat there are" cases^ in 
•winch, by a peculiar and fortunate tiioug^t leading to attjoft* 
portant invention, one man may be right and the rest oC^djl^ 
wotld wrong. Hence it follows, tiiat although millions of meii 
may be opposed to a new discovexy, that would be no proof of 
error in its principles.; for die nature of invention is, that ^^ 
thought first occurs to one person ; in his mind it res^mUes 
fn atom, which attracting o^||p||n, extends into length, Aea to 
•uperfices, then into depth, becoming cubed and sofid, and vinbk 
to the world. 

In the ISth century, Roger Bacon made so many impottant 
^scoveries in chemistry and mathematics, that he was accused 
of being a sorceror ; he was put in prison, and to obtain hie 
liberty, oWged to prove that he had no connection with tfie 
deviL Yet he is now dted with honest pride as a great exao^le 
of British genius. 

John Fau^ a gold^mitii of Metxtz, is reputed to be one of 
diree artists who invented printing with moveable types, with 
irluch he printed an edition of die biUe. In 1462, he went to 
Paris to diqiose of this new production of art,, where the hoolc* 
aeUers who had manuscript bibles, finding Faust selling Ue. 
books at so k>w aprice as would ruindieir trade^ and die prieals 
observing all die characters of several himidred cqnes to be 
aUke, for which diey could not account, he was accused cf beivy 
aided by the deinl, and obliged to iy from Paris. Yetto||aa 
^ple and noble inventioa, sqn& doctor Robiospn^we owe llii^ 
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refiomiation, by diffusing the opinions of Luther and Calvin ; it 
has rendered the sciences, the art% and information of every- 
kind, the common stock property of all civilized nations. It 
gsvc and preserved liberty to these states ; and it will finally de« 
strby tyranny and oppression : it will teach the many, that in* 
dustry, the useful arts, and equal rights are their best interests ; 
and die few ambitious, who by wars and undue influence would 
revd in luxuries, drawn from the labours of many, will be ne- 
cessitated to submit to the public will. Ever since dte invention 
of prindng, it has been producing these effects ; thousands of in- 
dividuals in Europe who were the instructors and guardians of 
«rror, have lost dieir influence. Opinions are discussed and 
ySliliiilied with freedom ; the mind is relieved of many fetters, 
feeb free to act ; the divine right of kings is laughed at^ 
man looks forward to liberty and the highest improvement ; 
irresistible progress of which we perhaps owe to Faust and 
Bis two companions. 

In 1615, when the investigations of Galileo proved to him 
tfie truth of the astronomy of Philolaus and Copernicus ; that 
the earth moved round the sun, that the sun is stadonary and 
tbe centre of our system, his doctrine appeared to contradict 
die biUe, which asserts that Joshua conunanded the sun to stand 
^^m ; from which it was inferred that it must have been in mo- 
ticso. His writings to prove the truth of his opinions were 
deemed dangerous heresies ; he was called before the inquisi- 
tion, condemned by the decree of six cardinals, to be imprisoned 
for three years ; his system was declared absurd, contrary to 
sound philosophy, and inconsistent with the true faith, as being 
in contradiction to holy writ. At the age of seventy, this great 
and good mi^, lainenting the ignorance and superstition of his 
cotemporaries, despairing to convince them, and seeing the inu- 
tility of wasting the ^vc^ing of his life in a prison, took a resolu- 
tion, which to a man of his exalted mind, must have been a 
great sacrifice of feeling ; he solicited pardon on his knees b^ 
fore an ignorat inquisition, and with his hands on the evangelists 
he abjured his system as an absurd and wicked heresy. Agi^ 
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tsted with temone for having taken what he koew to b6 a U^ 
oatfa^ on rising from the ground, his eyes fixed on the earth, he*, 
could not resist uttering in a low voice — Neverthekss it turm. 

Torricelli was the friend and pupil of Galileo ; they bad the 
direction of the water works of the grand duke of Tuscany ; he 
constructed a pump which was to raise water from for^tq 
fifty feet, the rod being short and the upper valve more than 
thirty feet above the surface of the water of the well. In work* 
mg the pump, he first discovered, that the water did not rise Id 
the upper valve. For some time he could not accoufit for 
);^henomenon\ for here nature presented ODe of her laws 
man had not before observed* It occurred to his ingenious 
diat the pressure of the atmosphere was equal to a ccdumn of 
of a certain height; to ascertain which he made a tube thirty i 
feet long, the upper end of which was hermetically closed, dica' 
filUng it with water and placing it perpendicular with the opien eflia. 
in a bason of water, he found ihat the fluid setded in the .t|ibe lo- 
the height of thirty two feet ; thus he discovered that a coluhtt ipf 
fresh water thirty-two feet high, is equal to the weight of a column 
of sur of the same diameter, the height of the atmosphere. 

Knowing that mercury is fourteen times heavier than fresh wan 
ter, and that consequently tweht}'-seven and a quarter inches of this 
would be equal to the pnrasure of the atmosphere, he took 4 
g^ass tube thir^ two inches long, one end of which was closed} 
then filling it with mercury he placed the tube perpendicular, the 
open end in a bowl of mercury, and found it setde in the tube to 
about twenty seven and a half inches* Our present mode of edu- 
cation fixing these prindples early in the mind, we do not now. 
readily concieve how they ever could be doubted ; but the fiict 
is, this discovery was not only not received as a new philosoplu* 
ad axiom but opposed by the major part of the philosophers oC 
the dfne. Plenum was then the established doctrine ; nature^ 
it was argued, abhored a vacuum, and that the water or mercury 
roee by suction or cohesion to the side of the tubes, and not bjf 
the pressure of the atmosphere. Hie subject was debated in 
many of the learned societies of Europe ; memoirs were written 
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ibr md tgUBSt the system of Tonicelli, and the discussioii nifm 
■oC pot to rest, until canying the tube of mercuiy up the ude of 
a dBomiti&i, h was observed, that as they asscended, and the tfr- 
grew fighter, the mercury descended, in the tube asid' 
in die exhausted receiver of an sur-pump, it descended alfeo- 
It was then admitted to be the pressure of the atmoa- 
, and has never since been disputed. To this discovery^ 
tlm debated and opposed, we owe the invention of barometers^ 
tfacmometers, and much useful knowledge in hydraulics. 

,^uf in this i^ we flatter ourselves, that being more enlighl*' 
we do jui^ce to tiie meritorious labours of artists, and hMk 
eocouangement which is calculated to stimulate genius* 

what instance, I mig^t ask, is encouragement given, or strict 
done i Is the unfair and ungenerous propensity to pre-^ 
judge an invention, without examining its principles, encouragii^ 
to i n vcnl or s i Is opposition to patent laws, a neglect to secure 
fht most sacred of all property, die property of mind, encour* 
aging ? Almost every day presents new proofis, that such narrow 
fiselings are not yet banished from the minds of men, who, ia 
other respects, show strong marks of liberal and sound under^ 
standing. 

WitUn die memarj of many who now hear me, the inventioa 
of the cottcm mill was ridiculed and ppposed ; navigating the air 
by the aid of balloons ccmsidered impracticable ; the utility of tek^ 
graphs doubted ; the Congreve rockets and shrapnell shells, wero 
subjects of mirth ; the steam-boat a mad project, calculated tt> 
exdte compassion for deranged intellect; and torpedoes the 
most perfect fund of meriment for all the litde wits and babbling 
orators of the nation^^^Therefore, looking back on the progress' 
of the arts, and the diflSiculties attendant upon them, viewing the 
whole catalogue of improvements, from the time of Roger Ba- 
con to the present day, and contemplating how much the £b!W 
men of science have done for the commonalty of mankind, #e 
may consider them as pioneers of the useful arts, who by ooii- 
stant labour have opened a way to the understanding of geneia-* 
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tioa after generation, and let in the ligkt we now possess by ui- 

hentance* 
Gendeman— I have hoped forjrour indulgence in giving yoa 

Ihb short sketch of progressive art ; in order to show the justice 

and necesuty of a full investigation. For in presenting myself 

before you and my country, and declaring that I have discovered 

a means by which pow boats can destroy ships of war, and diat a 

perfect liberty of the seas must be the consequence, I confess the 

object b of such immense importance, and the naeans of effecting 

it so difficult to be understood until well explained, di^t there ia 

season to withhold belief; although there can be none for oa^st 

4emiung without strict examination. It has now been eiq)Iainftd 

on nsodeb and by eiqieriments, which I hope will have atepdcp^ 

cy to carry conviction to your minds of the simplicity and powet^ 

of these engines. The only esperiment which is now neceasaiy 

previous to actual attack, is to procure a strong vesel, load Ikt 

with stone or othennse as near as possUe like a ship of war^ 

then rush at her with torpedo bcnrts, and blow her up while under 

way. 

Gendeman-— You who feel senubk of the tyranny which Europe- 
an natives exercise over us, and the embarrtbsments under which 
our government and these states now labour in ccxisequence of 
such tyranny, you who, meditadng on the effects of this invendbn, 
can look forward to the liberty of the seas, when our ships s&sB 
fcqutre no protecdon but agunst the elements, and find nofimiti 
bat those of theocean, you will, I hope, use your influence tbpfb^ 
care the necessary funds for such experiments On my part I vo- 
lunteer my services to conduct it, and with confidence I promise 
you the most satisfactory success. 

But whatever may be your decbion, whedier you now si^l* 
pdrt this system, and carry it into effect, or abandon it to the 
clitficfcs of diie, I never will forsake it but with my breath, a&tf t 
shdtfiope to lee it become the favourite means of protecting the 
cotnmerce and liberty of my suffiering country. Should I sink 
under the casualties of life, it will be an orphan of the arts wMch 
I lecommend to the guardianship of my fellow citizens; let 
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ibaa nourUi it irith the care which I have watched over it for 
nine years past» and I predict their recompence will not only be 
immenfte in the economy of blood and treasure, but as lasting aa 
diis continent, which it will make our own. ' 



DEFENCE OF NEW-YORK. 

THE fortifications within the harbour mount at present 106 
and when completed will contain 304 guns and tenrmor« 
bendes travelling pieces. The works at the Narrows ar6 
nady^ or neariv so, to receive 119 guns ; and when the plan h 
Moajpfeted win present 400---200 on each ride of the Narrows. 

At Bastath^ln addition to the guns already, on the batteriesii 
)o6 of the largest calibre will soon be moun^d on stationarji 
carriages, and ^0 heav^ and 20 Hfjta, guns on travelling carria(|^. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

I never knew but one person who interfered between man 
wad wife eidier with safety or success. Upon a domestic firo 
and con once between the parties, that was rising even to blowai 
afriend of mine, who happened to be by, hit the husband a 
stroke witii his right hand, ciying, ^^ Be q^iet, you brute ^ 
and struck the woman at the same time with his left, saying, 
^ Hdd your tongue, you vixen.'' Then repeating his moral ad^ 
monitions and friendly buffets, witii a ^ Peace, you monster—-^ 
Have done, you termagant— -^Hands ofl^ you coward Re* 
tire, you virago"*-.— «a fit of sbame and laughing seiMd them 
both at tiie same time, at such extraordinary and inqiartidl an 
umpirism f they shook hands immediately, and became good 
fiiends for the rost of their lives. Sterne. 
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V I tsdi;e the. erron and absurdiues of the Roman catholic tanets 
and doctrinfes to liave arisen merely from this— 4hat as sooii as 
the Chrisdw religion came to make its way in the world, to he 
established iv governments, and endowed widi lands, beaeficea, 
jmisdictions, and other temporal emoluments, certain deists, or 
moral heathen, began to attack the church, as a mere political 
institution, framed to overturn states and kingdomfii mjpag^ 
that there appeared to have been no sort of necessity br a reve- 
lation, which had advanced nothing new, or unknown to man- 
kind before, from the pure light of nature and philosophy. 

Upon which the councils of priests, in those da3rs, idaiiiiM 
for their temporal estates, power, and dominion, began to con- 
vene themselves toge^er, in the devil's name, and put eveiy 
tejLt of scripture on the rack, to confess articles o( faith and prac^ 
tice, of such extraordinary natures as the light of reason couhl 
teverhave dictated, and which were directly contrary to whatr 
ever its logic could ever have submitted to«— -such as infidlibifit^, 
transubstantiation, supererogation, absolution, indulgence, dis- 
solving of allegiance, temporal jurisdiction, inquisition, ccNrpQ- 
ral penances, and propagating the gospel of peace and mercy 
by the arguments of fire and sword. The infidels were mos^ 
suited upon this. /k 

There was a book lately published, styled, ^^ Of the fotiiBe 
lives of brutes," which gave great offence to your divmes^. i 
cannot see why. The only fault I found with it was, that h.Hm 
but poorly written. 

Is there only sush a proportion of salvation in the gift oC 
Providence, that parsons need be jealous of the participation^? 
To suppose the inferior animals of the creation to be endoved 
with souls, must presuppose our own to beout of all dispute. . 

There b certainly a remarkable difference in the morak of fill 
tiie domestic animals, even of the same species. The beasts of 
the desart we will suppose to be umformly vicious. We wtt- 
suppose also, that these are to be the devils of brutes in the font* 
footed Tartarus. lb. 
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** Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 

" But looks through Natuse up tu ^ature^s God. — ^Popk. 



LETTER III. 

ON ??ATURAL EVILS. 

BY SOAME JENYNS. 

[Contimiedfrom page 87.] 

I SHALL now lay before you my free sentimentg con- 
cerning ihe origin of natural evils, by which I understand the 
sufferings of sensitive beings only ; for tempests, inundations 
auKl earthquakes, with all the disorders of the material world, 
Ve no farther evils than they affect the sensitive ; so that under 
this head can be only comprehended pains of body, and inqui- 
etudes of mind. That these are real evils, I readily acknow- 
ledge ; and if any one is philosopher enough to doubt it, I shall 
only beg leave to refer him to a severe fit of sickness, or a tedious 
lawsuit, for farther satisfaction* 

The production of happiness seems to be the only motive 
that could induce infinite goodness to exert infinite power to cre- 
ate all things ; for, to say tnith, happiness is the only thing oi 
real value in existence ; neither riches, nor power, nor wisdom, 
nor Uaming, nor strengtji, nor beaut)*, nor virtue, n^ religion, 
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nor dven life itself, being of any importance but as they contri- 
bute to its production. All these are in themselves neither good 
nor evil ; happiness alone is their great end, and they desirable 
only as they tend to promote it* Most astonishing therefore, it 
must appear to every one who looks round him, to observe all 
creatures blessed with life and sensation, that is, all creatures 
made capable of happiness, at the same time' by their own na* 
tures condemned to imiumerable and unavoidable miseries* 
Whence can it proceed, that Providence should thus seem t^ 
t:ounteract his own benevolent intenticms f To wjiat strange and 
invisible cause are all these numerous and invinsible evils in- 
debted for their existence ? If God is a good and benevolent 
being, what end could he propose fronip:reation, but the propa- 
gation of happiness ? And if happiness is the end of all eustence, 
why are not all creatures that do exist happy ? 

The true solution of this important question, so long and so 
vainly searched for by the philosophers of all ages and all coun- 
tries, I take to be at last no more than this, that these real evils 
proceed from the same source as those imaginary ones of imper- 
fection before treated of, namely, from that subordination, with- 
out which no created system can subsist ; aU subordination imr 
plying imperfection, all imperfection evil, and all evil some kind 
of inconvenience or suffering ; so that there must be particular 
inconveniences and sufferings annexed to every particular rank 
of created beings by the circumstances of things, and their modes 
of existence. Most of those to which we ourselves are liable 
may be easily shown to be of this kind, the effects only of hu- 
man nature, and the station man occupies in the universe : and 
therefore their origin is plainly deducible from necessity ; that * 
is, they could not have been prevented without the loss of greater 
good, or the admission of greater evils than themselves ; or by 
not creating any such creatures as men at ail. And though this, 
upon a general view of things, does not so forcibly strike us ; yet^ 
on a more 'minute inspection into every grievance attendant ob. 
human nature, it will most evidently appear. Most of these, I 
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diink, may be comprehended under the following heads : pover- 
tjr, labour, inquietudes of mind, pains of body, and death ; from 
of which, we may venture to affirm, man could ever have 
exempted, so long as he continued to be man. God indeed 
mig^t have made us quite other creatures, and placed us in a 
wotld quite otherwise constituted ; but then we had been no 
kinger men ; and whatever beings had occupied our stations in 
die oniversal system, they must have been liable to the same in- 
conveniences. 

Poverty, for example, is what all could not possibly have been 
esen^iCed from, not only by reason of the fluctuating nature of 
human possessions, but because the world could not subsist with- 
out it ; for had all been rich, none would have submitted to the 
commands of another, dPthe drudgeries of life ; thence all go- 
vernments must have been dissolved, arts neglected, and lands un- 
cultivated, and so an universal penury have overwhelmed all, in- 
stead of now and then pinching a few. Hence by the bye, appears 
the great excellence of charity, by which men are enabled by a 
particular distribution of the blessings and enjoyments of life, on 
proper occasions, to prevent that poverty which, by a general one, 
Ommpotence itself could never have prevented : so that, by en- 
forcing this duty, God, as it were, demands our assistance to 
promote universal happiness, and to shut out misery at every 
docfr^ where it strives to intrude itself. 

Labour, indeed, God mig^t easily have excused us from, since 
athis command the earth would readily have poured forth all her 
treasures without our inconsiderable assistance : but if the se- 
verest labour cannot sufficiendy subdue the malignity of humaa 
nature, what plots and machinations, what wars, rapine, and de- 
vastation, what profligacy, and licentiousness, must have been 
the consequence of universal idleness ! So that labour ought only 
to be looked upon as a task kindly imposed upon us by our indul- 
gent creator, necessary to presen-e our health, our safety, and 
our innocence. 
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Inquietudes of mind cannot be prevented without first eradi- 
cating all our inclinations and passions, the winds and tides that 
preserve (he great ocean of human life from perpetual stagnation* 
So long as men have pursuits, they must meet with disappoint- 
ments ; and whilst they have disappointments they must be disqui- 
eted ; whilst they are injured, they must be enflamed with anger ; 
and whilst they see cruelties, they must be melted with pity ; 
whilst they perceive danger, they must be sensible of fear ; 
and whilst they behold beauty, they must be enslaved by lore ; 
nor can they be exempted from the various anxieties attendant 
on these various and turbulent passions. Yet without them we 
should be undoubtedly less happy and less safe ; for without 
anger we should not defend ourselves, and without pity we should 
not assist others ; without fear we shoulj^ not preser\'e our lives,, 
and without love they would not be worth preserving. 

Pains of body are perhaps but the necessary consequences of 
the union of material and spiritual essences ; for matter being by 
nature divisible, wheq endued with sensibilit}*, must probably 
be affected by pains and pleasures by its different modifications : 
wherefore, to have been freed from our suflferings, we must have 
been deprived of all om* sensual enjoyments ; a composition by 
which few siu*ely would be gainers. Besides, the pains of our 
bodies are necessary to make us continually mindful of their pr^« 
servation ; for what numberless lives would be lost in every tri- 
Ring pursuit, or flung away in ill humour, was the piercing of a 
sword no more painful than the tickling of a feather. 

Death, the last and most dreadful of all evils, is so far fron^ 
being one, that it is the infallible cure of all others. 

To die 18 landing on some silent shore, 

Y^ere billows never beat, nor tempests roar, 

Ere well we feel the friendly stroke *tis o'er. Garth. 

For, abstracted from the sickness and sufferings usually at- 
tending it, it is no more than the expiration of that term of life, 
God has pleased to bestow on us, without any claim or merit oi^ 
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our pait. But was it an evil ever so great, it could not be re- 
medied but by one much greater, which is by living forever ; by 
which means our wickedness, unrestrained by the prospect of a 
fatnre state, would grow so insupportable, our sufferings so in- 
tolenUe by perseverance, and our pleasiures so tiresome by re- 
petitioD, that no being in the universe could be so completely 
miserable as a species of immortal men. We have no reason 
di er e fiM C to look upon death as an evil, or to fear it as a punish- 
ment, even iprithout any supposition of a future life ; but if we 
consider it as a passage to a more perfect state, or a remove only 
m an eternal succession of still improving states (for which we 
have the strongest reasons) it will then appear a new favour from 
the divine munificence ; and a man must be as absurd to repine 
ald3^g, as a traveller would be, who proposed to himself a de- 
Q^^itful tour through various unknown countries, to lament that 
he cannot take up his residence at the first dirty inn which he baits 
at on the road. The instability of human life, or the hasty chan*. 
ges of its successive periods, of which we so frequently complain, 
are no more than the necessary progress of it to this necessary 
conclusion ; and are so far from being evils deserving these 
comi^aints, that they are the source of our greatest pleasures, as 
they are the source of all novelty, from which our greatest 
pleasures are ever derived. The continual succession of seasons 
in the human life, by dsdly presenting to us new scenes, renders 
it agreeable, and like those of the year, aflfords us delights by 
their change, which the choicest of them could not give us by 
their continuance. In the spring of life, the gilding of the sun- 
shine, the verdure of the fields, and the variegated paintings of 
the sky, are so exquisite in the eyes of infants at their first Ioo]k- 
iog abroad into a new world, as nothing perhaps afterwards can 
equal. The heat and vigoiu* of the succeeding suitimer of youth 
ripens for us new pleasures, the blooming maid, the nightly revel, 
and the jovial chace ; the serene autumn of complete manhood 
feasts us with the golden harvests of our worldly pursuits ; nor 
is the hoary winter of old age destitute of its peculiar comfprts 
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and enjoyments, of which the recollection and relation of diose 
past are perhaps none of the least ; and at last death opens to us a 
new prospect, from whence we shall probably look back upon the 
diversions and occupations of this world with the same contenqit 
we do now on our tops, and hobby-horses, and with the same 
surprise, that they could ever so much entertain or engage us. 

Thus we see all these evils could never have been preirmted 
even by infinite power, without the introduction of greater, or 
the loss of superior good ; they are but the necessary consequen- 
ces of human nature ; from which it can no more be divested, 
than matter from extension, or heat from motion, which proceed 
from the very modes of their existence. 

If it be objected, that, after all that has been said, there are ia- 
numerable miseries entailed upon all things that have life, and 
particularly on man ; many diseases of the body, and afllictiom 
of mind, in which nature seeins to play the tyrant, ingenious m^ 
contriving torments for her children ; that we cannot avoid seeing 
every moment with horror, numbers of our fellow-creatures ccm* 
demned to tedious and intolerable miseries, some expiring am 
racks, othen roasting in flames, some starving in dungeons, 
others raving in mad-houses ; some broiling in fevers, others 
groaning vrhclc months under die exquisite tortures of gout and 
stone. If it be said further, that some men being exempted from 
many calamities with which others are aiBicted proves phanSy 
that all might have been exempted from all ; the charge can by 
no means be disputed, nor can it be alleged that infinite power 
could not have prevented most of these dreadful calamities. 
From hence therefore I am persuaded, that there is something in 
the abstract nature of pain, conducive to pleasure ; that the suf- 
ferings of individuals are absolutely necessary to universal hap- 
piness ; and that, from connections to us inconceivable, it was 
impracticable for omnipotence to produce the one, without at 
the same time permitting the other. Their constant and uni- 
form concomitancy through every part of nature with which we are 
acquainted, very much corroborates this conjecture, in which 
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icarce one instance, I believe, can be produced of die acquisition 
of pleasure or convenience by any creatures which is not pur- 
diased by the previous or consequential sufferings of themselves 
or odiera ; pointing out, as it were, that a certain allay of pain 
nnst be cast into the universal mass of created happiness, and 
inflicCied somewhere for the benefit of the whole. Over what 
ifwmdiins of slain is every mighty empire rolled up to the simi- 
miCcf pnwperi^ and luxury, and what new scenes of desola- 
turn attend its faU i To what infinite toil of men, and otherani- 
iBsb is every flooriahing city indebted for all the conveniences 
and enjoyments of life, and what vice and misery do those very 
CBjoynents introduce ? The pleasures peculiar to the continuing 
our species are severely paid for by pains and perils in one sex, 
aid by cares and anxiedes in both. Those annexed to the pre- 
senratkmof ourselves are both preceded and followed by num* 
heikss suffierings ; preceded by the massacres and tortures of 
various ammals preparatory to a feast, and followed by as many 
diseases l}rkig in wait in every dish to pour forth vengance on 
their destroyers. Our riches and honours are acquired by la- 
borious or perilous occupations, and our sports are pursued with 
scarce less fatigue or danger, and usually attended with dis- 
tresses and destruction of innocent animals. This universal con- 
necdon of pain with pleasure seems, I think, strongly to intimate, 
Aat pun abstractedly considered must have its uses ; and since 
may be assured, that it is never admitted but with the reluc- 
of the supreme author, those uses must be of the highest 
importance, though we have no faculties to conceive them* 

[To be continnedj see page 161.] 
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MORALITY OF MAHOMETANISM. 

[Continued from page 97.] 

Mahomet appears to have been a zealous asserter of the unity^ 
of Deity ; taking frequent occasion throughout the Koran to 
insist on it as die fundamental pointof religion, and to denounce 
severe vengeance against those who associate other names or 
relations with God. If it may be pardonable to indulge m 
litdc in conjecture, it may not appear perhaps the most absurd 
that has been hazarded, ^en we reflect how extensive the 
spread of Mahometanism has been, if wt attribute somewhat 
of that reformation from Romish idolatry, the seeds of which 
condnued takmg root, long before they were cultivated for' 
political purposes, to the indirect influence of the doctrine of 
the unity of the great God of the universe, who b truly die 
pure object of extern adoration. While the Christian world' 
were dally worshipping and eating their God in the form and 
substance of a cake ; while they were debasing and wasdng 
their rational powers on scholastic subtiliues, founded in 
absurdity ; the Asiatics adored a God whom they were taught 
by the Koran to conceive in these terms—" God ! there is no God 
but he ; the living, the self-subsisting ; neither slumber nor sleep 
seizeth him ; to him belongeth whatsoever is in heaven and oa 
earth. Who is he that can intercede with him, but through his 
good pleasure f He knoweth that which is past, and that which 
is to come to them, and they shall not comprehend any thing of 
his knowledge, but so far as he pleaseth. His throne is extended 
over heaven and earth, and the preservation of both is no burthen 
unto him. He is the high, the mighty.'' These are expressions 
which must strike with their sublimity, even the enemies of the 
Arabian apostle that dictated them. 

Were it necessary to enter into a comparison between the 
Mahometan system and Popery, a thinking man would not 
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e long in deciding to which the preference whs dile : for to 

e aal)r in another particular; whereas the penances and 

a for sins in the Utter, are chiefly directed to uselest 

and improfitabie mortifications; the expiations of the 

r have generally a benevolent direc^on to the good of sO- 

s to the freeing the captive, to feeding and doathing the 

ate* 

Much having been sud rela^g to the sensuah^ of Mabo- 
mef a paradise, it may not be disagreeable lo the reader to see 
bom the Koran one of the best connected dcscripboos of it. 

" When the inevitable day of judgment shall suddenly come, 
BO soul shall charge the prediction of its coming with falsehood : 
it will abase same, and exalt otherst When Ae earth shall be 
diaken with a violent shock t and the mountains shall be dashed 
b pieces, and shall become as dust scattered abroad; and ye 
■hall be separated into three distinct classes : the companions of 
ihe right hand, (how happy shall the companions of the n^A 
JMdbe!) and the companions of the left hand ; (how miserable 
AaD the ctxnpanions of the left hand be !) and those who have 
jmceded odiers in die faith, shall precede them to paradise* 
Hiaae are they who shall approach near unto God ; they shall 
1 in prdens of delight : (there shall be many of the former 
k, and few of the last.) Reposing on couches adorned 
h gidd and precious stones ; sitting opposite to one another 
Youdu which shall continue in their bloom for ever, 
ikaU go roond about to attend them, with goblets and beakers, 
■id a cup of Sowing wine : their heads shall not ake by drinking 
die same, neither shall their reason be disturbed : and with &uiu 
oftbe sorts which they shall choose, and the flesh of birds of the 
Und wluch they shall desire. And there shall accompany them 
bir damsels, having large black eyes, resembling pearls hidden 
fa) dtcir shells, as a reward for that which they shall have wrought. 
Iliey shall not hear therein any vain discourse, or any charge of 
Mn, but only the salutadon. Peace ! Peace ! And the compaiuons 
of die right hand, (how hi^y shall the companions of the ri^t 
IT 
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hand be !) shall have their abode among lote trees, free bom 
Aoms, and trees of mauz, loaded regularly with their produce 
from top to bottom ; under an extended shade, near a flowiag 
water, and amidst fruits in abundance, which shall not fail, nor 
shall be forbidden to be gathered : and they shall repose them- 
selves on lofty beds* Verily we have created the damsels of pit* 
radise by a peculiar creation ; and we have made them virgins 
beloved by their husbands, of equal age with them ; for the de* 
light of the companions of the right hand*''* 

The heaven declared in our Scripture, is more pure from 
carnal delights than this of the Koran ; but for that very reason^ 
not so well calculated to attract mankind in general* We ave 
there told that ^^ in heaven none is either married, org^ven in mar? 
riage, and that strait is the gate^ and narrow is the tuai/y which 
kadeth unto life^ and few there be that find it ;" for few men pea» 
son so well as to apprehend the excellence and sublimity of joyi 
they do not feel. 

Mahomet on the other hand, ensured the affection €A\m 
fi)Uo%yers, by suiting his promises more to their feelings as nsea ; 
and though the sanction of punishment is nearly alike in both, he 
has opened a broad way to their expectations, and many there be 
who travel therein* And we presume it will not lead to destruo 
Uoriy those sincerely upright mussulmen, whose conduct majF 
shew that they understand what they owe to their fellow atem* 
tures* There can exist no doubts on this subject, if the. fbUour* 
ing passages in the new testament, are entitled to credit, and 
Aey certainly bear die most indubitable marks of truth, being 
founded on reason and j ustice* 

** What doth the Lord require of thee^ but to do justly^ and I0 
kve mercy ^ and to walk humbly with thy God. Of a tnUh^^-God 
is no respecter of persons ; but in every nation^ he that feartUi 
him^ andworieth righteousness^ is accepted with him. ^ 

Reflections on the obvious disparity every where observaJde, 
between precept and practice, are too trite to be insisted on now 

* Koran ch. 36. 
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observations ; nor will they appear peculiarly applicable 
on die present occasion. The Koran directs what true mussul» 
ought to be ; travellers will inform us what they are : and if 
ooosuk Mr* Toumefort, a person of known talents and unim- 
peacfaed veracity, who travelled through great part of the Le<^ 
vant on botanical researches, at the command of Louis XIV. we 
flbd be enabled to conceive some idea of the present state of the 
government, religion, and private manners of the Turks, (who, 
t?H?wg*^ not the only mussulmen, are the most distinguished part 
of Aem) from actual observations, on which we may safely rely* 

Tbe Ottoman government is very well characterized by M. 
Teufnefert in the following passages ; by which it will appear 
faoir necessary it is in our present enquiry to distinguish between 
die government and tlie people. 

^ Those, who do not reflect on the original of this empire, 
rthrrm at first sight, that the Turkish government is extremely 
severe, and almost tyrannical ; but if we consider that it began in 
, and that the first Ottomans were, from father to son, the 
formidable conquerors of their age, we shall not be sur- 
prised, that they set no other limits to their power than merely 
fkitaat wilL 

^ Could it be expected that princes, who owed their greatnesa 
solely to their arms, should divest themselves of their right of 
conquest, in favour of their slaves ? It is natural for an empire 
is founded in a Ume of peace, and the people of which 
choice of a chief to govern them, to be mild and gentle, and 
tbe authority of it may, in a manner, be divided and shared ; but 
the first Sultans owed their promotion purely to their own valour, 
and being full of maxims of war, affected to have a blind obe* 
dience, to punish with severity, and to keep their subjects under 
an inability to revolt ; and in a word, to be served only by per- 
aoQ9 who stood indebted to them for their foitune, whom they 
could advance without jealousy, and crush witdout injustice." 

Thus much may suffice, as to the maxims on which this em- 
pire was first founded, and still subsists ; the effects of it will not 
be difficult to conceive. 
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' ^ Though the Tucks, says M. Toumefert, imagine God ghres 
prudence, and the other necessary talents, to those whom dio 
Sultan raises to high employments, experience often testifies tile 
contrary* What capacity can pages have, who are trained up 
among eunuchs, who treat them with the bastinado for so long a 
lime ? Would it not be better to promote youth by degrees, in an 
empire where no regard is had to birth f Beside, these officers 
pass at a step, from a state of the utmost uneasiness and constnunt, 
to such an extraordinary liberty, that it is impossible they should 
not let loose their passions ; and yet they are entrusted with die 
government of the most important provinces. As they have 
neither abilities nor experience to perform the duties of their. 
charge, they trust to their deputies, who are commonly great 
robbers, or spies of the grand Visier, to send him an account of 
their conduct. These new governors are forced also to paaa 
dirough the hands of the Jews ; for as they have nothing wlie» 
they come from the seraglio, they have recourse to those usurerSf 
^ho lead them to all manner of rapine and extortion.«**Tlu6 evil 
would not be so extreme, if they would be content to receive k 
again by litde and little ; but as they are afraid every moment 
the Bassa should be strangled or removed, they never let a debt 
grow old, and the people must be squeezed to repay them*" 

Under sdch circumstances it is evident that nothing can be per^ 
manent at the Ottoman Porte, and that it is a wheel incessantly 
turning. Such is the government of a prince, whose ^* empire 
extends from the Black Sea to the Red Sea ; who has the better 
part of Africa ; is master of all Greece, and even to the frontiers- 
of Hungary and Poland ; and who, in short, can boast, that lus 
predecessors or their grand Visiers, have besieged the capital of 
the western empire, and have left only the gulph of Venice be* 
tween their dominions and Italy.'* 

From the sight of the wolves, let us now ease our aking eyesi 
by contemplating the more placid manners of the sheep ; or, to 
drop the figure ; from characters, which would make us detest 
human nature, let us, as is our interest, turn to the fairer side, 
and endeavour to reconcile ourselves with it again : nor to do 
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fboBy need we seek farther than amongst the people of whom we 
are oow treating. With regard to their religion, M. Toumefont 
agrees wiA what we have already seen ; and says " Tbt 
cdy article of faith the Mahometans have, is, that there is Jbm 
God, and that Mahomet is the messenger of God* As ta 
commandments, the Turks reduce them to' five. I. To prajr 
fve times in a day. II. To fast in Lent, [or their month of 
Ramadan.] III. To give alms, and do works of charity* IV« 
To go in pilgrimage to Mecha. V. To suffer no filth upon their 
body. There are four other points added, but not as absolutely 
necessary to salvation. 1. To keep Friday a sabbath. 2. To be 
drcomcised. 3. To drink no wine. 4. Not to eat swine's fleshi 
things strangled.— They believe also that their prayers wSl 
be heard, unless they first resolve firmly to forgive their ene- 
It is for this reason that they never let a Friday pass 
widiout making a hearty reconciliation ; and hence it is, that 
we never hear of any detraction or injury among the Turks.'' 

Where their theological assumptions are so few and simple^ 
and where, in consequence, such stress is laid on good works i 
there, if any where, we may expect to see the duties of humani- 
tf cultivated in an especial manner ; and if we cannot consider 
them good christians, we shall be obliged to allow them at least 
die character of being good Samaritans.* 

We are told, that ^* beside private alms, there is no nation 
which expends more upon public foundations than the Turks. 
Even they who have but a moderate fortune, leave something 
after their death, to maintain a man to give water in the smn^ 
mer heats to drink to passangers, as they go along by the place 
where they are buried. Nor, (continues M. Toumefort,) do i 
question but they would also have ordered vessels of wine, if 
Mahomet had not forbidden the use of it.'* — ** The sick visit 
the prisons, to discharge those who are arrested for debt : they 
are very careful to relieve persons who are bashfully ashame^ 
of their poverty. How many families may one find, who have 

• Luke, X 30, &c. 
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been mined by fires, and are restored by chariues ! They need 
<Mily present themselves at the doors of the mosques : they also 
go to their houses to comfort the afflicted* The diseased, and 
they who have the pestilence, are succoured by their neighbour's 
parse, and the parish funds. For the Turks, as Leunckvius 
observes, set no bounds to their charities. They lay out money 
for repairing the high ways, and making fountains for the benefit 
of passengers ; and build hospitals, inns, baths, bridges, and 
mosques. 

^ As charity and love of our neighbours are the most essen- 
tial points of the Mahometan religion, the high-ways are gene- 
rally kept mighty well ; and there are springs of water common 
enough, because they are wanted for making the ablutions. The 
poor look after the conduit pipes, and those of tolerable fortime 
repair the causeways. The neighbourhood joins together to 
bnild bridges over the deep roads, and contribute to the benefit 
of the public according to their power. The workmen take no 
hire, but find labourers and masons gratis for the several sorts of 
work. You may see pitchers of water standing at the doors of 
the houses in the towns, for the use of passengers ; and some 
honest mussulmen lodge themselves under a sort of sheds, which 
they erect in the road, and do nothing else during the great 
heats, but get those who are wcaiy to come in, and rest them- 
selves, and take a refreshment.*— The beggars themselves, though 
there are very few to be seen, think they are obliged to give 
their superfluities to other poor folks ; and carry their charity^ 
or rather vanity, to such an extreme, that they give their leav- 
ings even to sufficient persons, who make no scruple to receive 
their bread, and to eat it, to shew how highly they esteem their 
virtue. 

^^ The charity of the Mahometans is extended also to animals 
and plants, and to the dead. They believe it is pleasing to God, 
since men who will use their reason want for nothing ; whereas 
the snimals, not having reason, their instinct often exposes them 
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to seek their food with the loss of their lives. In considerab|ii 
towDA they sell victuals^^t the comers of the streets to give to 
the dogs ; and some Turks, out of charity, have them cured of 
wounds, and especially of the mange, with which these creaturii 
are miserably afflicted toward the end of their life ; and we mzj 
see persons of good sense, out of mere devotion, carry straw to 
lay under the bitches which are going to whelp ; and they build 
diem small huts to shelter them and their puppies* We wooU 
hardly believe there are endowments setded in form by will fiof 
maintaining a certain number of dogs and cats so many days m 
die week ; yet this is commonly done ; and diere are peofili 
paid at Constantinople to see the donor's intention executed, ia 
feeding them in the streets. The butchers and bakers often set 
aside a small portion to bestow upon these animab : yet with aU 
dieir charity, the Turks hate dogs, and never suffer them in 
their houses ; and in a dme of pestilence, they kill as many as 
diey find, thinking these imclean creatures infect the air. On the 
contrary, they love cats very well, whether it be for dieir natural 
cleanliness, or because they sympathise with themselves in gra* 
vity ; whereas dogs are wanton, sporting and noisy. 

" As to plants, the most devout among the Turks water them 
out of charity, and cultivate the earth where they grow, that 

IJIicy may thrive the better. The good mussulmen believe 

ijkey do in it a thing agreeable to God, who is the creator and 
preserver of all things.'* 

Even though we should make a small matter of allowance fiir 
dot exaggeration, which a gentleman might be betrayed into« 
who was surprised with so mvich benevolence and humanitjg 
where perhaps he little expected to find them ; enough will sti^ 
remain ; and the concurrent testimony of others, will all toge- 
ther sufficiently establish the fact, of the Turks beipg a most hu- 
nane benevolent people. But to return. 

The Koran, beside being composed at different time^, dictated 
^y^ and suited to, different temporary occasions, exhibits muck 
of diat unconnected desultory manner, so observable in easterly 
compositicms : so that far froni having any discoverable relation 
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aAiongthe divisions of it, or any seemingdigest of the whide^ k 
was often very difficult to select passages which admitted of be« 
iDg classed under any distinct head. Such as consisted of gener 
ral precepts, too miscellaneous to belong with propriety to 9Bf 
o&e subject, are placed together at the end, in their order of oc- 
currence, under the tide General Precepts ; imder which head 
the reader will find a number of promiscuous precepts and ol>? 
servations relating to most of the subjects specified under the 
foregoing divisions* Some passages will appear dark and unaor 
countable to many of our readers, from the want of a sufficieml 
acquaintance with the eastern usages ; and the collection migbfi 
have been greatly swelled by the admission of the notes of Arnr 
bian conunentators, as given by Mr. Sale ; but the sense <^ thft 
text is as capable of being ascertained without their assistana^ i 
there not appearing more agreement among them, than we eipe* 

rience among those who comment on our bible. 

Note. In the next number we shall commence with mur 
extracts from the Koran* 



FANATICISM. 

FANATICISM is to superstition what a delirium ift to #' 
fever, and fury to anger : he who has extacies and viskHl% 
who takes dreams for realities, and his imaginations for pfoi^ie-* 
lies, is an enthusiast ; and he who sticks not at supporting his 
lolly by murder, is a fanatic. Bartholomew Diaz, a fug^tmf 
at Nuremberg, who was firmly convinced that the Pope was tlMT 
Anti-Christ in the revelations, and that he has the mark of tlie' 
beast, ¥ras only an enthusiast ; whereas his brother, who set ooer 
for Rome with the godly intention of murdering him, and wfa^- 
actually did murder him for God's sake, wais one of the moir 
execrable fanatics that superstition could form^ 

FoUcttctes, who on a pagan festival, went into die teuple, 
piilluig dovm and breaking the images and other ornamentSp^^ 
showed himself a fimatic, kss horrible, indeed, than Diax, iMHi' 
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cquaOy rash and imprudent. The murderer of Francis, Duke 
of Guise, of William, Prince of Orange, of the Kings Henry 
III. aud Henry IV. and so many others, were demoniacs, agi- 
tated by the same evil spirit as Diaz. 

The most detestable instance of fanaticism is that of the citi- 
zens of Paris, who on the feast of St. Bartholomew could mas- 
sacre their fellow citizens for not going to mass. 

Some are fanatics in cool blood : these are the judges who 
can sentence people to death without any other guilt than for not 
bdng in their way of thinking : these judges are the more guilty, 
and the more deserving of universal execration, as not being un- 
der a fit of rage, like the Clements, the Chatels, the Ravaillacs^ 
the Gerards, the Damiens. One would think they mig^t listen 
to reason. 

When once fanaticism has touched the brain, the distemper is 
desperate. I have seen convulsionists who, in speaking of the 
nurades of St. Paris, grew hot involuntarily ; their eyes glared, 
they trembled in all their limbs, their countenance was quite dis- 
figured with rancour, and they unquestionably would have killed 
anv one who had contradicted them. 

The only remedy to thb infectious disease is a philosophical 
temper, which spreading through society, at length softens man- 
ners, and obviates the accesses of the distemper ; for whenever it 
gets ground, the best way is to fly from it, and stay till the sir be 
purified. The laws and religion are no preservation against this 
mental pestilence. Religion, so far from being a salutary aliment- 
in these cases, in infected brains becomes poison. These unhap- 
py creatures dwell continually on the example of Ehud, who as- 
sassinated king Eglon ; of Judith, who cut off Holophemes'a 
head, when lying with him ; and on Samuel hewing king Agag 
in pieces. They are not aware that these instances, however 
respectable in antiquity^ are abominable in our times : they fo- 
ment their phrenzy with religion, which absolutely condemns it. 
The laws likewise have proved very ineffectual against this 
spiritual rage ; it is, indeed, like reading an order of council to 

a lunatic. The creatures are firmly persuaded that the spirit by 

18 
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which they are actuated is above all laws, and that their enthuu* 
asm is the only law they are to regard* 

What can be answered to a person who tells you that he hid 
rather obey God than men, and who in consequence of that choice^ 
18 certain of gaining heaven by cutting your throat i 

The leaders of fanatics, and who put the dagger into their 
hands, are usually designing knaves ; they are like the Old Man 
of the Mountain, who, according to histor}', gave weak pencils 
a foretaste of the joys of paradise, promising them an eternity of 
such enjoyments, provided they would go and murder all those 
whom he should name to them. In the whole world there has 
been but one religion clear of fanaticism, which is that of the 
Chinese literati. As to the sects of philosopers, instead of being 
infected with this pestilence, they were a ready and sure preser- 
vation against it : for the effect of philosophy is to compose the 
soul, and fanaticism is incompatible with tranquillity. 

VOLTAl&E. 



CHARACTER OF JAMES MONROE. 

Supposed to be written by W. Wirt, in a letter to a friend, dated at Richaoondt 
September 1805, at which time Mr. Munroc was governor of Virginia. 

JAMES MONROE, the present governor of this common- 
wealth, is the same, who, not long since was American minister 
at Paris. His present office is sufficient evidence of the estima- 
tion in which he is held bv his native state. In his stature, he is 
about the middle height of men, rather firmly set, with nothing 
farther remarkable in his pei*son, except its muscular compact- 
ness and apparent ability to endure labour. His coimtenance, 
when grave, has rather the expression of sternness and irrasci- 
bility : a smile, however, (and a smile is not unusual with him in 
a social circle,) lights it up to very high advantage, and gi%'es it 
n most impressive and engaging air of €uavity and benevolence. 
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from his countenance, he is between the ages of 
Coitjr-five and fifty years. His dress and personal appearance 
are tbose of a plain and modest gentleman* He is a man of soft, 
poGfe and even assiduous attentions ; but these, although they 
are always well timed, judicious and evidently the offspring of 
a obliging philanthropic temper, are never performed with the 
mflcing and captivating graces of a Marlborough or Boiling- 
hnktm To be plain, there is often in his manner an inartificial 
aid even an awkward simplicity, which, while it provokes the 
mile €s{ a more polished person, forces him to the opinion, that 
Mr. Munroe is a man of a most sincere and artless soul* 

Nature has given him a mind neither rapid nor rich ; and there- 
fare, be cannot shine on a subject which is entirely new to him* 
Bat to compensate him for this, he is endued with a spirit of 
geBerous and restless emulation, a judgment solid, strong and 
dear, and a habit of application, which no difficulties can shake; 
BO hboura can tire. With these aids, simply, he has qualified 
Unuelf for the first honours of this country ; and presents a most 
happy illustration of the truth of the maxim, Risque suae for- 
tmaefahcrJ^ For his emulation has urged him to perpetual and 
unremitting enquiry ; his patient and unwearied industry has 
concentrated before him all the lights which others have thrown 
on tbe subjects of his consideration, together with all those which 
his own mind, by repeated efforts, is enabled to strike ; while his 
sober, steady and faithful judgment, has saved him from the 
coBuncm error of more quick and brilliant geniuses, the too 
hasty adoption of specious, but false conclusions. These qua- 
fitics render him a safe and an able counsellor. And by their 
constant exertion, he has amassed a store of knowledge, which, 
having passed seven dmes through the crucible, is almost aa 
Ughly corrected, as human knowledge can be : and which cer- 
tidnly, may be much more safely relied on, than the spontaneous 
and luxuriant growth of a more fertile, but less chastened 
mind— ^ a wild where weeds and flowers, promiscuous, shoot." 

* Brery man may make his own forttmt. 
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Having engaged very early, first in the life of a soldier, then 
of a statesman, then of a laborious practitioner of the law, and 
finally, again, of a politician, his intellectual operations have been 
almost entirely confined to juridical and political topics. Indeed, 
it is easy to perceive, that the mind of a man engaged in so ac* 
tive a life, must possess more native suppleness, versatili^ and 
vigoiu*, than that of Mr. Munroe, to be able to make an advan- 
tageous tour of the sciences in the rare interval of importunate 
duties. It is possible that the early habit of contemplating sub- 
jects as expanded as the earth itself, with all the relative inter- 
ests of the great nations thereof, may have inspired him with an 
indifference, perhaps an inaptitude, for mere points of literature. 
Algernon Sidney has said diat he deems all studies unworthy the 
serious regard of a man, except the study of the principles of 
just government ; and Mr. Munroe, perhaps, concurs with him 
in this as well as in his other principles. Whatever may have 
been the occasion, his acquaintance with the fine arts is certaunlj 
very limited and superficial ; but he is a profound and even an 
eloquent statesman. 

Knowing him to be attached to that political party, who, ij 
their opponents, are called sometimes democrats, sometimes 
jacobins ; and aware also, that he was a man of warm and even 
ardent temper, I dreaded much, when I first entered his compa-> 
ny, that I should have been shocked with the narrow, virulent 
and rancorous invectives of party animosity. How agreeably, 
how delightfully was I disappointed ! Not one sentiment of in- 
tolerance polluted his lips. On the contrar}% whether they are 
the offspring of rational induction, of the habit of sun^eying men 
and things on a great scale, of native magnanimity, or of a com- 
bination of all those causes, his principles, as far as they were' 
exhibited to me, were forbearing, liberal, widely extended and 
great. 

As the elevated ground which he already holds, has been gain- 
ed merely by the dint of application ; as every new step which he 
mounts, becomes a mean of encreasing his powers still farther, 
by stimulating his enterprise afresh, re-invigorating his habits, 
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aukipiying the materials, and extending the range of his know- 
ledge, it would be matter of no surprise to tne, if, before his 
dctth, the world should see him at the head of the American 
administnitioD* So much for tlic governor of the common- 
wealth of Virginia ; a living, an honourable, an illustrious monu- 
of self created eminence, worth and greatness ! 



rOR THE THEOPHILANTHROPIST* 



HUMANITY. 

HUMANITY is the child of sensibility, the parent of cha- 
rity, and the companion of philosophy ; the possessor of this in- 
estimable attribute can never be truly unhappy, for he is in the 
constant enjoyment of a quiet conscience. Tlie recollection of 
the past, and the anticipation of future acts of benevolence, so 
absorb his reflections, that no vacuum remains to be filled by the 
^oomy meditations of the niggardly, or the plodding designs of 
the monopolist. 

Like the light of heaven, humanity* dispenses its favours with 
impartiality ; the wretched and desponding seek her castle, and 
diere find an antidote and a home ; the houseless beggar, the 
Widow and orphan, the lame and the blind all claim kindred with 
this angel of beneficence, and ^^ have their claims allowed.^' 

Our city has produced many charitable institutions, where tlie 
humane citizen may give his aid to suflering humanity, and to 
the great work of forming and reforming the rising generation. 
Education is a principal and almost indispenslble source of mo- 
rality ; it is the best security for liberty, the greatest iioon of 
freemen; as its suppression by the tjTants of £urope constitutes 
their o^nly saiety against tlie just vengeance of their insulted 
subject. Education in a free country', conducted on t|ie princi- 
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pies of sound philosophy prepares the mind for diose great 

cSbrts of genius, 'which render society useful and happy; it 

tends to substitute wholesome and just laws, in the place of those 

tyrannical and oppressive systems of Europe, which are the 

bane of social felicity. It lessens labour by the ingeniuty of 

artificers, erects comfortable mansions in the place of miserable 

thatched hovels, and converts a howling wilderness into fruitful 

fields and populous cities* 

Whilst on the subject of education it would be unpardonable 

not to bestow a tribute of praise on the establishment of the 
New-York free-school, which if not the most important institu- 
tion of the city, promises to become a nursery of morals and 
useful knowledge. 

Happy the individual, who, considering himself one of the 
great family of mankind, knowing and acknowledging the ne- 
cessity of reciprocal dependence and mutual protection, the hap- 
piness of extending and receiving alternate benefits, contributes 
his aid to the promotion of education, of moral virtue, and the 
enaction of humane laws. Such an individual fulfils the duties 
of humanity, and feels thrilling through his heart the indescriba- 
ble pleasure of doinff good. 

How different the selfish worldling, who, concentrating all jiis 
hopes and wishes in the gratification of sordid passions, without 
sensibility, pines, dissatisfied in the midst of plenty and luxuiy, 
because his inordinate wants cannot be supplied, or his unbound- 
ed avarice satiated. How basely mean is the man in oflBce^ 
who exercises power but to extort and torment ! How cruelly un- 
just the pawn-broker, who demands the usurious interest of one 
dollar weekly for the loan of twenty, and reimburses himself bjr 
the sacrifice of ten dollars worth of the borrowers property ! Ho^ 
Toid of humanity must that creditor be, who can consign to e 
loathsome prison, where no provision is made for his sustenance, 
an unfortunate but honest debtor ! 

How doubly unfeeling and brutal is that landlord, who, at 
quarter day can wrest the bed from under a sick woman, to re- 
munerate himself for an exorbitant rent ! 
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Such beings unfortunately exist ; they belong to the numerous 
fuaSiy of evils that afflict this world, which otherwise might have 
ooDbnued a paradise of bliss. 

But with aU their ill-gotten gains they are not happy; thrice 
man haj^y, in most instances, are the objects of their cruelty, 
Atir perfidy and injiistice. 

The image of a reproaching conscience continually haunta 
diem and disturbs their repose. 

The blush of guilt, suflfusing itself through the paleness of a 
tortured visage, leaves to the sight, nothing but the horid pic" 
tore of inhumanity. 



THOUGHTS 

<ki die probable eflTects of the invention of Torpedoes ; and on the imagia^ 
aiy inhumanity of their use in war ; extracted from the work, entitled Tor- 
pedo War» and Submarine Explosions^ by B. Fulton. 

AT the time a new discovery b made in physics or madie- 

aaidcal science, the whole of its consequences cannot be fore- 

aeeik In the vear 1330, Bartholomew Schwartz is said to have 

iavei^ed gun-powder ; twenty-five years after, a very imperfect 

kind of cannon was constructed of welded bars of iron, others of 

iheet-iron, rolled in the form of a cylinder and hooped with iron 

rings ; in some cases, they were made of leather, strengthened 

vith plates of iron or copper ; balls of stone were used ; and it 

was not until the beginning of the fifteenth century, that is, one 

hundred and seventy years after the invention of powder, thai 

vaxk balls were introduced into practice. Muskets were not 

used until the year 1521, or one hundred and ninety^one years 

after the invention of gun-powder. The Spaniards were the first 

viho armed their foot-soldiers in this manner — thev had match- 
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locks ; but firelocks, that is, locks with flints, were not used until 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, one hundred and eighty 
years after the invention of muskets, and three hundred and 
eighty years after the invention of powder. When firelocka 
were first invented. Marshal Sax Jiad so little confidence in ft 
flint, that he ordered a match to be added to the lock widi a 
flint, lest the flint should miss fire i* such is the force of habit 
and want of faith in new inventions. 

Although cannon, fire-arms, and the whole detail of ammu- 
nition, now appear extremely simple, yet we here see the very 
slow advances to their present state of perfection; and they are 
still improving: hence I conclude, that it is now impossible n> 
foresee to what degree Torpedoes may be improved and tender- 
ed meful. When Schwartz invented powder, it may be presumed 
that his mind did not embrace all its consequences, or perceive 
that his discovery would supercede the use of catapultas, armour, 
bows and arrows, and totally change the whole art of war. He 
certainly could have no conception of such a combination of 
art as we now aec in ships of the line ; those movable fortifica- 
tions, armed with thirty-two pounders, and furnished with 
wings, to spread oppression over ever}' part of the ocean, and 
carry destruction to every harbour of the earth. In conse- 
quence of the invention of gun-powder, ships of war have been 
contrived, and increased to their present enormous size and 
number ;f then may not science, in her progress, point out a 
means by which die application of the violent explosive force of 
gun-powder shall destroy ships of war, and give to the seas the 
libertj" which shall secure perpetujd peace between nations that 
are separated by the ocean ? My conviction is, that the means 
are here developed, and require only to be organized and prac- 

* I have seen one of these fireV>ck8 in the collection of ancient arms, Rne 
de Bacq. Paris. 

t Compared with existing military marines, I consider all galleys and Tes- 
•ell of war, wliich were in use previous to the invention of powder, as wtrj 
xnsignificanL It is probable that four 74 gun ships in open sea would destroy 
aU that ever existed at anvone time. 
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tined, to produce that liberty so dear to every rational and reflect- 
ing tnan ; and there ia a grandeur in persevering to success in 
■p immense and enterprise — so well calculated to excite the most 
.vijpruus exertions of the highest order of intellect, that I hope 
lo iiilcrcst the patrioiic feelings of every friend to America, to 
juAee, and to humanity, in so good n cause. 

I have shown that a. ship of BO guns and six hundred men, 

oould hn%e Ijldc chance of resisting filiy Toi-pcdo boats of t\velve 

men each, etjual ^ix hundri-'d ine.n. If it can be admitted pos- 

nUe thai an 60 gun :.hip « ill bo necessitated to retreat before 

U^ boats, she must run so far that the boats cannot follow her, 

dut is, more th:in eight or ten leagues ; therefore, boats could 

fallow a ship «ver the narrow pjits of the Baltic or British chxn- 

' id ; but I will confine my remarks to the British channel^bo 

Iveen Boulogne and Romncy, from Calais to Dover, and Troni 

I OXend to the mouth of the Th.imes. If I can show tliat in those 

mcrs the British fleets would be compelled to retreat before 

Torpedo boats or perish, it follows, that they imist yield to a 

' fikc sj'stem of attack in every other sea ; and thif like combina- 

6an of power which can force them to yield, will act on all ships 

' rf war to their total annihilation. 

lo numerous discussions which I have had on thic subject and 

its consequences, it has been stated, that instead of giving liberty 

L la the seas, its tendency would be to encourage piracy and buc- 

■ onccring, by enabling a' few men in a. boat to intimidate and 

r merchant vessels, thereby producing greater evil ihan 

eexislJng military marines. This idea is similar to one which 



^l have a 



u on the invention of musket 



which 



givmg to 



B individual the power of certain death at the distance of lifty 

► a hundred yards, robbers might infest the highways, and from 

B ambush, shoot the traveller and take his proper^- j yet there 

yli not so much robbery now as before the invention of gun- 

I fowderi society is more civilized i it is not so much divided 

3 feuds, or clans, to secrete and protect villainy ; and all 

dvilized society will, in their own defence, combine against ths 

jobber, who has little chance to escape. lo like manner, as an 

19 
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indiridual, instigated by rerenge, might with an air-gun shoot i 
hia ceighbour, or by means of gun-powder blow up his bam or 
buildings; but socie^ combine agninst such atrocious acts, and 
he who would commit them, could have little other prospect 
before him than the gibbet. In tlie case of pirates or buccaneers^ 
they could not make » Torpedo without some intelligent workr^ 
men, who would be a means of discover}-. Were tliey to take 
s prize, they must have some port to carr^- it to, or it could be 
of so use to them ; were they to plundtjr a ship, tbty could not 
carry much in a Torpedo boat, and the boat must have a port to , 
go to, where neighbours or spectators, observing Iter suspicious 
xbaracter, would lead to investignLion; added to which, pirates 
are seldom constant in their attachment to each dther, and each 
wovld suspect the other turning informer. It would be difficult 
for a Torpedo boat to depart from any port of America, and 
return without being detected. It is certain!)- much more easy 
and secure for an individual to go on thi: highwa}' and rob, yet 
bow seldom 'b that done. When nations combine against cu- 
rates, there is A reason to fear that individuals can make a bad ' 
use of this invention. 

But men, without reflecting, or from attachment lo establish- 
ed and familiar t^Tanny,exclaim, that it is barb:'.] o us lo blow tip 
a ship with bU her crew. This I admit, and lament that it 
should be necessary ; but all wars arc b:irbarous, and particu- 
larly wars of offence. It is barbarous for a ship of war to fire ., 
into a peaceable merchant vessel, kill part of htr people, take '1 
her and the property, and reduce the proprietor with his familf ^ 
from affluence to penury. It was barbarous to bombard Copea- ' 
hagen, set fire to the city, and aesiro)' innocent women and chil- 
dren. It would be barbarous for ships of war to enter tht: har- 
bour of New-York, fire on the city, destroy property, and mur- ■ 
der many of the peaceable inhabitants j yet we have great rea- * 
SOD to expect such a scene of barbarism and distress, unless 
means arc taken to prevent it ; therefore, if Torpedoes should 
prevent such acu of violence, the invention must be humane. 
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When a fortress is besitged, and a mine driven Mnder the cit- 
adel, the powder laid, and the train ready to light, ii is the cus- 
tom for the besiegers to send to the commander of the besieged* 
ta inform him of the preparations, and leave it to his judgment 
10 stuTender or risque the explosion; if he will not surrendoT 
jftcr such warning, and he, with his men, should bd blown upi 
he is to be charged with the inhumanity, and not the besiegers. 
Should government adopt Torpedoes as a part of our means of 
defence, the Europeans will be informed of it, after which, should 
ihey send hosiile iliips into our ports among anchored Torpe- 
does or Torpedo bouts, and such ships should be blown up, the 
inhumantt}' must be charged to them, and not to the Amencan 
government or to this invention. 

Having, in the preceding chapter, given details for a system 
of French Torpedo boats, which could command the narrow 
puts of the British chaimcl, I may be accused of enmity to 
England and partiality to France ; yet I have neither hatred nor 
particular attachment to any foreign country'. I admire the in- 
genuity, mdustry, and good faith of the English people ; I re- 
ipcctthe arts, sciences, and amiable manners of the people of 
France. There is much in each of those countries which wci 
may copy to great advantage.* But my feelings are wholly at- 
tached to my country, and while I labour for her interest in this 
f enterprise, I am kappy that the Hljcrty of the seas, which I be- 
^ Ecvc can be effected, will not only benefit America j it will be 

• A goremment, and porticulu'Iy » monirchy or arislocrwjr, m»y bs in 
Ihe lubitual practici: of vice, wliile tLe peopie are in the habitual practice of 
rinue. In an aristocrftcy , where tbe Onv, navy, places, and peluioni, are in 
the power of the few, ihe voice of the people has little or no influence. Thn 
gcniui, induitr;, uid enterpriac of the Eng'lisb, hive converted a barren 
itiand into the most fruiiiul and beautiful spot on eartli : ihelr improvement! 
h Ae lueful ut«, Iutc nude them the greatett and mott utefid muiufactur- 
iMg people that erer esiited. In proportion u the people, bj their indiutry, 
iiw ii«ii i1 the richei of the nation, the gOTemment found a ficili^ in raisii^ 
rcrenue, and have loaded the virtwnu people irith tazei to the amount of 
twentj-five or more miUioni a year, to pa; for miiunu wn, tlw. conqueit of 
America, the eitabliihment of the Bouriioiu, and the balance oSisiuppe. '•' 

«V^ J! 
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an immense advantage to England, to France, and to eveiy other 
nation. Convinced of this, I have viewed military marinesr aa 
remains of ancient warlike habits, and an existing political dk* 
ease, for which there has hitherto been no specific remedy. Sa- 
tisfied in my own mind, that the Torpedoes now discovered^ 
will be an eiFectual cure for so great an evil ; to introdiape 
them into practice, and prove their utility, I am of opinion, that 
blowing up English ships of war, or French, or American, were 
there no other, and the men on shore, would be humane expeii-' 
ments of the first importance to the United States and to man* 
kind. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN FRANCE. 

ALTHOUGH there are some things in the following 
sition of the present state of the French empire unworthy of imi- 
tation, sdll it contains important information, and ought to 8ti-«. 
mulate this and other countries ti» a laudable emulation* Msm 
Pope, of the United States senate, has brough forward a inii 
proposing to appropriate a portion of our revenue to foromg^ 
canals and making roads through the back parts of the United^ 
States. But the low state of the treasury, in consequence €)£, 
our embarrassed commerce, will probably render his patriotic 
plan inexpedient at this time. 

We hope, however, that the^jcct will not be lost sight o^ 
and that as soon as our neutral nghts shall be respected by tW 
belligerent powers of Europe, and commerce reassumes it%. 
wonted tone, the subject will be renewed and prosecuted* £z<* 
penditures for the, improvement of our country in this way is 
certainly more laudable, and more conducive to the morals and 
happiness o^^e citizens, than wasting our blood and treasure 
^JOfiwar8, however justifiable their* cause, unless ab-^ 
issary for the maintenance of liberty. 
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SUMMARY OF THE EXPOSE. 

DELIVERED before the legislative body by Monsieur de 
Montalivet, minister of the interior, on the 12th December, 
Ii09. 

He divides his report into several parts* In the first, he de- 
•cfftes the works undertaken or finished in the different parts of 
die empire since the last session ; on one side the canal of St. 
Qjoentin, finished by the prisoners of war; that of Napoleon, 
which 18 to join the JRhone to the Rhine, already far advanced ; 
several locks of importimce finished ; the maritime works of the 
pwt of Dunkirk, Havre, Cette, Marseills, the bason of Antwerp, 
L cairied on with great activity, the road of Mount Cenis, opening 
die passage of the Alps ^ the marshes of Cotentin, and of 
Rochefort drained, are the intuits of that solicitude which the 
goremment manifests for every objel^t of its administration. 

Before our eyes numberless monunaents embellish the metro- 
polia of this vast empire ; out of the city of Paris, the bridges 
of Bezens, of Crot2y, are comq^enced ; that of Charenton is re- 
established ; th»|iridge of Jena gets forward, the bridge St. 
JMichael is entirely cleared, the keys of the Louvre, and of Jena 
$rt finished: granarieflf . are c^gj^ing; large slaughter houses 
kave been built near one of the gates of Paris ; labourers are 
working at the building destined to be the exchange of Paris ; 
the colunm of Austerlitz is already covered with half of the 
bronze which is to decorate i^ the Louvre is adorned with a 
n^iidi^ which astonishes even the inhabitants of thi^^ capital; 
^ready Paris enjoys the waters of Ourq, and beggary tnat hid- 
eous plague, in polished states, has disappeared. 

He here mentions the improvements which the departments 
have experienced during this year ; the inhabitants on the banks 
of the Rhine, who have suffered by the inundatitaa^ have beei 
indemnified for their losses ; succour has been ai 
Communes afflicted by hail, and fire : establishment 
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nation have been made in the depaninents; the arts and sciences 
encouraged. His majesty proposes to honour and reward 
them. — Widi that view he has established deccmiial premiums, 
they HOiild have been distributed by this time, if the jury of 
examination had sent in the result of their labours, and if the 
emperor had not thought proper to give more scope to his ftrst 
decree, in establishing new premiums, and in ordering a more 
sdemn discussion far the works of the learned. 

The administration of justice has been the same as in former 
years. The emperor, respecting the consciences of his subjects, 
htt thought that all religions, founded on the morality of the 
gospel, were useful to societj-. It was with that principle that 
the worship of the Lutherans has experienced the effects of hia 
protection, and ministers of that mode of worship, are support- 
ed at the expense of the state.* 

As to the religion of the emperor,J, which is that of all his fami- 
If, and of the majority of the French, it has alwaj s been the 

■ The Theopliilinthropist rcli^on, wtiicTi is eitablished in France, U/ounJ. 
tdufim the maralitii af $he gaipet; » morulity u oUl u die crca.tioo ; but it U 
■ot so well Baited lo Iha views of deapota, as any siipentition under the r*- 
riows denominations of Christianity -, wifcJi imiversaUj tends to stupify and 
degrade the mind, and by thai mtana i^etiders its votafics fit and willing in- 
ttniments aftyranny. 

On the contrary, theophilanthropy is cilciilated to elevate man to that digi. 
irificd station which God intended i udto give llimjuat nolinns of his rigM*, 
■nd his predicjnnent in thf system of Ba^rc. For this reason we hear no-^ I 
tiiuig: said of Theophilantltfopiita. As to supporting any religion at the »• 
pcDBc of tin:! 




peobat 

a Bonaparte's religion ; when among- the Mahometans inEgj-pt, i 
declaKd himself a true musstilman, and on hia rrtiim to France, and aasutninf; 
tlte ^vernment, being reproached by Mr. Uiipuls (author of the cdebrated 
wDfk, entitled The Origin ofall Beligioua Worship) for reinstating the Catho- 
bcltlipion, said, that "aifor himstif, be did not believe that such a person 
listed ; but as the people were inclined to superstj- 
on, he thought proper not to oppose them." Thi! fact Mr. Dupuis related 
t and Chancellor UringttoD, then Miiuater oT the United 
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ofagectof his moet assiduous cares ; many places of wonhip have 
hrai repsired, new seminaries have been fanned ; the Dumber 
tf Th»p*h of case has been increased, assiatance has been afia^ 
ded to the curates, and deserving and infirm old clergymen^— 

Lastly, his majesty hLis appointed, as members uf the senate, and 
of the oniversity, seviral arch-bishops, and proposes to appoint 
them in his council of state. 

Nobody can deny the evils which the temporal power of the 

popes has occasioned to religion ; had it not been for thai power, 

more than the half of Eurojie would not have been scpamted 

from the other.— The empcixir has had discussions with the pope, 

hitmajest)', acknowledging in every thing his spiritual powtr, 

thought it his duty to preseiTe the rights of his ciowu. — The 

coocordat, signed by the pope, w as intended to recognize those 

rights I but the court of Rome, actuated by hatred against 

^ Vranse, could no longer conceal its secret sentiments. It con* 

I Dandy manifested them, and that even before the batde of Aus- 

I teriitz, by receiving the enemies of France, and by refusing to 

P icknowledgc the lawfulness of the appointment of some members 

' of the French clerg\. Incendiar)- ivritings and clandestine bulls 

kave been hawked about the several parts of the empire; but 

they have been received with tbnt contempt they deserved. 

Convinced of this perfidy of the court of Rome, the emperor 
had only to choose between two resolutions : that of creating ii 
k patriarch, or chief of religiDn in France. His majesty has n- 
ECted the first resolution; but he will never acknowledge the 
jliple crown, and will only admit of the spiritual power of the 
It is necessary that the successor of St. Peter like St. 
r himself, should be a pastor according to the precepts of 
y«us Christ ; popes, like kings, ought tp give unto Ciesar, what 
' t>elongs to Cxsar. 

States it Farii, uthe (bnncr udonned the writer of tUs note. Thus are the 
snderstandinp of the fubject* of iiKHUTcha trifled with, sud dieir money 
drswn from them, for the «ole purpose of unurinf them with idle dremin*, 
and fsntsitic stone*, in order to divert their sttention froa tfacir lubituitial 
I siul lights. 
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After annouQcing that the emperor having done s great 
deal, is disposed to do still more for religioii.— -Has dedicated 
aoodier part of his report to the triumplis which have crowned 
the French army in the last campaigns. The emperor by a skil- 
ful manouvre had succeeded in drawing the English anny into 
a snare : already he was pursuing it, and was on the point of 
annih'dating it, when he received intelligence that the cabinet of 
Vienna was meditating a diversion in favour of the Spanish in- 
surgents I that it had promised them 100,000 musqucts ; and 
that 500,000 men had invaded Bavaria without a declaration of 
war. He calls to mind the effects which the presence of the cm" 
pcror produced amidst the soldiers in Germany, and the brilliaot 
victories which brought about a peace, without doubt, more dura- 
He than that of Preaburg. 

He then remarks upon the expedition of Flushing, so cow- 
ardly surrendered ; and pruscs the zeal of the d^xutments 
which flew to the defence of the French ttrritorj-. He nevei;- 
thcl^ss excepts from this praise the department of the Satre^ 
some Communes of which, instead of obeying the call of patriot* 
ism, rebelled. — Their conduct, he says, has excited the indigna- 
tion of his majesty — he has ordered military cominis^ons to 
punish the guilty : already a council of state has gone to examine 
on the spot the conduct of those Communes; such as have be- 
trayed their honour, will be condemned to pay for twen^-five 
years double taxes ; the inhabitants will lose their rights of ch^ 
zenship; and over the gates of the town these words shall bs.' 
written ; " This is not a French Commune." 
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' ¥0R THE tHEOPHILANTRROPIST. 

WAR. 

OF all the artificial evils with which civilized man is cursed, 
war is the most afflicting. Its principles are repugnant to the 
best feeliDgs of the human heart, and reason revolts at its hor- 
rors. Why then all this ravage and destruction ? Why is the 
dvilized world made an aceldama and a common charnel-house, 
sod humanity covered with the habiliments of woe f Why is 
man the most inveterate enemy of man, and why do rational 
brings diirst for each other^s blood ? I answer with the poet, 

— — One murder makes a villain^ 

Millions^ a hero. Princes are privileged 

To kill, and numbers sanctify the crime. 

Ah ! why will kings forget that they are men ? 

And men that they are brethren ? Why delight 

In human sacrifice ^ Why burst the ties 

Of nature, that should^^knit their souls together 

In one sof^ bond of amiiity and love ? 

They yet still breathe' destruction, still go on 

Inhumanly ingenuous, to find out 

New pains fot life — new terrors for the grave ! 

Artificers for death"* Still monarchs dream 

Of universal empire, growing up 

From universal ruin, filast the design, 

Great God of hosts ! nor let thy creatures fall 

Unpitied victims at Ambition's shrine ! 

Yes, the ambition of tided despots and the superstition of mi- 
tred knaves have been the cause of the calamities of war. For 
die boundar)"^ of a sea, a river or a mountain, could never make 
mankind each other's enemies ; but such deeds are still done, 
and vrill continue, until Freedom waves her banners over a be- 
nighted world. The soul of the philanthropist sickens at the de- 
tails of bloody batties, and the man of reason heaves a sigh at 

the madness of the human race. 
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Were all governments like our own, constituted in legitimate 
principles, the din of arms would cease, and the whole human 
family would embrace each other as brethren ; but, alas ! we 
cannot even indulge a hope that this happj^ era is at hand, for the 
bloody flag of ambition is still unfurled, and self-defence may 
shordy compel us to raise the hatchet and unsheathe the awoi)d^ 
Should this be our fate, my countrymen, you must be convinced 
that our virtuous executive have exerted all their energies tp 
avoid its horrors. But should the insults and aggressiona of 
£iut>pean despots bring us to this issue, we can boldly appeal 
to the Supreme Being for the justice of our cause. As onfs man 
must the nation arouse to arms, and swear at the holy altar of 
freedom, which was cemented by the best blood of pur fiaithera, 
^ that we will never rel^iquish the independence and just rig^its 
of ouf country^*' 



OSAGE INDIANS. 

Curious particulars conceming the Osages, a nation of Amorican Indiaiis, 
tiving South of the river Missouri, in Louisiana, a' territory of the Uoited 
States, by Samuel Mitchell, late a senator in the Congress of the U. 8. 

IT has been questioned whether the natives of North Ame- 
rica have any poetical taste. For a long time I was inclined to 
the opinion that they possessed no compositions of this kind, or 
at least none beyond a single sentence or ejaculation. This was 
my belief, when, after the cession of Louisiana to the United 
States, the Osage natives, from the regions far west of the Mis- 
»ssippi, made their first appearance on the shores of the Atlantic. 
A party of them had been sent from Washington in 1804>, tp ^ee 
tiie maritime country, and had travelled as far as New- York. 
Having repeatedly seen these strange visitors, and the gendemen 
nrho attended them, during their stay in that city, I was much 
gratified by many answers made to questions I asked concern- 
ing them. Among other information I received, was the fact^ 
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that the party had a poet among them. I endeavoured to pro- 
cure a retired interview with this son of Song ; but such was the 
croud of company, and such their incessant occupation, that I 
Ibund it uuerly impossible. 

The next year another party of these led men of the We^ 
«une to the seat of the national government. I visited them, 
cuidvated their acquaintance, and received frequent visits in re- 
tium I was both instructed and entert^ned with the gdogra- 
phical deGneations they made of the regions they were ac- 
quainted with. They drew with chalk 6n the floor, a sketch of 
die rivers Arkansas, Missouri, and Mississippi, and of the 
Osage and Gasconade. They depicted th^ villages of the Great 
Hid JLittle Osages, and their route thenee toward the ci^ of 
Washington ; and they marked the spot where the vast Saline 
exists, to the westward and southward of their settlements. 

Among other displays of their knowledge, they favoured me 
with concerts of vocal and instrumental music. Four or five 
performers stood up together in a row, and uttered, with mea- 
sured tone and accent, several of their popular songs^ A small 
basket with stones in it like a child's play thing ; a ratde snake's 
tail tied to tfee extremity of a wild turkey's long feather ; a sort 
of board to be beaten by the hand; and a flute or rather whisde 
made of native reed ; were the instruments which this band of 
harmony employed. 

Their concert wa3 animated, and seemed to give the actors a 
great deal of pleasure. 

The spirit and satisfaction they manifested made me curious 
Id know what were the words and sentiments of the songs. 
After various efforts, I succeeded in procuring several of these 
aboriginal pieces, through the aid of their interpreter. He gave 
me the literal translation ; and this I have turned into English 
verse, with but small amplification or paraphrase. When I took 
out my pen, ink, and paper, the chief musician or poet ftlt so 
much timidity or embarrassment, that he could with difficulty be 
prevailed on to repeat the words. At length, however, on be- 
ing told ^ That the red man kept his song in his mouth, but that 
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I would show him the white man^s method of putting it into his 
pocket," his scruples were overcome, for he laughed, and then 
slowly and distincdy uttered the words of several songs. 

I offer you as specimens of the talent of this people in this 
way, three rhymical compositions. ^Thc subjects of these are 
• Friendship, War, and Peace, and they afford striking illustra- 
tions of the manner of thinking among these simple and unletter- 
ed men. * > 

I. Osage song of Friendship. 

Composed on the arrival of a party of their warriors at 
Washington, in December 1805, with their accompaniment of 
aboriginal musical instruments. The joy of this band was the 
greater, on having reached in safety their place of destination, 
inasmuch as another body of their nation had been mutdered on 
their journey thither, by the Sioux. They express peculiar de- 
light in having had an interview with the^ President of the United 
Sutes, whom they call their " Great White Father." 

My comrades brave, and friends of note ! 
Ye hither came from lands remote. 
To see your g^nd exalted sire. 
And his sagacious words admire. 

The master of your life and breath/ 
Averted accidents and death, 
That you might such a sight behold> 
In spite of hunger, foes, and cold. 

Ye red men ! since ye here have been. 
Your great white fatlier ye have seen ; 
Who cheered his children with his voice. 
And made their beating hearts rejoice. 

Thou Chief Osage ! fear not to come. 
And leave awhile thy sylvan home ; 

• The Great Spirit, or Supreme Bfcing, is called by the Otages the " Master 
of life*'' or *' Master of Breath.'' 
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The path we trode is clear and free. 
And wide and smoother grows for thee. 
When here to march thou fecPst inclin'dy 
We'll form a lengthening^ file hehind ; 
And dauntless from our forests walk. 
To hear our Great White Fathev^s talk. 

II. Osage War-Song.^ 

Say, warriors, why when arms are sung, 
And dwell on every native tongue. 

Do thoughts of death intrude ? 
Why weep the common lot of all ? 
Why fancy you yourselves may fall 

Pursuing or pursued ? 

Douht not your Wan^asha*s * care. 
To lead you forth, and shew you where 

The enemy's concealed : 
His single arm shall make th* attack 

And drive the sly invaders back. 

Or stretch them on ihe field. 

Proceeding with embodied force. 
No nation can withstand our course 

Or check our bold career. 
Though, did they know my warlike fame, 
The terrors of my form and name. 

They'd quake or die with fear. 

III. Osage Song of Peace. 

Ye brave Osages, one and all. 
My friends and relatives I call ; 

Here, smoke the calumet at ^ase ; 

The Kanzas come to talk of peace ; 

Tlie same, whose warriors, babes, and wives. 

Beneath your fury lost their lives, 

* This tall, vigorous, and sprightly man, died afterwards at Wishmgton, a 
ctim, with several other of his countrymen, to the sudden chaoge of diet, 
lercise and hoJbiis from the ravage to the civilised state. 
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At suppliants now your grwae iinpbr«« 
And sue for peace from door to door. 
May red men foHh for happiest ends, 
A band of relatires and friends ! 
Ye brave Osages, one and all, 
My friends and relatives I call ! 

There take the hands the Kanzas show. 
Forget that they were once your foe ; 
ttesentment check } be calm and mild* 
Like men sincerely reconcil'd. 
And recollect the temper good 
That joins you to their brotherhood. 
May red men form, for noblest ends 
A band of relatives and friends ! 

Te brare Osages, one and all. 
My friends and relatives I call ! 
Yopr life's g^at master now adore^ 
That war's destructive rage is o'er i 
He always views with equal eye 
Tke children of his family. 
May peace uimumbered blessings bring. 
And may we never cease to sing 
How red men form for wisest ends, 
A band of relatives and friends.— 



CRITICISM. 

March 15, 1810. 

Theatrical. — ^The Post con*espondent wonders that she alone 
is left to puff Master Fatness performance. But with less 
penetration than would qualify a St/bilj she might discover the 
cause. Curiosity drew hundreds to witness the rare powers of 
the youth. But the charm of novelty cannot last forever ; and 
the attainments of a boy of fourteen cannot be expected to at- 
tract in the maturer judgment of twenty. Master P. cannot 
always shine as an extra6rdinary youth* Age will strip him of 
liis early and imripened honours. He is in fact already pastUic 
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acme of his green and evanescent laurels* Sadly deficient in 
two great requisites for heroic tragidy, figure and voice, it is 
quite time he had abandoned the line of characters he has ap« 
peared in, and assumed others more adapted to his qualifica- 
tions. It is not to see master Payne merely that the theatre ia. 
fOtended — not to see the declamation of an effeminate lad, howe- 
ver brilliant his imagination and profound his judgment-^^but it 
is to see the noble Zaphna^ (in the tragedy of Mahomet) or 
the brave and intrepid Rolla^ personified as nearly as pos* 
fiible, that we frequent the stage. Mr. P. is unquestionably, 
or at least has been, a matchless and surprising boy — but he is as 
certainly very passable as a man» Who that has seen Cooper's 
Hamlet^ ^ could on that fair mountain leave to feed," and relish 
the performance of his successor ? Would not the advice of the 
Jewish prophet to his disgraced messengers.be useful to our 
jroung Roscius ? If he would retire from the thespian walks a 
short time, and ** tarry at Jericho till his beard had grown," we 
diink he would find, in the event, his own advantage and the 
public gratification. He would not wear our his ah-eady waning 
bays ; and might return in manly vigour to sustain the weighty 
and interesting parts which he has hitherto, for want of limbs 
and lungs, so feebly represented. 
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Character of a Whig, such as he ought to be* 
(By the late Doctor Framklin.) 

THE whig lives in every state, but wishes to live only in a 
YKEE state. He claims no right in himself, but what he is wil- 
ling to give to his neighbour. He is not listed in sects by sounds, 
nor kept in them by prejudices ; his mind is not contracted by 
systems, nor sacred bigots ; it is open to God and nature ; he is 
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not attached to person or faction, but to things, to justice, 
to LIBERTY, to VIRTUE, and to his COUNTRY. — He adheres to 
men who adhere to these ; and adheres to them no longer than 
they adher to these* With like contempt of promises and me- 
naces, unawed by power, he is attached to these. Not lurking^ 
as a drone, to reap what others sow, he cheerfully acts his part^ 
in society ; he does what he can ; he endeavours within his 
sphert to promote the general welfare. No matter what you 
call him-^-what his rank, his profession, or the ude of his reli- 
gion*— Mf« is a whig. 

Effective Preaching. 

A PREACHER of uncommon celebrity for his vociferation, 
was one day preaching a sermon for an infirm ar}', and to effect 
his purpose, observed, that ^^ no man could possibly be prevent- 
ed from bestowing liberally, but by distressed circumstances. 
Whoever, therefore, (he added) shrinks from his duty on this 
occasion, must inevitably be concluded to be in debtP The 
consequence was, a plentiful conti'ibution. 

At another time, being employed in a similar case — " Me- 
thinks (said he) I hear some of^ you excuse yourselves by al- 
leging the sums you intend to bequeath to charitable institutions 
at your death. I am glad to hear it ; but in the mean time, the 
poor must not starve in expectation of your liberality ; and we 
shall think ourselves in duty bound to ojQFer up our most devout 
supplications to the Father of Mercies, that he would be pleased, 
as soon as possible, to take you to himself for their benefit.'* 
The audience were terrified into charity ; and the effect was an- 
swerable to the most sanguine wishes of the preacher. 

Plutarch imputes the ceasing of many of the oricles^ to the world's being 
thinner peopled at that time than formerly. — ^" The Gods, (says he,) would 
not deign to use so many interpreters of their wills to so small a handful olr 
people." 
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SUre to no sect, who takes no priyate road. 

But looks through Nature up to Nature's God.**— Pops. 



LETTER m. 

ON NATURAL EVILS. 

BY SO A ME JENYNSL 

[Continued Jrom page 127.] 

The human mind can comprehend but a very small part q£ 
Ai great and astonishing whole ; for any thing we know, the 
8u£Eeiings (and perhaps the crimes producing those sufferings) 
of the inhabitants of this terrestrial globe may some way or other 
afiect those of the most distant planet^ and the whole animal 
worid may be connected by some principle as general as that of 
tttracdon in the corporeal, and so the miseries of parficulat 
beings be some way necessary to the happiness of the whole* 
How these things operate is indeed to us quite inconceivable j 
but that they do operate in some such extensive manner, is far, 
I think, from improbable. 

All ages and nations seem to have had confused notions of 
die merits of sufferings abstracted from their tendency to any 
visible good, and have paid the highest honours to those whp 
have volimtarily endv&rcd them, as to thdr conuoaon benefactors. 

21 
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Many in christian countries have formeriy been sainted for long: 
fasting, for whipping or tormenting themselves, for sitting wholes 
years in uneasy postures, or exposing themselves to the in- 
clemency of the weather on the tops of pillars* Many at thi» 
day in the East are almost deified for loading themiselves with 
heavy chains, bending under burthens, or confining themselves 
in chairs stuck round with pointed nails. Now, if these notions 
are not totally devoid of all reason and common sense, th^ can 
be founded on no other principle than this, of the necessity of 
pain to produce happiness^ which seems another weighty instance « 
of the probability of this ancient and universal opinion^ though 
the reasons for it are forgot or imknown, and the pracdces de- 
rived from it big with the most absurd and ridiculous super- 
stitions.* 

One cause,^ I think, from which many of our severest suffer- 
ings may be derived, may be discovered by analogical reasoning, 
^at is, by assimilating those things which are not objects of our 
understandings, to others which lie within their reach* Man is 
one link of that vast chain, descending by insensible degrees 
from infinite perfection to absolute nothing. As there are many 
thousands below him, so must there be many more above him* 
If we look downwards, we see innumerable species of inferior 
beings, whose happiness and lives are dependent on his will ;. we 
see him cloathed by their spoils, and fed by their miseries and 
destruction, enslaving some, tormenting others, and murdering 
millions for his luxury or diversion ; is it not therefore analogous 
and highly probable, that the happiness and life of man should be 
equally dependent on the wills of his superiors ? As we receive 
great part of our pleasures, and even subsistence, from the suf- 
ferings and deaths of lower animals, may not these superior be* 
ings do the same from ours, and that by ways as far above the 

* These cuttoms undoubtedly originated in the most sorage aopentitipn i 
m the setting up of barbarous divinities, whose anger, it was supposed, mi^xt 
be appeased by vicarious sufTerings^; and christians have improved upon the 
idea, by immolating to the vengeance of their God» the third person of their 
trinity.-i^«»£D X T as^ 
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xcach of the most exalted human understandings, as the means by 
which wc receive our benefits are above the capacitiesof the meiui* 
est creatures destined for our service ? The fundamental error 
m all our reasonings on this subject, is that of placing ourselvet 
wrong in that presumptuous climax of Beast, Man, and God i 
from whence, as we suppose falsely, diat there is nothing above 
us except the Supreme Being, we foolishly conclude that all the 
cinls we labour under must be derived immediately from his om^ 
iMpotent hand : whereas there may be numberless mtermediate 
beings, who have power to deceive, torment, or destroy us, fof 
Ae ends only of their own pleasure or utility, who may be vested 
widi the same privileges over their inferiors, and as much bene^ 
fited by the use of them, as ourselves. In what manner these - 
benefits accrue to them, it is impossible for us to conceive ; but 
dat impossibility lessens not the probability of this conjecture, 
"whidi by analogy is so strongly confirmed* 
- Should you. Sir, have been lately employed in reading some 
of those sublime authors, who, from pride and ignorance, delight 
tm poflF up the dignity of human nature, the notions here advanced 
iiMgr appear to you absurd and incredible, because inconsistent 
witii that imaginary dignity ; and you may object, that it is imr 
possible that God should suffer innocence to be thus afflicted^ and 
reason thus deceived ; that though he may permit animals jnadt 
solely for the use of man to be thus abused £or his convenienoe 
or recreation ; yet that man himself, the sole possessor of rea* 
son, die lord of this terrestrial globe, hb own ambassador, vice- 
gerent, and similitude, should be thus dependent on the will of 
odiers, must be utterly inconsistent with die divine wisdom and 
justice. But pray. Sir, what does all this prove, but die import- 
ance of a man to himself ? Is not the justice of God as mo^i 
concerned to preserve the happiness of the meanest insect wbi^ 
he has called into being, as of the greatest man that ever lived i 
Are not all creatures we see made subservient to each other's 
uses i And what is there in man that he should only be exempts 
ed from this common fate of all created beings i . The superioriQr 
of man to that of other terrestrial animals is as inconsiderable^ in 
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proportion to the immense plan of miiversal eustence, as the dif- 
ference of climate between the north and south end of the paper 
I now write upon, with regard to the heat and distance of the 
Sim. There is nothing leads us into so many errors concerning 
the works and designs of Providence, as that foolish vaniQr that 
can persuade such insignificant creatures that all things w&Pt 
made for their service ; from whence they ridiculously set vp 
utility to themselves as the standard of good, and conclude 
every diing to be evil which appears injurious to them or their 
purposes. As well might a nest of ants imagine this globe of 
earth created only for them to cast up intohiDocks, and cloath- 
ed with grain and herbage for their sustenance ; then accuse 
their creator for permitting spades to destroy diem, and plough 
to lay waste dieir habitations ; the inconveniences of wUch diey 
feel, but are utteriy unable to comprehend their uses, as wdl M 
the relations they themselves bear to superior beings. 

It is surprising that none of those philosophers, who were 
drove to the supposition of two first causes, and many odier ab- 
surdities, to account for die origin of evil, should not radier have 
chosen to impute it to the ministration of intermediate beings ; 
and when i^ey saw the happiness of all inferior animals dc* 
pendent on our wills, should not have concluded, that the good 
order and well-being of the universe might require that ours 
should be as dependent on the wills of superior beings, account- 
able like ourselves to one common lord and father of all things^ 
This is the more wonderful, because the existence and influence 
of such beings has been an article in the creed of all religiont 
that have ever appeared in the world. In the beautiful system 
of die Pagan theology, their sylvan and household deities, their 
nymphs, satyrs and fawns, were of this kind. All the barbarous 
nations that have ever been discovered, have been found to be- 
lieve and adore intermediate spiritual beings, both good and evil. 
The Jewish reUgion not only confirms the belief of their exist- 
ence, but of their temptmg, deceiving, and tormenting mankind ; 
Wd the whole system of Christianity is erected entirely on this 
foundation. 
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Thos^ Sir, you see the good order of the whole, and the hap- 
piness it receives from a proper subordination, will sufficient^ 
account for the sufferings of individuals ; and all such should be 
considered but as the necessary taxes which every member of 
diis great republic of the universe is obliged to pay towards the 
support of the community'. It is no derogation from the divine 
goodness that these taxes are not always imposed equally in the 
present state of things ; because, as every individual is but ft 
part of the great whole, so is the present state but a part of ft 
long, or perhaps an eternal succession of others ; and, like a single 
day in the natural life, has reference to many more, both past 
and to come. It is but as a page in a voluminous account, fixnn 
wUch no judgment can be formed on the state of the whole ; but 
of diis we may be assiu^d, that the balance will some time or 
odier be settled with justice and impartiality. The certainty, 
Aereibre, of a future state, in which we, and indeed all crea- 
tures endued with sensation, shall somehow or other exist, seems 
(if an our notions of justice are not erroneous) as demonstrable 
as file justice of their creator ; for if he is just, all such creaturef 
must have their account of happiness and misery somewhere ad- 
justed with equity, and all creatures capable of virtue and vice 
most, according to their behaviour, receive rewards and punish- 
ments ; and, to render these punishments consistent with infinite 
goodness, they must not only be proportioned to their crimes, but 
also some way necessary to imiversal good ; for no creatures can 
be called out of their primitive nothing by an all- wise and bene- 
vcdent creator, to be losers by their existence, or to be made 
miserable for no beneficial end, even by their own misbehaviour ; 
so that all future misery, as well as present, must be subservient 
to happiness, or otherwise infinite power, joined with infimte 
goodness, would have prevented both vice and punishment. 

For this reason, amongst all the short sighted conjectures of 
man into the dispensations of Providence and a future state, the 
ancient doctrine of transmigration seems the most rational and 
most consistent with his wisdom and goodness ; as by it aU the- 
unequal dispensations of things so necessary in one life may be- 
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set rig^t in another, and all creatures serve die highest and lowest, 
the most eligible and most burthensome offices of life, by an 
equitable kind of rotation ; by which means their rewards and 
punishments may not only be well proportioned to their beha- 
viour, but also subservient towards carrying on the business of 
the universe, and thus at the same time answer the purposes both 
of justice and utility. But the pride of man will not suffer us 
to treat this subject with the seriousness it deserves ; but rejects 
as both impious and ridiculous every supposition of inferior crea- 
tures ever arriving at its own imaginary dignity, allowing at the 
aame time the probability of human nature being exalted to the 
angdic, a much wider and more extraordinary transition, but yet 
such a one as may probably be the natural consequence, as weU 
as the reward of a virtuous life ; nor is it less likely that our vices 
^nay debase us to the servile condition of inferior animals, in 
n^iose forms we may be severely punished for the injuries w% 
have done to mankind when amongst them, and be obliged in 
some measure to repw them, by performing the drudgeries 
tyramucally imposed upon us for their service. 

From what has been said, I think it plainly appears that num- 
berless evils do actually exist, which could not have been ex- 
cluded from the works of infinite goodness even by infimte 
power ; and firom hence it may be concluded, that there are none 
which could ; but that God has exerted aU his omnipotence to 
introduce all possible happiness, and as far as the imperfectite 
of created things would permit, to exclude all misery, diat is,all 
IMitural evil, from the universal system ; which, notwithstanding, 
will introduce itself in many circumstances, even in (^position 
to infinite power. 

The origin of moral evil lies much deeper, and I will venture 
to assert has never yet been fathomed by the short line of human 
understanding. That I shall be able to reach it, I have by no 
means the vanity to imagine ; but, laying aside all preconceived- 
ojnnions and systematical prejudice, I will in my next endeaVour 
to come as near it as lies in the power of. 

Sir, Sec. 
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m 

ON MORAL EVIL. 

I MUST now leave that plain and easy road through 
tfluch I have hitherto conducted you, and carry you through 
mfrequented paths, and ways untrodden by philosophic feet^ 
Already, I think, the existence of natural evil has been suffident- 
Ijr accounted for, without any derogation from the power, wis* 
goodness of God. What next remains to be cleared up 

die origin of moral evil ; wUch, consistently with the same 
attributes, I have never seen accounted for by any author^ 
or modem, in a manner that could give tolerable sads- 
to a rational enquirer* Nor indeed can this be ever ef- 
fectually performed, without at the same time taking into consi- 
deradcm all those most abstruse speculations concerning the na* 
tureof virtue, free-will, fate, grace, and predestination, the de- 
bates of ages, and matter of innumerable folios. To attempt 
llus, therefore, in the compass of a letter, would be the highest 
prctamption, did not I well know the clear and ready compre- 
h c a sian of tiie person to whom it is addressed, and also, that the 
most difficult of these kinds of disquisitions are usually better 
ciqdained in a few lines, than by a thousand pages. 

In order, therefore, to find out the true origin of moral evil^ 
it will be necessary, in die first place, to inquire into its nature 
and essence, or what it is that constitutes one action evil and ano- 
flier good. Various have been the opinions of various au- 
thors on tiiis criterion of virtue ; and this variety has render- 
ed that doubtful, which must otherwise have been clear and 
manifest to the meanest capacity. Some indeed have denied 
that there is any such thing, because different ages and nations 
have entertained different sentiments concerning it ; but thi3 ia 
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just as raMonaUe as to assert that there are neither Sun, Mbod^ 
nor Stars, because astronomers have supported different systeoM 
of die modons and magnitudes of these celestial bodies* Some 
have placed it in conforminr to truth, some to the fitness of things^ 
and othersto the will of God. But all this is merely superficial ; 
diey resolve us not why trudi, or the fitness of things, are either 
eligible or obligatory, or why God should reqiure us to act in 
one numner rather than another. The true reason of which can 
possibly be no other than this, because some acdons produce 
happiness^ and odiers misery ; so that all moral good and evil 
are nothing more than the producdon of naturaL This alone it 
is diat makes truth preferable to falsehood, thb that determines 
the fitness of things, and this diat induces God te command som^ 
acdons and forbid others. They who extol the truth, beauty, 
and harmony of virtue, exclusive of its consequences, deal but 
in pompous nonsense ; and they who would persuade us that good 
and evil are things indifferent, depending wholly on the wiS of 
God, do but confound the nature of things, as weU as aU our no- 
tions of God himself^ by representing him capable of willing ccm* 
tradicdons ; diat is, that we should be, and be happy, and at the 
same time that we should torment and destroy each other ; for inju* 
ries cannot be made benefits, pain cannot be made pleasure, and, 
consequendy, vice cannot be made virtue by any power whatever. 
It is the consequences therefore of all human acdons that must stamp 
their value. So far as the general practice of any action tends to 
produce good, and introduce happiness into the world, so fiir we 
may pronounce it virtuous ; so much evil as it occasions, such 
is the degree of vice it contains. I say, the general practice, be- 
cause we must always remember in judging by this rule, to apply 
it only to the general species of actions, and not to particular ac- 
tions ; for the infinite wisdom of God, desirous to set bounds to 
the destructive consequences which must otherwise have follow^ 
ed from the depravity of mankind, has so wonderfully contrived 
the nature of things, that our most vitious actions may sometimes 
accidentally and collaterally produce good. Thus, for instance, 
robbery may disperse useless hoards to the benefit of the public ; 
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AA i h i eT y may bring heirs, and good humour too, into manjr 
teulies, where they would otherwise have been wanting ; and 
free the world from tyrants and oppressors. Luxury 
its thousands, and vanity its ten thousands* Supei^ 
adtion and arbitrary power contribute to the grandeur of many 
nariops, and the liberties of others are preserved by the perpetual 
co n trp ti oDs of avarice, knavery, selfishness and ambition : and 
tkua the worst of vices and the worst of men are often compelled 
by Providence to serve the most beneficial purposes, contrary to 

own malevolent tendencies and inclinations ; and thus pii« 

▼ices become public benefits by the force only of accidental 
cavumstances. But this impeaches not the truth of the criteriom 
of vutue be£9re mentioned, the only solid foundation on which 
saqr true system of ethics can be built, the only plain, simplet 
aad aniform rule by wUch we can pass any judgment on our 
{ but by this we may be enabled, not only to determine 
are good, and which are evil, but almost mathematically 
te the proportion of virtue or vice which belongs to 
each, by comparing diem with the degrees of happiness or mise« 
ly wfakh they occasion* But though the production of happi- 

ia the essence of virtue, it is by no means the end : the 
end b the probation of mankind, or the giving them an 
epportnmty of exalting or degrading themselves in another stata 
by thor behaviour in the present* And thus indeed it answera 

moat important purposes ; those are, the conservation of out 
and the test of om* obedience; for had not such a test 

led necessary to God's infinite wisdom, and productive of 
muversal good, he would never have permitted the happiness o£ 
man, even in this life, to have depended on so precarious a tenure^ 
as their mutual good behaviour to each other. For it is observ* 
able, that he who best knows our formation, has trusted no ono 
thii^ of importance to our reason or virtue ; he trusts only ta 
our appetites for the support of the individual, and the contina« 
ance of our species ; to oiu* vanity, or compassion, for our bounty 
to others ; and to our fears, for the preservation of ourselves i 
often to our vices for the 0upport of govenuncnt, andsometimes 
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to our follies for ihe preservadon of our religion. But since 
aome test of our obedience was necessary, nothing sure could 
have been commanded for that end so lit and proper, and at the 
same time so useful, as the praclice of virtue ; nothing have been 
so justly rewarded with happiness, ;is the production of happiness- 
in conformity to the will of Giid. It is this conformity alone 
which adds merit to virtue, and constitutes the essential diifer- 
ence between morahiy and religion. Morality obliges men to 
live honesdy and soberly, because such behaviour is most con> 
d«cive to public happiness, and consequently to their own ; re- 
li^on, to pursue the same course, because conformable to the 
will of the creator. Morality induces tht'm to embrace virtue 
from prudential considerations ; religion, from those of gratitude 
and obedience. Morahty, therefore, entirely abstracted from 
religion, can have nothing raeriioiious in it ; it being but n4s- 
dom, prudence, or good economy, wliich, like healtl), beauty, or 
riches, are rather obligations conferred upon us by God, than 
merits in us towards him ; for though we may be juady punished 
for injuring ourselves, we can claim no reward for self-preserva- 
tion ; as suicide deserves punishment and infamy, but a man de- 
■ervcs no reward or honours for not being guilty of it. This I 
take to be the meaning of all those passages in our scriptures in 
vhich works are represented to have no merit without faith ; that 
is, not without beheving in historical facts, in creeds, and arti- 
cles, but without being done in pursuance of our belief in God, 
and in obedience to his commands.* And now having meotioa- 



■ Whst wu that futh. which the author of tliechrittisn religion indupenM. 
bly required in all hii disciples I It could not be a literal and implicit belief 
of the divine inepiration of all the book* of the Old Teitaraent; and conse- 
qurntly of all the history, chronology, geography, and philosophy cantaiaHl 
in then ; because to these the Jewt, who rejected it, adhered inth the mM| 
■upcrititiouB exactness : it could nbtbe the aamekindof belief in the writiiuni 
of the New Testament, because these in hii Ufe-time had no existence : muc^ 
less could it consist in a blind assent to the numberless explanationi of these 
boohs, and least of all in the belief of creeds, articlea, and theological systemi 
landed on auch expUDM»»i», for sU these w«(e the productiMU of Utnagtr 
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cd scriptute, I cannot omit observing, that the chriBtian is the 
ooly religious or moral institution in the world that ever set in a 
right light these two material points, the essence and the end of 
virtue ; that ever founded the one in the production of happi- 
ness, that is, in universal benevolence, or, in their language,* 
charity to alt men ; the other, in the probation of man, and his 
obedience to the creator. Sublime and magnificent as was die 
philosophy of t!ic ancients, all their moral systems were deficient 
in these two important articles. They were aH built on the 
sandy foundations of the innate beauty ef virtue, er enthuaiaaiic 
patriotism ; and their great point in view was the cootemptiUe 
reward of human glory ; foundations which were by no means 
aUe to suppoit the magnificent structures whidi diey erected 
upon them ; for the beauty of virtue, independent of its effects, 
is unmeaning nonsense : patriotism which injures mankind in 
general for the sake of a particular country, is but ft more ex- 
tended selfishness, and really criminal ; and all human gloiy hot 
a mean and ridiculous delusion. 



■» MMt dutefiae have beenthii, and AiailoAe i aitnoeMbeUeFiatliedi*iB» 
fMlwcity of hii ouibuid, aod & conitant practice of all moral dutich from a 
jHse of theit being agreeable to lui commuidt. 

' That U| iIk suthon of the Bible.>^ D I T o ■» 

[To benntinuedy seepage *01.} 



( m) 



On mime pattagea in the preceding Enjmry into the n«ftuw ontf 
origin o/Mlral Evil. 

ALTHOUGH Mr. Jenyns has, with great ingenuity and 
tKLth, lUssected and exposed religious prejudices and errors, stiU, 
in oar opinicm, lus peculiar situaticn as a member of the British 
pariument has, in some instances, caused him to depart from that 
candourand correctness, wluch a philosopher ought upon all oc- 
casions to observe. Whilst he reasons down superstition, he 
•ecms inclined to erect upon its ruins i)ie more detestable scourge 
to the peace and happiness of man, hypocrisy. Philosophy, to 
be entirely pure, must be free from all prepossessions, and divest- 
ed of every motive of self-interest. The distinction he makee 
between Christianity and the religious systems of ihe ancients ap- 
pears to us fanciful and tmwarranted. In fact, it is the common 
cant of hypocrites, who neither take the trouble to investigate, 
or care, whether it be true or false. It is an insult to reason, 
which ignorance, covered with the cloak of piety, admires, and 
which learning, from sinister motives, encourages. 

We feel no disposition to depreciate the morality of the New 
Testament, but we can see in it no new moralit\-. Moral virtue 
must, as we conceive, have been the same in all ages, and pro- 
ductive of similar effects. It is undoubtedly a solecism in lan- 
guage to talk of " virtue independent of Its effects," and we 
therefore presume that the ancients entertained no such idea. 

How the merit of a virtuous action done under a convicuou of ix» 
being inconfonni^tothe will of God, as registered In a book, con^ 
tainingmanymonstrousabsurdities,shouId exceed thatof the same 
action performed under a consciousness of its being agreeable to 
the will of God, as imprinted upon the hearts of all mankind by 
the author of nature, we arc unable to perceive. Neither do we 
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discem the merit of fkith in things contrary to, or above the 

comprehension of, reason ; or indeed that there is any merit in 

fiuth at alL When sufficient evidence of the truth of a propo- 

tttion is exhibited to the mind, it assents of course, and if the 

evidence be insufficient, it consequendy dissents ; there cannot^ 

tterefbre, be the least merit in faith, or demerit in the want of 

it The attempt to erect this accommodating, passive principle, 

so convenient to hypocrites, and those whose interest it is to arro- 

cootrol over the consciences of men, into a virtue, has done 

ii^my to the morals and happiness of mankind. 

As to charity, although it is inculcated in some parts of the 

(hrisliain sj^stem, there are others which justify persecution. 

Idung fift Old and. New Testaments togedier, (and christians 

bound to believe the whole,) every candid, unprejudiced 

must adnut that it claims no particular excellence on the 

of charity. Putting the text out of the question, and test- 

iqgit by its effects, the surest means of proving the superiority of 

anjrrdigion, and in viun shall we look for that general practice of 

dnricjr, and good will to all men, which its admirers pretend it 

is calculated to inspire. Passing over the vindictive and bloody 

Massacres of the Jews, under pretext of reforming the religion 

of odier nadons, for which they impiously alleged in justification 

diecQHimands of the God of mercies, and taking up the more 

mild and peaceable doctrine of the gospel, we shall find a want 

of diarity even in the pretended order for its promulgation. 

•* Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 

tnre. He that believeth and is baptised shall be saved ; but he 

diat believeth not shall be damned. And these signs shall follow 

diem that believe ; in my name shall they cast out devils ; they 

shall speak with new tongues ; they shall take up serpents ; 

and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; 

diey shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.'^ Ma- 

diew, xvi. 16. As no believer can do these things, no man^ 

iHiatever his pretensions may be, can be a sincere believer in the 

trudi of the gospeL Again, its professors are taught to believe 

ibgiii ^ there is no other name given under heaven, among me% 
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whereby we can be saved, but in and through the mame of Jesus 
Christ." And each partisan of the numerous sects into which 
it is divided, is led to suppose thnt his alone is the right way, 
that his is the true, and only acceptable mode of worshipping 
God, and that all others are travelling the broad road to destruc- 
tion ; hi short, that all others are the enemies of God, and the 
true religion. Does this tend to harmonize mankind I Has it 
not tended to make man an enemy to his fellow man ? Has it 
not produced wars, devastation and murders ?— -Let history telL 

We shall now quote sundry passages from the writings of 
mond philosophers, who had no pretensions to Christianity, by 
which it will be seen whether they made so much accouht of 
•* human glory" as Mr. Jenyns asserts, and whether ." benevo- 
lence or charity to all men," was not as forcibly enjoined by 
them, as by the author of the christian religion. Our motives 
in so doing, as before stated, are not, by an invidious compari- 
son, to endeavour to bring Christianity into disrepute, but to 
shew the propriety of exercising that charity which is inculcated 
in it, and which, if duly practised, would check those intolerant 
prejudices, the offspring of ignorance and superstition, that have 
metamorphosed religion into a blind faith in creeds and ceremo- 
nies, disgraceful to the dignity of man ; the enforcement of 
which has been productive of innumerable evils. Impudent 
empirics have thereby taken the helm from wisdom, and, aided 
hj hypocrisy and folly, triumphed over talents, science and com- 
mon sense. ^ 

Two of the most important texts in the gospel are contemned 
and overlooked, because they militate against the partial views of 
sectarian leaders. A rigid sectarian preacher, in treating upon 
one of these texts, would find himself completely out of his ele- 
ment. 

According to these sapient teachers, Socrates, Seneca, Cato, 
Cicero, and such like worthies of antiquity, the greatest oma- 
snents of human nature, must be eternally damned, because not 
initiated into their mysteries. If religion were placed upon its 
tme basis, moral virtue^ independent of faith, except in Got^ 
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and a future state of existence, it would cease to be made a trade 
dr;.h3rpocrisy, the grave of honour, the bane of human felicity^ 
would be banished the earth ; the' pride of religious faith would 
be converted into the dignified pride of well-doing ; and man- 
kind would become more honest, and more happy. 

The passages before alluded to, are as follow : ^^ The Gentiles^ 
who have not the law, do by nature the things contained in the 
law.^ ' Romans, ii. 14. 

^ God is no respecter of persons ; but in every nation, he that 
feneth him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him*** 
Acts, z« 34. 

We shall now see what these Gentiles, or moral heathen, havo 
to say for themselves. 

^ A»for the soul, which is an invisible being, that goes to a 
phce like itself, marvellous, pure, and invisible, in the infernal 
wbHil ; and retiuns to a God full of goodiless and wisdom, 
wmdi I hope wiQ be the fate of my soul in a minute, if it please 
God* Shall a soul of this nature, and created with all these ad- 
vantages^ be dissipated and annihilated, as soon as it parts 
from the body ; — I'll tell you rather what will come to pass, and 
what we ought to believe steadily. If the soul retain its purity 
without any mixture of filth from the body, as having entertained 
no voluntary correspondence with it ; but on the contrary, hav- 
ing always avoided it, and recollected itself within itself, in con- 
tinual meditations ; that is, in studying the true philosophy, and 
dEectually learning to die, ibr philosophy is a preparation to 
death : ^ I say, if the soul departs in this condition, it repairs to a 
being like itself, a being that's divine, immortal, and full of wis- 
dom, in which, it enjoys an inexpressible felicity, and being freed 
from its errors, its ignorance, its fears, its amours, diat tyranni- 
zed over it, and all the other evils pertaining to human nature : 
and as 'tis said of those who have been initiated in holy myste^ 
lies, it truly passes a whole course of eternity with the gods. 
Ought not this to be the matter of our belief? 

But if the soul depart full of uncleanness and impurity, as hav- 
ing been all along mingled with the body, always empIo3red in 
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iti tenrice, ahpfftys possessed by the love of it, wheedled and 
c^arased by its pleasures and lusts ; insomuch that it believed 
dicre was nothing real or true beyond what is corporeal ; whafc 
may be seen, touched, drank, or eaten, or what is the object of 
carnal pleasure : that it hated, dreaded, and avoided what the 
eyes of the body could not descry, and all that is intelli^ble, and 
can only be enjoyed by philosophy : Do you thbk, I say^ that a 
soul in this condition can depart pure and simple from die body i 
That is impossible* On the contrary, it departs stained widi 
corporeal pollution, which was rendered natural to it by its can* 
tinual commerce and too intimate union with the body, at a time 
whed it was its constant companion, and was still employed in 
serving and gratifying it. 

This pollution is a gross, heavy, eardiy and visible mass ; and 
the soul loaded with such a weight, is dragged into that visible 
j^ace, not only by the weight, but by its own dreading the VtjfiA 
and the invisible place ; and as we commonly say, it wanden &i 
dte church yards round the tombs,* where dark phantoms and 
i^paritions are often seen ; such as tiiose souls that did not de- 
part the Body in purity, or simplicity, but polluted witii thsi 
earthy and visible matter that makes them degenerate into a vi« 
. sible Ibrm.''*— P&7f9, on the immortality of the sotU^ wtrittcnStQ 
years before Christ* 

*^ Consider the emptiness and vaiuty of applause, and how un- 
distinguishing is the judgement of those who are to bestow it, and 
to what narrow limits it is confined. For this whole g^dbe k 
comparatively but a mere point, and how small a portion <^ it ia 
inhabited ! and of these inhabitants, how snudl a number of them, 
and how' contemptible a set of creatures they are, upon whom 
you must be dependantfor your applause ! 

* Plato here speaks of the impure spiiiu that dwelt anamg the tonha is 
church-yards, such as are mentioiied in the gospel, Bfatthew viiL 3S. Marik^ 
T. 2. 'Luke, viii. 2Gth, which wandered night and day round tl^ 
tombs and upon the mountains. He alleges they were corrupt and poQiifedl 
souls which bore the pollution they had contracted b;[ iin^ in phmgiDS lh< 
w^Tcm too de^p in matter. 
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^ Remember therefore to retire into this little ttctss in 3rour 
tram bosom ; and above all things, do not distract your thoughts^ 
nor be too intent on any worldly pursuits, but preserve your free- 
dom, and consider things as a man of spirit, as a member of 
ftodety, as a creature destined to mortstHity.^^^^Mcditations of 
Marcus A* Antoninus. 

^ Let me then persevere in the noble art in which I have been 
iDStracted, acquiesce in it, and be happy. And let ine spend the 
remainder of my life as one who has committed, with entire re* 
jigDation, the whole management of his affiurs to the will of the 
Gods ; nor let me be either a tyrant or a slave to any man living.*' 

'^ You are just going out of the world, and have not yet 
learned a true simplicity of conduct, nor to live undisturbed by 
pttions or desires ; nor are you yet convinced that you are not 
abnozious to any injuries from without; you have not yet 
learned universal benevolence, nor that true wisdom consists in 
acting upon all occasions with justice and integrity."— i&i^. 

^ It is the peculiar excellence of man to love even those who 
Iiave offended him. This you will be disposed to do, if you re* 
fleet that the offender is allied to you ; that he did it through ig- 
norance, and, perhaps, involuntarily; and, moreover that you 
will both soon go peaceable to your graves. But above all, con- 
aider, that he has not really injured you, as he could not render 
your mind, or governing part, the worse by his offence.'* — ibid» 



•* A man may be more expert than you in the gymnasdc ex- 
orcises ; be it so ; yet he is not superior to you in the social vir- 
tues ; in generosity, in modesty, in patience under the accidents 
of life, or lenity towards the foibles of mankind."— fJ^rf'. 

33 
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^ Whoever then, through moderation and constancy^ la at rest 
in his mind, and in calm possession of himself, so as neither to 
pine with care, nor be dejected with fear, neither to be inflamed 
with desire, nor dissolved by extravagant joy, such an one^ is the 
ven* wise man we enquire after, the happy man : To whom no- 
thing in this life seems so intolerable as to depress him ; nouung 
so exquisite as to transport him. For what is there in this life 
that can appear great to him, who has acquainted himself with 
eternity, and the utmost extent of the universe i For what is 
there in human knowledge,-«r the short span of this life, that can 
appear great to a wise man ? whose mind is alwajrs so upon its 
guard, that nothing can befall him unforeseen, nothing unexpect- 
ed, nothing new. Such an one takes so exact a survey on all 
sides of him, that he always knows how to dispose of himself 
without anxiety, or any care about this world, andentertsuns eveiy 
accident that befalls him with a becoming calmness. Whoever 
conducts himself in this manner, will be void of grief, and every 
other perturbation. And a mind free from these, renden men 
completely happy : whereas a mind disordered and drawn oflT 
from right and unerring reason, loses at once, not only its resolu- 
tion, but its health. Therefore the thoughts and declarations 6f 
die Peripateticks are soft and effeminate, for they say that the 
mind must necessarily be agitated, but confine it within a certain 
degree. And do you set bounds to vice ? what ! b not every 
disobedience to reason a vice ? doth not reason sufficiendy de- 
clare, that there is no real good which you should ardendy desiie, 
or the possession of which should transport you : or any einl 
that should dispirit you, or such, that the suspicion of it 
should distract you: and that all these things assume too 
melancholy, or too chearful an appearance through our own 
error? But if fools find this error lessened by time, so that 
though the cause remains the same, they are not in the same 
manner, after some time, that they were at first affected ; 
a wise man ought not to be influenced at all by it. But what are 
those degrees we arc to limit by it t Let us fix these degrees in 
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grief,a8abject much canirassedL Faimius writes that P« Rati* 
lius took it much to heart, that hb brother was refused the con« 
sulate : but he seems to have been too much affected by it ; for 
it was the occasion of his death : he oug^t therefore to have 
borne it with more moderadon. But let us suppose, that whibt 
he bore this with moderation, the death of bis children had in- 
tervened ; here would have started a fresh p^ief, which admitting 
it to be moderate in itself, yet still it was a great addition to the 
other. Now to these let us add some acute pains of body, the 
loss of hb fortunes, Uindness, banishment ; supposing then each 
mbfiHtune^to occasion an additional grief| the whole would be 
insupportable* 

^* The man who sets bounds to vice, acts like one who should 
throw himself headlong from Leucate, persuaded he could stop 
himself wheneveft he pleased. Now as that is impossible, so a 
perturbed and disordered mind cannot refrain itself, and stop 
where it pleases* Certainly whatever is bad in its increase, is 
bad in its birth: Now grief, and alt other perturbations are doubt- 
less banefnl in their progress, and have therefore no sipaD share 
of infection at the beginning : for they go on of themselves when 
once they depart from reason, for every weakness is self-indid- 
gent, and indiscreetly laimches out, and doth not know where to 
stop. JVherefbre the diference b small bet\vizt approving of 
moder^e perturbations of mind and moderate injustice, mode- 
rate intemperance* For whoever prescribes bounds to vice, ad« 
mits of a part of it, which, as it is odious of itself, becomes the 
more so as it stands on sfippery ground, and being once set for- 
ward, slides headlong, and cannot by any means be stopt***— -Ci* 
cero^s Tusculan Disputations^ 

^ If what the philosophers say be true, that all men's actions 
proceed from one source : that, as they assent, from a persuasion 
that a thing is so, and dissent, from a persuasion that it is not ; 
and suspend their judgement, from a persuasion that it is uncer* 
tain ; so likewise, they exert diev pursuits, from a persuasion 
that such a thing is for dieir advantage ; and it is impossible td 
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• 

^ Do not an ill thing, dther in company, or alone ; but of att 
respect yourself first ; that is : JirH pay the duty which is due 
to yourself^ to your honour and to your comciencei nor let amf 
foreign regard maie you deviate from thisjinth,^* 

^ Be just in word and deed." 

^^ Suffer not yourself to get a habit of acting imprudently in 
any tlung." 

'^ Remember that it is the certun lot of all men cmce to die.** 

^^ Let not the words, or acdons of any man impose on you so 
(ar, as to make you cither say or do any thing to your own pre- 
judice or disadvantage*'' 

^^ Consider well what you are about, before you put it into no« 
tual ezecudon, lest you betray your fotty : for fools only 
and act without reflection. 



/• 



^' Meddle with nodiing that will give you pain, when once k ii 



past 
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*^ Attempt nothing which you do not perfectly understnd ; 
but learn every thing that is absolutely necessary." 

Neglect not the health of your body ; but observe amedittai 
in your food, your drink, and your recreations." 

^^ Let your diet be pure, but not delicate." 

^ Do nothing to create the envy of those you converse widi« 

^ Be liberal, but not profuse ; moderation is best in all things; 
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<* Presume not to sleep till you have thrice ran over the actions 
of the past day.— Examine yourself, Where have I been ?— ^• 
What have I done i Have I omitted any good action f — ^Then 
weigh all, and ooirect yoixmdt for what jrou have done amiss, 
and rejoice in what you have done well." 

THE CONCLUSION. 

*^ This ought to be your daily task, your constant meditadon 
and study, in this you ought to take delight ; for it will lead 
you to the paths of divine virtue.*'— /V«:^t# of Pythagoras^ 
jvho died 497 years before Christ. 

Now, if there be any thing in religion, not contained in die 
foregoing extracts, we can see no possible reason for desiring to 
become acquainted with it ; because we are convinced that it 
must consist in die performance of some stupid ceremony, such 
as baptism / or in fiudi in speculative pcMuts, contrary to, or 
above the comprehension of reason, which an honest man can 
never assent to ; consequendy tending to divide mankind into par* 
dcs, to cherish pride, and promote ifl witt and animosities, de- 
structive to true religion, and the repose of man. Finally we con- 
fidcndy assert that there is not a single virtue set forth in the 
Christian system, that is not to be found in the writings of die 
ancient philosophers, eveft that (so oMich boasted of, but little 
practised) of Aokig good to, if not loving^ our enemie8.-^£DXr 

TORS. 
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MOKALITV OF MAHOMETANISM. 

[Continued from pa^^e 186.] 
IBoctracts from the Koran, arranged tinder alphabetical headfm^ 

ALMS. 

Observe the stated times of prayer, and pay your legal alint,t 
and bow down yourselves with those who bow down. \^^ye 
command men to do justice, and forget your own souls i Yet ye 
read the book of the law ; do ye not thereiore understand I Chsif. 
ii. VoL i* p. 9« 

Be constant in prayer and give alms ; and what good ye lunre 
sent before for your souls, ye shall find it with God ; surely God 
seeth that which ye do. c. 2, v. 1, p« 22. 

* The refereneea arc to the London editions of Sale's translation^ of wliich 
there are two whose pages correspond. 

f What is to be understood by these legml alms which uxt thus re fe rred to» 
js explained by the following passage in Sale's Preliminary Diicoarse. 
'< Alms, according to the prescriptions of the Mohammedan law; aieto begi«> 
Ten of live things ; 1. Of cattle, that is to say, of camels, Idne, and of sheep. 
2. Of money. 3. Of corn. 4. Of fruits, Tiz. dates and raisonsi and 5. Of 
wares sold. Of each of these a certain portion is to be given in alms, being 
usually one part in forty, or two and a half j^r c^n/. of the value. Bat no 
alms are due for them, unless they amount to a certain quantity or number « 
nor until a man has been in possession of them eleven months, he not being 
obliged to give alms thereout before the twelfth month is begun: nor axe 
alms due for cattle employed in tilling the g^und, or in carrying burdens. 
In some cases, a much larger portion than the before mentioned, is reckoned 
due for alms : thus, of what is gotten out of mines, or the sea, or by what art 
or profession, over and above what is sufficient for the reasonable sappoit of 
m. man's family, and especially where there is a mixture, or suspicion of un- 
just gain, a fifUi part ought to be given in alms. Moreover at the end of the 
fast of Ramadan, every moslem is obliged to g^ve in alms for himself, and 
Cor every one of his family, if he has any, a measure of wheat, barley, dates^ 
r'lre, or other provisions, commonly eaten,** 




^Shtff wffl mA thee what they shall bestir in alatii ; answer, 

good which ye bestow, )et it be given lo pi^rentt and kindredy 

orphans, and tiie poor, and the stranger* e« ii« v. Iw p. d9» 

Otma b^evers, g^ye alms of that which ye have bestowtd on 

before die daj comedi wherein there shall be no merchaikf 

nor friendship, nor intercession* c ii* v. 1. pm47» 

O ttae beKeVers, mike not your alm^ of none effect bf ra* 

or mischief^ as he who layeth out what he hittb to ap« 

unto men to give alms, and believedi not in God and Ao 

dagr* The likeness of snch a one is aa a flint covered with 

on which a violent rain faDeih, and leaveth it hanL Thef 

prosperia any thmg which they have gaitied^ for God di^ 

ant Ae unbelieving people, c. iL V* U pw 50^ 

O mile believers, bescopw alm^ of the good thingt which ya 

iMs^iaiMd, and of diat which we hatve produced for fou met <tf 

^•iiil, M^ chuse not the baddiareof to give it in ahns, suck 

wift woiddnot accept yourselves, otherwise than by coanivantfe i 

asid know that God is rich and worthy to be praised* And 

w ha te ver alms ye shall give, or niutever vow ye shall vow, ve*' 

lity, God knoweth it ; but the ungodly shall have none to hdp 

aiau If ye make your ahns to appear it is well I but if ye con* 

cial Aens, and give them untt> the poor, thb wiH be better fait 

^yta, attd iNdll atone for your sins : and Gdd b well inftonoMl of 

* ttat ithich ye do« The direction of them betongeth not uoco 

T§tce ; but God directeth whbm he pleaseth. The good that ye 

ihd give in alms, shall redound unto yourselves ; and ye shall 

give unless out of desire of seeing die face of God^ Apd 

good dung ye sfedl give in alms, it shall be repaid you, and 

ye siiail not be treated unjusdy ; unto die poor who are whoHy 

mufiaytd in fighting for die religion of God, and cannot go to 



ind flpo hi die eaith ; whom dK ignorant nian diinketh ricliJip 



tiMse of their modesty : dwo shalt kncrw them by 
diey ask not men with impoitunity ; and wlnic good ye iiilidii||i|| 
in ahns, veifly God knoweth it* lliey who distribute alms of 
flieir substance mght and day, in private and in pubUc, atudl hatre 
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thtir reward widi iheur Lord ; on diem AaD lib fdar^^OlMM^ mi^ 
dier slujl diisjr be grieved^ c. ii. ▼• 1. p* 51. ' 

Attlis are • to be distribiitcd only unto die poor and lliij^ 
needy, and diOse who are employed in coHecting uid distiflNi- 
ting the same, and unto those whose hearts are reconciled, and 
for the redemption of capdves, and unto diose who are m ddk,* 
and insolvent, and for the advantage of God's reUjpion, and imta 
the * traveller. This is an ordinance from God: and God ist 
knowing and wicte. c. ut. ^. 1* p. ItSU %- 

' Ydur wealth and y6ur duldren are only a temptation: bile 
with'God is a great reward. Wherefiore fear God, as muck «» 
ye are able ; and hear and obey : and g^ve alms for the good^of 
your souls ; for whoso is preserved from the covetousness of lus. 
own soul, tiiey shall jnosper* If ye lend unto God an acoepta* 
tile loan, he will douUe the same unto you, and wiUfinrgiivei jl^ii r' 
for God is grateful and longsijuflferihg, knbwingbodt what is hidAMtr 
ttid what is divulged f the mighty, die wise* c Ixiv* v*' 2. p. 4M» 

AVAJLICE, Sec ' ' ' . :.^^*- 

Woe unto every slanderer, and backbiter: who heapeth f||l 
riches, and prepareth the same for die time to cotne ! He Ainl|i» 
€th that his riches will render him immortal* By no mean^ €» 

fivv. 8. p509. - vs^ 

. .♦ , f - 

BENEFICEKCE*^^ ^i 

Serve God, and associate no creature widi him ; and shMr* 
kindness unto parents, and relations, and orphans, and the pooi;^ 
and your neighbour who is of kin to you, and, also jrour^ntiig^ 
ItObr who is a stiianger, and to your familiar companion^ asdibir 
*Aitvdlery and the captives whom your right hismds shall possess^ 
forGod lovetk not the pFoud or vain-glorious, who are ^oolvi^ 
tous, and recommend covetousness unto men, and conceal diat 

* The reader is requested to compare this command of the prophet Msfeio. 
met with those recorded in the Sctiptuicee of God's ch^en people^ the Jews, 
rc!»pecling captiTCB. 
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^vlttdb God of lu8 bounty hath given them ; (we havt prepared 
a ahamefiil piiniebment Soar die unbelievers ;) and who bestow 
dieir wealth in charity to be observed of men^ and believe not hi 
God, nor in the last day ; and whoever hath Satan for a compt- 
ttOB^an evil companion halfa he. c iv. v* i. p* 101. 

CALUMMT. 

■ ....,■.- 

Gpdlov^ notthe speakingill of any one in pubfic, uidess he 
jAo. is injured call for assistance ; and Godhearedi and know* 
«di: whether ye publish a good action, or conceal it, or fai^ve 
«fili verily God is gracious andpowerfuL c iv* v. 1. p. 128. 

CHARITT. 

These (i. r. the just) fulfil their vow, and dread die day, the 
cril whereof will dispense itself fair abroad ; and give food unto 
Ac P00I9 and the orphan, and the bondman, for his sake, saying, 
we feed you for God's sake only : we desire no recompence from 
jounoranydianks: verily we di»ad from our Lord, a dBsmaland 
jGslamitDus day* Wherefore the Lord shall deliver them from 
A^^cvilctf that day, and datt cast on them brightness of counte- 
moot and joy. Sec c Ixxvi. v* 2* p. 474. 

It is to free the captive ; or to feed in the day of fisunine, die 
.etphan who is of kin, or the poor man who lieth on the ground* 
Whoso doedi diis, and is one of those who believe and recommend 
perseverance unto each other, and recommend mercy unto 
each other ; diese shall be die companions qf the right hand* 
£aC they who shall disbelieve our rigns, shall be the com- 
panions of the left hand: above them shall be arched fire* c zc 

V. 2* p. 498. 

Verily the life to come shall be better finr thee dian this pro* 
pent life : and thy Lord shall give diee a reward whorewidi dmi 
ahalt be well pleased. Did he not find thee an orphan and hath 
he not taken care of thee i And did he not find thee wandering in 
ejcror, and jiath he not gmded thee unto the truth i And did hfi 
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Aid thee needy, and lath he HOC CBndl0ddKe} Whocfoi^ 
fp|»efft iioc the orfrfwa ; neitfaer rcpidie ike h^^ 

elk goodneis if thy Lord. C9 zciii. ▼• S« r- ^^^^ 

civxLim ■" ^ 

When ye ere sahited widi a l a ltt Oi t i OD , eahite the penqn wkkf 
a. better esdtttatiQa, or at least return the aaine ; £ar God takdh a4 

aooount of all thingSf G. iv« V. !• p> 111* ^ 

O true belieyerit enter not any honaee bemde your own hnnnr% 

until ye luye aaked levire, and have aahited the £eMi9y Aenenf ^t^ 
thU ia iMtter.fcr you I perad¥enl^n ye Will be adinonBlie^ An#^ 
|f ye ahall find no person in the houses, yet dp not enter ihenra^- 
til leare be grant^you ; aodif to besud unto you retnmhndcf 
do you return back. This will be more decent for you 1 andGo^ 

kooweth that which ye do. c* zziv* ▼• 9* pw if 1. 

. . ^ ■» * 

qOWBES ATI on. - * '^ 



DoatdtoniM>t|«criTedMrtGkkllaiowediwhM<tit*i iein 
wd in earth i There b no private discourse amongthree 
but he is the Iburth of them ; nor aniong five, but he is the wbI|| 
of them ; neither among a smaller mimbcr than this, nor a targsy 
but he is with them, wheresoever they be : and be will declare 

nnto diem that which they have done, on the day of rssurr^etians 
lor God knoweth all things, 

O true believers, when ye discourse privily together, dis cou w i 
notof wickedneip, and enmity, and disobedience, towsordAt- 
apostle ; but fliscourae of justice and piety t and fear God fafSsin^ 
whom ye AalSL be assembled. Verily the clandestine discfnreeitf 
the infidek proceedeth from Satan, that be may griev« die tnii^ 
believers 1 but there shall be none to hurt them in the least, ttalesl 
by the permission of God ; wherefore in God let the fckhfidtmliri 
^ lyiii* V. 3. p. 424. . -^.^ 
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SfofMfW fluniy when his Lord trieth hiin hy protperityi woft, 
to M mr eth him, and is bounteous unto him, saith my Lord ho* 
nouredime: but when he proveth him by afflictions, and wttb- 
hoidedi his provisions fitmi him ; he saith my Lord despiseth me* 
Byno means: but ye honour not die orphan, neither do ye exdte 
one anotfier to feed the poor and ye devour the inheritance of ite 
wtakf with undisdnguishing greediness ; and ye love riches, witli 
affection. By no means should ye do thus. When ^ 
shaH be minutdy ground to dust ; and thy Lord shaUcome^ 
uddieangelifrankbyrank ; and hell on that day shall be broug^ 
ai^: on that day shall man call to remembrance his evil deedsi 
kit faofw diaH remembrance avail him i He shaB say would 
to God that I had heretofore dcme good works in iny life^ 
laae! On that day none shaH punish with lus punish- 
amt ; nor shall any bind with his bonds* O thou soul which art 
attest return unto diy Lord well pleased with thy reward, and 
mft pleanng unto God : enter among tiiy servants ; tod enter Skiy 
pmriise* c* Izzsdx* v*^2. p* 496. 

BEvrs* 

Deal not mijustly with others, and ye shall not be dealt with uur 
justly* If there be any debtor under a difficulty of paying lua 
debt let his creditor wait till it be easy for him to do it ; but if ye 
remit it as alms it m& be better for you, if ye knew it* And fear 
Ik dfl)r wherein ye diall return unto God then shall every soul be 
paid what it hadi gained, and they shall not be treated unjtisd}^, 
O true believers, when ye bind yourselves one to die other 
m a debt for acertain time write it down ; and let a writer write 
between you according to justice, and let not the writer refuflife 
writing according to what God hath taught him ; but let him write 
and let lum who oweth the debt dictate, and let him fear God his 
l^rd, and not diminish aught thereof. But if he who oweth the 
disbt be foolish or weak or be not able to dictate himself, let his 
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agent dictate according to equity ; and call to witness two wit- 
nesses of your ncig^dxHuing men ; : but if diere .be not two men^ 
let there be a nian and two women of those whom ye shall chuse 
for witnesses ; if one of those women shouldmistake, the.othcr of 
tbem.will cause her to recollect. And the. witnesses shall 
iiise whensoever they shall be called. And disdain npt to 
it dovm, be it a large debt, or be U a small one, until its tipe taf 
payment : this will be more just in the sig^t of Gody and mcfiB 
right for bearing witness, and more easy, that ye may not floiihjt* 
But if it be a present bargsun which ye transact between, jrou^ 
selves, it shall be no crime in you, if ye write it not dpwik A^l 
take witnesses when ye sell one to the other, and let no harm .fa^ 
done to the writer, nor to the the witness ; which if je do, it w^ 
surely be injustice in you^ and fear God, and God wiU inatract 
ypUy for God knowefh all things, and if ye be on a journey , 911^ 
find no writer, let pledges be t^en : but if one of you trum itc 
other, let him who is trusted return what he is trusted widii ap^ 
fear God his Lord. And conceal not the testimony, for he wlvi 
teQcealeth it, hath surely a wicked heart* God knoweth th|t 
which ye do^ Whatever is. in heaven and on eaidi is GodVi : miifjL 
whether ye mspiifest that which is in your minds, or coqceal i|^ 
God will call you to account for it, and will forgave whom he pleir 
aetb, and wiH punish whoqi he jpleaseth ; for God is alqii^^blgpt 
(C^ ii. V. 1. b. 52. 

msszsTiovsm 

If two parties of the believers contend widi one another, 6a Jp 
lendeavour to con^ppse the matter between them ; and if the one 
pf them offer an insult unto the other, fight against that pargr 
which offered the insult, until they return to the judgment of 
God ; and if they do return, make peace between them with 
equity ; and act with justice ; for God loveth those who act justly. 

Verily the true believers are bretiu^n : wherefore reccxicik 
your brethren ; and fear God, that ye may obtain mercy, c zi^ 
Yf 2. p. 3889 
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DIVOKCZS. 

• • • 

The iromcn who are divorced shall wait concerning diemadves 

maaths, and it shall not-be lawful for them to conceal that. 

vUdft God hadi created in them if they believe in God and the last 

dqr > and their husbands will act more justly to bring them back 

ardus time, if diey desire a reconciliation. The women oug^ 

dm to behave towards their husbands in like manner as their hua- 

hnda should behave towards them, acconUng to what is just : but 

%e men ought to have a superiority over thenn. God b mig^ity 

^ wise. Te may divorce 3rour wives twice ; and then either re-> 

ttia Aem with humanity, or dismiss them with kindness* But 

it is not lawful 'for you to take away anything of what ye have 

l^fCD Aem, unless both fear that diey cannot observe the ordinan-^ 

Mof God. And if ye fear that they cannot observe the onlinan-^ 

Mdf God, it shall be no crime ineidierof them on account of 

Aat for which the wife shall redeem herself. These are the or* 

Aamcea of God ; therefore transgress them not ; for whoever 

tiansgressetii the ordinances of God, they are unjust doers* 

Bat if the husband divorce her a third time, she shall not 

belawful for him again, until she marry another husband. But 

if he also divorce her, it shall be no crime in them, if they re-* 

toni to each other, if they think they can observe the ordinances 

of God ; and these are the ordinances of God, he dedareth 

them to people of understanding. But when ye divorce wo- 

mOkj and they have fulfilled then- prescribed time, either retain 

Aem with humanity, or disnuss them wkh kindness ; and retain 

Aemnotby violence, so that ye transgress; for he that doth thist 

surely injureth his own souL And make not the signs of God 

a jest ; but remember God's favour toward jrou, and that he hath 

sent down unto you the book of die Koran, and wisdom, admon* 

idling you thereby ; and fear God, and know that God is om- 

uadent. But when ye have divorced your wives, and they have 

iiilfiEed their prescribed time, hinder them not from marrying 

dicir husbands, when dicy have agreed among themselves 
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according to what is honorable. This is given in admonitiod 
unto him among you who beliereth in God, and the hat dmym 
This b most righeous for you, and most pure* God knoweth^ 
but ye know not. Mothers after they are divorced sh^U ^ve 
suck unto their children two fixll years, to him who desireth die 
time of giving suck to be compleated ; and the fieuher shall be 
obliged to maintain them and cloath them in the mean tiaie, ac- 
cording to that which shall be reasonable. No person shall be 
ebUged beyond his ability. A mother shall not be compelled to 
what is unreasonable on account of her child, nor a fiidielr oa 
account of his duld. And the heir of the father shall 
be obliged to do in like manner. But if they dnise 
to wean the child before the end of two years, by cofo.* 
moD consent, and on mutual amsidera^on, it shall be. jm^ 
crime in thenw And if ye have a mind to provide a autie tat 
your children, it dudl be no crime in you, in ease ye fiilly fmf 
what ye offer her, according to that which b just. And fiper 
God,and know that God aeeth whatsoever ye do. Sudi oC.*}«a 
as die and leave wives, thrir wivea must wait concemiDg tfacm* 
selves four months and ten daj^ and when they shall bave.faU 
illed their term, it shall be no crime in you fior that wluch lks]f 
shall do with themselves, according to what b reasonable. Ood 
well knoweth that which ye do : and it shall be no crime in yoOf 
whether ye make public overtures of marriage unto such woq)eB| 
wkhin the said four months and ten days, or whether ye c oo cea l 
such your designs in your minds. God knoweth th«t ye will ve^ 
member them. But make no pronuse unto them fmvaft^^UH 
less 3^ speak honourable words, and resolve not on the knot of 
maniage, until die prescribed time be accomplished; and IfaaW 
that God knowedi diat which is in your minds, dierefere he* 
wu>e of him, and know that God is gracious and mcfcifuL It 
shall be no crime in you, if ye divorce yOur wives, so long na ye 
have not touched diem, nor setded any doVhy on them. And 
provide for them (he who b at lus ease must provide aoeordiag 
lo his circumstances, and he who is straitened accorcUng to his 
circumstance's) necessaries according to what shall be reaaona^ 
ble. Thb b a duty incumbent on the righteous. B«t if ye ^ 
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vorct diem before ye have touched them, and ye have already 
settled a dowry on them, ye shall give them half of ivhat ye 
have setded, wiless they release any part, or he release part in 
whose hand the knot of marriage is ; and if ye release the 
whole, it will approach nearer unto piet)\ — And such of you 
as shall die and leave wives, ought to bequeath their wives a 
year's maintenance, without putting them out of their houses : 
but if they go out voluntarily, it shall be no crime in you, for 
diat which they shall do with themselves, according to what 
shall be reasonable ; God is mighty and wise. And unto those 
who are divorced, a reasonable provision is also due ; this is a 
duty incumbent on those who fear God. c. ii. v. l.p. 41* 

O true believers, when ye marry women who are believers, 
snd afterwards put them away, before ye have touched them, 
there is no term prescribed you to fulfil toward them after their 
fivorce : but make diem a present, and dismiss them freely with 
m honourable dismission, c. xxxiii. v. 2. p- 280. 

Those who divorce ttejc wiva«, by declaring that they will 
fiir the fbture regard them as their mothers, and afterwards 
would repair what they have said, shall be obliged to free a cap- 
tive before they touch one another. This is what ye are warn- 
ed to perform : and God is well apprized of that which ye do. 
And whoso findeth not a captive to redeem, shall observe a fast 
of two consecutive mcmths, before they touch one another. And 
whoso shall not be able to fast that time shall feed threescore 
poor men. c viii. v. 2. p. 423. 

O Prophet, when ye divorce women, put them away at their 
appointed term ; and compute the term exacdy : and fear God 
your Lord. Oblige them not to go out of their apartments, 
neither let them go out, until the term be expired, unless they be 
guilty of manifest undeanness. These are die statutes of God : 
and whoever transgresseth the statutes of G<xf, assuredly inju- 
rcth his own soul. Thou knowest not whether God will bring 
something new to pass, which may reconcile them after this. 
And when they shall have fulBUed their term, either retain them 
with kindness, or part from them honourably : and take witnes- 

* 25 
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ses from among you, men of integrity, and give your testimonj 
as in the presence of God. This admonition b given unto him 
i¥ho believeth in God and the last day : and whoso fearetfa God, 
imto him will he grant a happy issue out of all his afflictions ; and 
he will bestow on him an ample provision from whence he ez- 
pecteth it not : and whoso trusteth in God he will be hb suffi* 
cient support ; for God will surely attain his purpose, c. IzVir 
V. 2. p. 443. 

REMARKS. 

It would be impertinent to enlarge on the natural intentions 
of matrimony : of which, every man's reason, and much more 
his feelings, give him sufficient information : as it is aq»able of 
communicating the highest earthly felicity, so can it be penrer- 
ted to the greatest extremity of misery. When the ends of en- 
tering into an indissoluble engagement, on which the domestic 
comfort of all the future parts of our Uves so intimately de- 
pends, are frustrated ! no situation can be conceived more int6le« 
rable ; and it is paunful even to think that sufferers in these cir- 
cumstances should have all their fond expectations, all their so- 
cial enjoyments, all their peace of mind, ruined beyond re- 
demption! and tiiat the laws which ought to protect the 
injured, should in these circumstances betray them ; and often 
strengthen the hands of oppression! Divorces by the Chris- 
tian law are discouraged, except in cases of adulteiy ;* but 
numberless causes of unhappiness occur, which render the 
matrimonial state insupportable, that do not offer such a 
plea to justify separation : and when this union, from whatever 
causes^ becomes grievous — for life is a dreadful term ! the apos- 
tles replied very naturally— if the case of the man be so with 
his wifcy it is not good to marry.\^--^y die Mohammedan law- 
divorces are allowed lo take place between the same persons re* 

• Mattk. T. 33. xix. 9. Mark x. il. 12. Luke xtI. 18. 1 C©r. tii. 10. 11. 

t Matt aix. 10. 
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pealedly : here therefore the facility of separadng and coming 
togedier again, not only grants the remedy wished for, but 
grants it to an extreme ; and appears to afibrd too great a . 
latitude to caprice. Perhaps the golden mean may lie between 
Aem. For, let whatsoever render it disagreeable for man 
and wife to live with each other, the sufferer ought to be 
allowed recourse to an easy remedy; — ^but if, after separa- 
tion, they were prohibited the privilege of coming together again 
an any consideration ;* this would cause the motives of parting, 
lo be as carefully weighed, as those of the first connexion. For 
H a couple found on enquiry, that notwithstanding their discon- 
tents, they had a foundation of secret tenderness for each other* 
which the thoughts of parting discovered, and which started at 
die undoing of what could not be renewed ; the union which 
tog^t to subsist, would on such a result of self-examination, re- 
cdve a fresh cement ; while those who ought to part, would be 
gradfied with the opportuni^. Many gentle honest hearts would 
dius be preserved from breaking, many useful lives be prolonged, 
many a pains-taking person rescued from beggary, and many 
finrtunes snatched from ruin. Those who fsuled in one adven- 
ture, might have the opportunity of trying another with more 
success ; while those, of which there are many, with whom no- 
body ought to live, would be denied the diabolical pleasure of 
tormendng others to death, or of involving them in the conse- 
quences of ruinous conduct. 
This would indeed be a law of reasonable liberty. 

* Motet prohibittd a rtunion^ if an intervening marriage had taken place. 
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Our confidence in the feasibility of annoying an enemy by 
means of torpedoes, and a thorough persuasion that this mode of 
warfare w««ld assentially serve, not only the interests of this 
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country', but the cause of humanity, has induced us to procure 
the plates attached to Mr. Fulton's work on that subject, with n 
view of inserting them, with the accompanying explanaticns* The 
effects of mechanical operations are easier shewn by as ezlutncfam 
of the machiner}', than by any reasoning on the subject. A care* 
ful attention to these plates will enable our readers the better to 
understand the experiments, which it is expected will shortly be 
made, in this port, agreeably to an act of congress, appropriadng 
money for that purpose. 

Plate L is a View of the Brig Dorothea^ as she xvas blown uf 

on the ISth of October j 1805. 

To convince Mr. Pitt and Lord Melville that a vessel could 
be destroyed by the explosion of a torpedo under her bottom, a 
strong built Danish biig, the Dorothea, burthen 200 tons, ;i^ 
anchored in Walmer road, near Deal, and within a mile of Wal- 
mer Casde, the then residence of Mr. Pitt. Two boats, eadi 
with eight men, commanded by lieutenant Robinson, were put 
under my direction. I prepared two empty Torpedoes in such 
a manner, that each was only from two to three pounds specifical- 
ly heavier than salt water ; and I so suspended them, thai Aey 
hung fifteen feet under water. They were then tied one to each 
end of a small rope eighty feet long : thus arranged, and the brig 
drawing twelve feet of water, the 14th day of October ¥ras 
spent in practice. Each boat having a Torpedo in the stem, 
they started from the shore about a mile above the brig, and 
rowed down towards her ; the uniting line of the Torpedoes 
being stretched to its full extent, the two boats were distant from 
each other seventy feet : tlius they approached in such a man- 
ner, that one boat kept the larboard the other the starboard side 
of the brig in view. So soon as the connecting line of the Tor- 
pedoes passed the buoy of the brig, they were thrown into the 
water, and carried on by the tide, until the connecting line touch- 
ed the brig's cable ; the tide then drove them under her bottom. 
The experiment being repeated several times, taught the mei| 
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ID act, and proved to my satisfaction that, when properly 
placed on the tide, the Torpedoes would invariably go under the 
boctom of the vesseL I then filled one of the Torpedoes with 
Qoe hundred and eighty pounds of powder, and set its clockwork 
ID dg^iteen minutes. Every thing being ready, the experiment 
was announced for the next day, the 15th, at five o'clock in the 
sfterBOoo* Urgent business had called Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Mdville to London. Admiral Holloway, Sir Sidney Smith, 
Oipfyin Owen, Capt. Kingston, Colonel Congreve, and the ma- 
jor part of the officers of the fleet imder the command of Lord 
Kcath were present : at forty minutes past four the boats rowed 
towards the brig, and the Torpedoes were thrown into the wa- 
! ler the dde carried them, as before described, under the bot- 
tom of the brig, where at the expiration of eighteen minutes, 
Ae explosion appeared to raise her bodily about six feet ; she 
sfepu«ted in the middle, and the two ends went down ; in twen- 
tjr aeoonds, nodiing was to be seen of her except floating frag- 
aients ; the pumps and foremast were blown out of her : the 
fcre-topsaul-yard was thrown up to the cross-trees ; the fore- 
diain-plates, with their bolts, were torn from her sides ; the 
mizen-chain-plates and shrduds, being stronger than those of the 
Igremaat, or the Aock being more forward than aft, the mizen- 
mast was broke off in two places ; these discoveries were made 
by means of the pieces which were found afloat. 

The experiment was of the most satisfactory kind, for it 
proved a hct much debated and denied, that the explosion of a 
lufficient quantity of powder under the bottom of a vessel would 
destroy her. There is no doubt left on any intelligent mind as 
-to this most important of all facts connected with the invention 
of Torpedoes ; and the establishment of this fact alone, merits 
the expenditure of millions of dollars and years of experiment, 
were it yet necessary, to arrive at a system of practice which 
shall insure success to attacks, with such formidable engines. 

This fortunate experiment lc:ft not the least doubt on my 
mind that the one which I made in the harbour of New- York 
in August laor, would be equally successful. The brig was 
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anchored, the Torpedoes prepared and put into die water in die 
manner before described ; the tide drove them under the bii|^ 
near her keel, but in consequence of the locks turning down-^ 
wards, the powder fell out of the pans and they both miaaed 
fire. This discoveiy of an error in the manner of fixing Ae 
locks to a Torpedo, has been corrected. On the second attempt^ 
the Torpedo missed the brig; the explosion took place abonl; 
one hundred yards from her, and threw up a column of water 
ten feet diameter sixty or seventy feet high. On the durd at^ 
tempt she was blown up ; the effect and result much the same aa *t 
that of the Dorothea before described. About two tl^Mia^prf - 
persons were witnesses to this experiment. Thus, in the course 
of my essays, two brigs, each of two hundred tons, have beem •^ 
blown up. The pracucability of destroying vessels by this meana^ 
has been fully proved. It is also proved, that the mechaniaa 
will ignite powder at any required depth under water within n 
given time. It now remains to point out means by which Tor- 
pedoes may be used to advantage with the least possible risk to 
the assailants. 



INDIAN PROPHET. 

It appears that a new prophet has arisen among the western 
Indians, which is another evidence that the aborigines of thia 
country descended from the ancient Jews, as that nation were 
remarkably g^ven to prophecying. It is well known that nine 
tribes and a half of that chosen people are lost ; and it has been 
conjectured by the learned, that they found their way to this con- 
tinent. Be that as it may, this prophet holds a language very 
similar to that which this moral sad exemplary people used whilst 
under a theocratic government. The only difference is, that he 
is directed by the Kitchi Okemaw, or Great Spirit j and they 
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under die immediate influence or command of Jehovah die 
Divini^, who particularly presided over their nation. The Je- 
hovah of the Jews is the same as the Mars of the Romans, and 
the God of War ; the Jews, therefore, may plead some 
far the bloody and unchristian wars which they waged, in 
hb nsme, agsdnst peaceable and unoffending nations. But as there 
ii BOChing in the name Kitchi Okemaw that conveys the idea of 
devastatioii and war, it is supposed that the malign spirit that 
ides over the destinies of the English nation has a secret in- 
luence in diis business. For, notwithstanding their pretensions 
lo die christian virtues, they are now, and ever have been, go- 
more by the spirit of Jewism than Christianity. 



From the Vmcennes Paper* 

Mr. Dubois, who was sent by the governor on a mission to 
the ptophet, returned on the 3d of July. He was received by 
the profdxt in a fiiendly manner ; and he denied most positively 
my hostile intention against the United States. He was asked 
why he had been brought from the lakes, and why he had re. 
jcdcd the salt, and ill-treated the men who carried it. To the 
(iBt question he answered, that he had been directed by the 
Great Spirit to assemble all the Indians that he could collect, and 
ihat he would continue to do so. To the question relative to 
Ae salt, he would return no answer. 

Mr. Dubois had some private conversation with some old 
friends of his, whom he met at the prophet's town, and from 
whom he learnt that the prophet had been preparing for war for m 
long time, but they could not tell whether it was against the 
United States or the Osage nation. 

We understand the governor has received a communication 
from the Indian agent at Fort Wayne, in which all the circum- 
lUnccs of the combination against the United States are particu. 
hiiy detailed, and exactiy correspond with what we had heard 
^ug^ other channels. 



I 
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ANECDOTE. 

Dean Swift having preached an assize sermon in Ireland, was 
afterwards invited to dine with tlie judges ; and having in his 
discourse considered the use and abuse of the law, he had bore 
a little hard upon those counsellors who plead causes which tfacj 
know in their conscience to be wrong : when the dinner was over, 
and the glass began to go round, a young barrister, who happen* 
ed to be present, took occasion to retort upon the Dean ; and af- 
ter some altercation on both sides, the counsellor at length asked 
him, ^^ If the devil were to die whether a parson might not be 
found for money to preach his funeral sermon ?**—** Yes,** said 
Swift, ^^ and I would gladly be the man ; for I would then give 
the devil his due, as I have this day his children^ 

PORTRAIT 

Of the iUuMtri9U9 Ffnelon, author of TV/SmmcAim. 

At once the man of fashion and the saint of the court, Fenelon was cvctr 
where wished for, and he never showed himself but to some chosen ana 
useful friends. He united all the sprig^htliness, aU the complusanee^ Alt 
the intercourse with women requires, with all the modesty and reacrvCf 
proper to his profession. Unassuming^ with Burgoyne, sablftne with Bot- 
suet, brilliant with the courtiers, of graceful manners, a lively inuwiiuip 
tion, an affectionate theology, passionately fond of virtue— the fire of hia 
eyes announced the most unconquerable passions, and his conduct the most 
astonishing victory. Amiable genius ! he excited a love of virtue by hia eIo> 
qucncc, full of grace, mildness, nobleness, truth and taste. Bom to cukivate 
wisdom and humanity in king's, he made the throne resound with the mise* 
ries of the human race, trodden under feet by tyrants ; and the abandoned 
cause of the people found an advocate superior to the arts of flatteiy !— 
What goodness of heart ! — what sincerity !— what a splendour of wcrda and 
Images ? — Who ever strewed so many flowers in a style so natural, ao me- 
lodious and so tender !— Who ever ornamented reason in so captivating a 
dress I 

CHRISTIAN MORALITY. 
William Smith, a free bla'tk, stei'ard of the packet Sea-Island, bctwtea 
this port [New-York] and Savannah^ has been convicted of inveigling out of 
the State of Georgia a negro wen<:h and child, and sentenced to be hamg^. 
We have not heard of any punisAmcnt inflicted b^ our Georgia brethren od 
their citizens who inveigled thv blacks frf>m Africa, though they brought' 
them away into slavery, while poor Bill Smith only attempted to introduce 
them into liberty. And supposing Bill to have stolen them, the humane Vn 
gislature had no idea that a '* second thief had the best right** 

The captain of a trading vessel, having contraband g^oods on board, iriiich 
he wished ti) land, says to an exciseman or wharfinger, whom he knew ; ■* If 
I were to put a Imlf crown piece upon each of your eyes, could you see ? The 
answer was, *< No— and if I had another upon my mouth> I coiiii not apeak.** 
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^ Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 

•* But looks through Nature" up to Nature's God." — ^Pope. 



LETTER IV, 

ON MORAL EVILS. 

BF SOdME JKNTXS. 

[Continued from page 171.] 

[Ttf more we peruse the work of Mr. Jextns, on (he JCaiure 
anA (Mgin of EviU ilu more are we convinced that he 
wrote under restraint ; the reasons for which^ as htfort 
ohstrced^ are obvious. His attemf^s to avoid the charge 
of infidelity put us in mind qftlu ingenious VoUaire, who, 
bg his wrifingSy has doiu perhaps more than any other man 
to eradicate superstitiouj and its baneful consequences, in* 
tolerance and persecution ; he concludes his chapter on 
Grace in thefollowing ii*onical style, « These are Marcus 
Aurelius^s words, not mine ; for God, who inspires you 
(^Priests) has given me Grace to l}elieve all you say, all you 
hare said, and all you shall say .*'' So Mr. Jenyns, after 
stating his opinion of revelation in tlie most unquaVJled 
terms, that it is impossible we can be certain of its dlvino 
authority even by u {lersonal conimunication ivith its first 
autlior, much less thro* the fallacious mediums of tradi- 
tion or history, adds in a note, nothing here offered is 
meant by any means to invalidate the authority of rcvo- 
iatioD. 
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The timt Mr. Jenyns wrote, and the dreunutanees in whkk 
he woir placed^ may be a sufficient apology for these equtoo' 
cationSf hut as we conceiTe that the necessity for finesse of 
this kind no longer exists, at Uust in this country, we shM 
omit, when it can be done without injury to the sense, rack 
passages as are evidently intended as a salvo to the aur 
thorns want of faiths which clearly contradict other parts 
of the work : For aU the ingenuity of our atiihor was 
insujfficient to prer^nt the most severe aitacksfrom Ortho- 
dox believers, nor is it possible to suppose he could have ev- 
pected to avoid them v Duplicity therefore was more than 
tiseless*] 

TIIE whole aRkir of Religion and Morality, the sulyoct 
of so many thousand volumes, is in short no more than this : 
The Supreme Being, infinitely good, as well as powerful^ de- 
sirous to diffuse happiness by all possible means, has ereated 
innumerable ranks and coders of Beings, all subservient lo 
each other by proper subordination. One of these is oeeupi- 
ed by IVfan, a creature endued witli such a certain degree of 
knowledge, reason, and free-will, as is suitable to his utoa^ 
tion, and placed for a time on this globe as in a school of 
probation and education. Here he has an opportunity given 
him of improving or debasing liis nature, in such a mannerf 
as to render himself fit for a rank of higher perfection and 
happiness, or to degrade himself to a state of greater imper- 
fection and misery ; necessary indeed towards carrying on 
the business of the Universe, but very grievous and burthea- 
lome to those individuals, who, by their own misconductf an 
obliged to submit to it. The test of this behaviour, is doing 
good, that is, co-operating with his Creator, as far as his nar- 
row sphere of action will permit, in the production of hflfi^ 
ness. And thus the happiness and misery of a future state 
will be the just reward or punishment of promoting or pre- 
venting happiness in this. So artificially by this means ia 
the nature of all human virtue and Wee contrivedf that tlinr 
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nwaiA and pmuthments are woven as it were into tlieir very 
eiMcc ; their immediate eflfects give as a foretaste of their 
fiitnre ; and their fruits in the present life are the proper 
tamples of what they must unavoidably produce in another. 
We have Reason given to us to distinguish these eonsequen- 
eesy and regulate our conduct ; and lest that should nej^ect 
its po8t» Conscience also is appointed as an instinctive kind 
0f monitor, perpetually to remind us both of our interest and 
•iir duty. 

When we consider how wonderfully the practice of Yir- 
tde is thus inforced by our Great Creator, and t!iat all which 
he requires of us under that title is only to be happy, that is 
to make each other so; and when at the same time we look 
round us, and see mankind thro' every successive generationf 
tormenting, injuring and destroying each other, and perpetu- 
ally eounteracting the gracious designs of their Maker, it is 
m most astonishing paradox how all this comes to pass; why 
CSod should suffer himself to be thus defeated in his best pur- 
poses by creatures of his own making; or why man should 
be made with dispositions to defeat them at the expenee of 
his own present and future happiness; why infinite Good- 
ness should form creatures inclined to oppose its own bene- 
Tolent designs, or why infinite power should thus suffer it- 
self to be opposed. 

There are some, I know^ who extricate themselves from 
this diflleulty very concisely by asserting, that there is in fiwt 
no sneh original depravity, no such innate propensity to vice 
m human nature. 

But the usual solution applied to this difficulty by the 
ablest Philosophers and Divines, with which they them- 
selves, and most of their readers, seem perfectly satisfied, is 
comprehended in the following reasoning : that Man came 
perfect out of the hands of liis Creator, both in virtue and 
hamnnefis, but it being more eligible that he should be a free- 
agent, than a mere machine, God endued him with Freedom 
sCwill; from the abuse of which Freedom, all Misery and. 
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Sin^ that is, all natural and moral Evils, derive their exist* 
cncc : from all such therefore the Divine Groodness is soB^ 
eiently justified, by reason tliey could not be prevented with- 
out the loss of superior Good : for ip create' Men free, and 
at the same time eompel them to be virtuous, is utterly im- 
possible. 

Dut whatever air of demonstration this argument may 
assume, by whatever famed Preachers it may Iiave been used^ 
or by whatever learned Audiences it may tiave lieen approv- 
ed, I will venture to affirm, that it is false in all its Princi- 
ples, and in its Conclusion also ; and I think it maybe olear- 
ly shewn, that God did not make Man absolutely Perfect* 
nor absolutely free ; nor, if he had, would this in the least 
have justified the introduction of wickedness and miser}'. 

Tliat Man came perfect, that is endued witli all possible 
perfections, out of the liands of his Creator, is evidently a false 
notion derived from the Philosophers of tliefii*stagcs, founded 
on their ignorance of tlie Origin of Evil, and inability to ae- 
count for it on any other In-potiicsis : they understood not 
that the univei*sal System rciiuii'cd Subordination, and con- 
sequently comparative Imperfections ; nor that in the Scale 
of Beings thera must bo somovhere such a creature as Man 
with all his infirmities about him : that the total removal of 
these would be altering his very natui*c ; and that as soon a& 
he became Perfect he must cease to l>o JShuu The ti*uth of 
this, I think, has been sudieieutly proved; and besides, the 
very supposition of a Biding originally perfect, and yet capa- 
ble of rendering itsi^If wicked and miserabkN is undoubtedly a 
Contradiction, tiiat very power being the highest imperfcc- 
tion imaginable. 

That God made ^liin perfa'tly fi'ceisno less false: Men 
have eert ;i iiiJy siK-Ii a degi*ce of Free-will as to make them 
aeeount'ahle, and Jnsilv punishable for the abuse of it ; but 
absolute nnd indi'iM^ndent F]*ee->vjil is what, I lielicve, no 
created lifing can l>c possessed of. Our actions prececal 
fnun o:ii' ^Vills, but our wills iii:i>t be derived from the natii-» 
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vol dispositions implanted in us by the Author of our Being : 
wrong elections proceed from wrong apprehensions, or unru- 
ly passions ; and Uiese from our original Frame or acciden- 
tal Education : these must determine all our actions, for we 
have no power to act diirerentlyy these previous circumstan- 
ces continuing- exactly the same. Had God tliought proper 
Ui have made all ]\Icn with the same heads, and the same 
hearts, which he has given to the most vii*<uous of the species, 
they would allltavc excelled in the same virtues. Men, as 
well as all other animals, arc exactly fitted for the purpo- 
ses they are designed for; and have inclinations and disposi- 
tions given them acconlingly : He, who iiiiplantcd patience 
in the Lamb, obedience in the Horse, fidelity in the Dog, and 
iimocence in the Hove, might as easily have inspii-ed the 
breast of Man witli these and all other virtues; and then 
his actions would have ceHainly coiTcspondcd with his 
Formation; therefore, in the strict philosophical sense, we 
have certainly no Free-will ; that is, none uidcpcndent of our 
Frame, our Natures, and the Author of tiicm. 

But were both these propositions true, wei-e men original- 
ly created lioth perfect and free, yet this wonld by no means 
justify tlie introduction of moi-al Evil; ]xrcause« if his per- 
fection was immediately to lie desti*oyed by his Fix;e-wili, he 
might as well never have been pos«iessed of the one, and much 
better have been prevented from making use of the other: 
let us dispute therefore as long as we please, it must eternal- 
ly be the same thing, whether a Creator of infinite power and 
knowledge created Beings originally wicke<l and miserable, 
or gave iheni a power to make themselves so, foreknowing 
they would employ that power to their own destioiction. 

If moral Evil theivfore cannot be derived from the Abuse 
of Free-will in Man, from whence can weti'ace its origin ? 
Can it proceed I'l-oni aju^l,a wise, and a Ijcncvolcnt Goil ? 
Can such a Ciort form C'rcsitiircs Mith dispositions to do EviK 
ami Ih^n puuisli tlKin for at ling in conforniity to those evil 
iji-posi* lo'.is ? J*: fiiivv jiiul a»(oni>hin«; iniVid mast this appear 
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to va, y/rho know so little of the univenal Han ! bat it is fiuv 
I think, finom being iireconcileable with the justice of tbB 
Supreme Disposer of all things : for let us but onoe acknowl- 
edge the truth of our first great proposition, (and most cer- 
tainly true it is) that natural Evils exist from some neeesst^ 
ty in the nature of tilings, which no power can dispense with 
or prevent, the expediency of moral Evil will perhaps follow 
of course : for if misery could not be excluded fh>m the worka 
of a benevolent Creator by infinite power, these miseries must 
be endured by some creatures for the good of the whole. 

I presume not by what has been here said to dctermhMT 
on the councils of the Almighty, to triumph in the complete 
discovery of the Origin of Moral Evil, or to assert thai this is.' 
the certain "or sole cause of its existence ; I propose it (mly 
as a Guess concerning the reason of its admission, more pro^ 
bable, and less derogatory fW>m the divine wisdom, and jus- 
tice, than any, that has been hitherto ofiered for that purpose* 
There is undoubtedly something farther in the Depnm- 
ty of Mankind than we are aware of, and probably nianj 
great and wise ends are answered by it to us totally ineom- 
prehensible. God, as has been shewn, would never have 
permitted the existence of Natural Evil, but from the im- 
possibility of preventing it without the loss of superior 
Good : and on the same principle the admission of Mond 
Evil is equally consistent witli the divine Goodness : and 
who is lie so knowing in tlie whole stupendous system at 
Nature as to assert, that the Wickedness of some Beings 
may not, by means inconceivable to us, be beneficial to innu- 
merable unknown Orders of others ? Or that the punish* 
ments of some may not contribute to tlie Felicity of num- 
bers infinitely superior ? 

If natui'al Evil owes its existence to necessity, why may 
not moral 7 If Misery brings with it its Utility, why may 
not Wickedness 7 

«< If storms and earthquakes break not Ileav^n^s design^ 

*< Whij then a Borgia or a CatalineJ^^ 
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"WlMiefore it ought always to be considered, that though 
fb in ITsy who see no farther than the Evils it produces, is 
EvQf and justly punishable ; yet in God, who sees the causes 

connections of all things, and the necessity of its admis- 
that admission may be no Evil at all, and that necessl- 
^a safficient vindication of Ids Goodness. 

From this important proposition, that all Natural Evil 
jer i r ca its existence from necessity, and all Moral from ex- 
fediea^ arising from that necessity ; I say, from this im- 
parCaot proposition, well considered and pursued, such new 
^^ta might be struck out as could not fail, if directed by 
tte hands of Learning and Impartiality, to lead the human 
Mud through the unknown regions of speculation, and to 
^ndiMe the most surprising and useful discoveries in Ethicksy 
MfBt^hysicks, and in Christianity. 

1m the first place, for instance, the Doctrine* of Original 
ffinis really nothing more than the very System here laid do wn^ 
iato which we have been led by closely pursuing Reason, and 
Vithant which the Origin of Moral Evil cannot be account- 
ed Ibr on 9txy principle whatever. Indeed, according to the 
OMiflioB notions of the absolute Onmipotence of God, and 
tlie absolute Free-will in Man, it is most absurd and impi- 
•11S9 as it represents the Deity voluntarily bringing Men into 
Being with depraved Dispositions, tending to no good purpo- 
ma, and then arbitrarily punishing them for the sins wUch 
Hb/Bj occasion with torments which answer no ends, either of 
thrir reformation or utility to the Universe : but when we 
leey by the foregoing explanation, the difficulties with which 
Omnqiotence was environed, and that it was obliged by the 
necessity of Natural Evils to admit Morale all these absur^ 
dities at once vanish. 

* Original Sin is a contradiction in terms ; Original signifying 
innate,and Sin the act of an accountable Being : by tliis expression 
therefore of Original Sin cannot be meant original or innate Guilt, 
for that is absolute nonsense^ but only an original depravity, or an 
innate cUsposition to Sin« 
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The Doctrine* of Sacrifice^ or Vicarious pmiisbinenty &i 
the most univei*8aU and yet exclusive of this plan the mmC 
absurd, of ail religious Tenets that ever entered into the mind 
of Man : so absurd is it, that how it came to be so universal 
IK not easy to be accounted for : Pagans, Jews and Chri^' 
tians, have all agreed in tiiis one point, though difiering ia 
all otiiers ; and have ail ti*eated it as a sclf-K^vident prinei* 
pie, that the Sins of one creatuf*c might be atoned for bj 
the suficriiigs of aiiother : but from whence they derived 
fliis Strang'' opini^fU;. none of thcui have pretended to give 
any account or lo produce in its defence the least shadow of 
a reason : fur that there should be any manner of eonnectm 
between tlic miseries of one l>clug and the guilt of another; 
or, that tlie punii»hing the innocent, and excusing the guiltjy 
thould be a murk of (ioJ's detestation of Sin; or, that two 
nets of the higltest injustice should make one of justice, is to 
fundamentally Mi^ong, so diametrically opposite to eommon- 
sense, and all our ideas of justice, that it i^equally astonidk- 
iiig that so m4Uiy sliould believe it themselves, or impose It 
upon olhers. But on the foregoing theory this also may be 
u litilc eleai-ed up, and will by no means appear so very la- 
consistent v/ilh UccLsun. ^ 

From what ha>$ been here said, I think, it is evident that 
the Origin of K\i\ is by no means so difficult to account for 
as at first sight it apiiears ; for it has Ijeeu plainly shewil 
that most of (hose we usually complain of are Evils of Im- 
perfection, wliich ai*e rnther the absence of comparative 
advantages than positive Evils, and therefore, properly 
speaking, no Evils at all ; and as such, ought to be intirely 

• If the punishments of the wicked serve not some ends with 
which we are unucquainttd, the sufferings of the innocent can 
possibly bcur no miuiner of relation to them ; and consequently 
the words Sucrifice, Atonement, Propitiation, and Vicarious Pun- 
ishments con no more have any ideas affixed to them than the 
ringing of a bell, or the blowing of a trumpet} but arc mere sounds 
without any meaning at all. 
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rtnick out of the Catalogue. It has likewise been made 
i^ipear, that of natural Evils, whieh are the sufferings of 
aensitive Beings, many are but the eonsequenees naturally 
resulting from the particular eiroumstanees of particular 
ranks in the scale of existence, which could not have been 
vmitted without the destruction of the whole; and that 
muxj more in all probability necessary, by means to us in- 
MmprehensiUe, to the production of Universal Good. Last- 
ly it has been suggested, that from this necessity of Natural 
Evils may arise the expediency of Moral, and moreover 
that it ia probable Moral Evil, as well as Natural, may hav# 
flome ultimate tendency to the good of the whole ; and that 
tte erimm and punishments of some beings may, by some 
awans or other, totally beyond the reach of our narrow ca- 
|Mififs» contribute to the felicity of much greater numbers. 
This plan. Sir, I am persuaded is not far distant from 
the tmth ; and on this Foundation, if I mistake not, a sys- 
tem of Morality and Religion, more eompleat, solid, and more 
eonaistent with Reason, might be erected than any which has 
jet appeared : I heartily wish that some person of more 
kaming, abilities and leisure than myself, (and much more^ 
I am snre, of all it would require) encouraged by your fii- 
veoTf and assisted by your sagacity, would undertake it, 
mad condescend to ml up these out-lines so inaccurately 
afcetdied out by, SIRf &c. 

[To he Canlinuidf aet page Mi.] 
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[Contintfed/rom page 195.] 

EirvT. 

COYET not that which God hatii bestowed on some of 

you preferable to others. Unto the men shall be given a 

portion of what they shall have gained ; and unto the women 

dhall be given a portion of what they have gained : there- 

27 
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Ibre ask God«f his bounty ; for God is omniscieiit. e. it. t. 
i. jp. 100. 

70BGITENS88. 

A fair speech and to forgive, is better than alms folloir* 
cd by misehiefl God is rich and meroiftaL e. ii. y. 1. p. 50. 

MoreoTor the hypocrites shall be in the lowest botfiOBi iff 
hell fire, and thon shalt not find any to help them thenoe. 
But they who repent and amend, and adhere flrmly vato 
God, andapproTe die sincerity of their religion to God, they 
shall be numbered among the faithful $ and God wUl munfy 
gire the faidiM a great reward, e. It. y. 1. p. 1S& 

"What fhinkest thou of him who deniefh the Ihtmnjn^ 
ment as a falsehood ? It is he who pusheth away theofphaa; 
and stirrcth not up others to feed the poor. Wo be unto 
those who pray, and who are m^Ugent at thdr prayw I wha 
play "die hypocrite, and deny neoossaries to the nee^* «• 
eriL t. 3» p. 61S. 

UTFIDKLS. 

tltrnebelierers! take not your fiUhers -or your la ut h mi 
for fHends, if they love infidelity aboye faith ; and whosoeifur 
among you shaU take them Ibr his fiiends, they wiU he 
just doers. Say if your fathers, and your sons, and 
brethren, and your wives, and your relations, aadynar sub- 
stance which ye have acquired, and your merehandize» which 
ye qiprehend may not be sold off^ and your dwellings where* 
in ye delight, be more dear unto you than God and his apos- 
tle, and the advancement of his religion ; wait, until God 
shall send his commands : for Ciod direeteth not the ungodly 
^people, c. ix. v. 1. p. 242. 

l¥hen ye encounter the unbelievers, strike off their heada 
until ye have made agreat slaughtar among them ; and bind 
them in bonds ; and either give them a tree dismissim afteiv 
ward, or exact a ransom, until the war shall have hud down 
its arms. This shall ye d<v vwily if God pieaaedp he couU 
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Uke Tengeanee without yoar assistance : bmt he eenumuid* 
rth you to fight his battles/that he may prove the one of you 
hy the other. And as to those who fight in defence of God*a 
true religion, God will not sufler their works to perish : he 
will guide them, and will dispose their heart ari^t* $ and he 
will lead them into paradise, of which he hath told them. O 
tme belicTcrs, if ye assist God, by fighting for his religion, 
he will assist you against your enemies ; and will set your 
feetikst : but as for the infidels, let them perish ; and their 
woriLS shall God render vain. e. xlvii. v. «• p. 576. 

Fight for the religion of God, against those who fi^t 
against you, but transgress not by attaeking them first, for 
God loveth not the transgressors.. And kill them wherever 
jB Ind them, and torn them out of that whereof they hav^ 
divossessed yon ; for tenqitation to idolatry is more griev- 
ens than slau^ter : yet fi|^t not against them in the ho^ 
temple, until they attack yon therein ; but if they attack yoUf 
day fhem there. This shall be the reward of the infidels. 
Bui if they desist, Grod is gracious and mercifuL Fight 
therefore against them, until there be no temptation to idola- 
try, and the religion be God's : but if they desist, then let 
there be no hostility, except against the ungodly. A sacred 
mmth for a sacred month, and the holy limits of Mecca, if 
they attack you therein, do ye also attack them therein in 
retaliation ^ and whoever transgresseth against you by so do- 
ing, do ye transgress against him in like manner as he hath 
transgressed against you, and know that God is with those 
that fear him. Contribute out of your substance toward the 
defence of the religion of God, and throw not yourselves with 
your own hands, into perditimi ; and do good, for God lov- 
eth those who do good. c. 2. v. L p. 54. 

Fear not men but fear me ; neither sell my signs for a 
small price. And whoso judgetk not according to what 
God hath revealed, they are infidels. We have therein 
commanded them, that they should give life for life, and 
rye for eye, and nose for nose, and ear for ear, and tooth for 
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tooth ; and that wounds should also be punished by teUlm* 
tkm : but whoever should remit it as alms, it should be 
oepted as an atonement from him. And whoso judgeth 
aecording to what God hath revealed^ they are uiynst. e.T« 
V. 1. p. 139. 

lA'lioeyer shall take a yengeanee equal to the ngny 
which hath been done liim» and shall afterward be unjuslfy 
treated ; Tcrily God will assist him : for God is mereifnl ani 
ready to forgive, e. xxii. v. 2. p. 175. 

BEAIARKS. 

The Hebrews under the profession of executing the Teir- 
geance of God against idolators, acted offensivdy toward the 
inliabitants of Canaan ; and exterminated them to settle 
themselves in their country : and to shew the sublimity of 
the christian doctrine, it is usual to instance those p reeep t a 
wherein forbearance, resignation and aoquiescence under all 
injuries and violence, are recommended.* These are two 
evident extremes : the Mohammedans appear to fill up the 
mean between them ; as being allowed to resist violence, but 
to act only dtfensicely : nevertheless, though admitting the lex 
faltonitfy yet correcting the licence by representing forgivene88» 
or remitting of resentment, as the most commendable ; and 
which they incline the most to, may be seen in the latroduetioii. 
A small share of common sense vnll enable aperson to compare 
the conduct hinted at in the first instance, with our frtBtnt 
ideas of justice and morality : however the Jews must be al- 
lowed to be at least cousistent with (hdr own principles, and 
to be in some mcasui'c out of the question ; as worshipping a 
God of VENGEANCE,! whom they by a metaphor stiled ▲ 
CONSUMING FiRE.:|: If it be true that the christians and 
mussulmen derived tlieir ideas of God from the Jews, it must 

* Matth. V. 38, &.C. Luke vi, 27, &c. 1 Cor. vL 7. 

f Deutr. xxxii. %b. M, &c. \ Deutr. iv. 2^. ix. S. &e. 
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at tiw same time be admitted tliat his attributes hare been 
greatly altered under those two dispensations. Returning 
tfwn to our first subject, it may be observed that the Moham- 
nedan precepts seem rather better adapted in this instance, 
to the nature and situation of mankind, than the christian ; 
the former being expressly permitted to have recourse to what 
christians are obliged to praeUce, in violation of the meek« 
MSB recommended in the gospel : experience proving that no 
community can subsist upon strict christian principles. If 
then such exhortations are found to contain impossible pre- 
cepts, it does not appear how any encomium can be truly 
Ibunded on the literal reading of them. 

IlTHEBITAirCE AWD LEGACIES. 

Men ought to have a part of what their parents and kin- 
dred leave behind them when they die : and women ought 
«Iso to have a part of what their parents and kindred leave, 
whedierit be littie, or whether it be much ; a determinate 
part is due to them. And when they who are of kin are pre- 
aent at the dividing of what is left, and also the orphans, and 
tlie poor, distribute unto them some part thereof^ and if tho 
estate be too small, at least speak comfortably unto them* 
And let those fear to abuse orphans, who, if they leave be- 
hind them a small offspring, are solicitous for them : let 
them therefore fear God, and speak that which is convenient. 
Sorely they who devour the possessions of orphans unjusdy, 
sihall swallow down nothing but fire into their heUies, and 
•haU broil in raging flames. Grod hath thus commanded you 
concerning your children : A male shall have as much as tho 
share of two females : but if they be females only, and above 
two in numlKTy they shall have two third parts of what tho 
deceased shall leave ; and if there be but one, she shall have 
the half. And the jmrcnts of the deceased shall have ea.;h 
of them a sixth part of what he shall leave, if he have a child ; 
but if he have no child^ and his parents be his hmn, then his 
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mother dudl hate tlie tUrd part. And if he have hrethrca* 
Ml aiather shall hafa a nzth partf after tkt Icfgaeiei whiek 
ha diall beqpieadiy aad his debts he paid. Ye haow 
whether your parents ar yaur chiMrea be af grealNruse 
to yon. This is aa ordiaaace fromGadfandGodishBOW-* 
ing and wise. Moreover, ye may elahn half of what ya«r 
wives shall leave, if they have no issue ; hat if they have is-i 
aae, then ye shall have the fourth part of what thqr shall 
leave, after the legacies whieh they shall bequeath, and Ifcia 
debtsbepaid. T%ey also shall have the fourth part of what 
ye shall leave, in ease ye have no issue ; but if ye have issaa^ 
then they shall have the eighth part of what ye shatt ka^fv^ 
after the legacies which ye shall bequeath, and your ddits 
be paid. And if a man or womaa's substaaee be inherited 
1^ a distant relation, and he or she have a brother or sister ^ 
each of them two shall have a sixth part of the estate. But 
if there be more than this number, they shall be equal sha^ 
^^psin a third part, after payment of the legacies which shall 
he bequeathed, andthedebts without prqudieeto tha hainv 
e. iv. V. 1. p. 95. 

"We have appointed unto every one kindred, to inherit 
part of what their parents and relations shall leave at their 
deaths* And unto those with whom your ri^t hands ha;va 
made an alliance, give their part of the inheritaaoe ; fiir Gad 
is witness of all things. Men shall have the preeminenea- 
above women, because of those advantages wherein God haitb 
caused the one of them to exoel the other, and for that whidi 
they expend of their substance in maintaining their wives*.-* 
c. iv. V. 1. p. 101. 

If a man die without issue, and have a sister, she shall 
have the half of what he sballleave ; and he shall be heir to 
her in case she have no issue. But, if there be two sisterSf 
they shall have between them, two thii-d parts of what he 
shall leave ; and if there be several, both brodicrs and sisters^ 
a male shall have as much as the portion of two females^— 
Cvod declareth unto you these precepts, lest you err ; and 
Uod Lnowcth all things, c. iv. v. 1. p. 127. 
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JU8TICB. 

We bate tent down nnto thee the book of the Koran with 
trath, that thoa mayest jndge between men through that 
wudom which Grod shewcth thee therein ; and be not an ad- 
Toeate for the fraudulent, but ask pardon of God for thy 
wrangiatentiony since God is indulgent and merciful. J>is- 
pate not for those who deceive one another^ for God lovetk 
aathimwhois a deceiver or unjust. Such conceal them- 
selves from meuy but they conceal not themselves from God ; 
fiir he is witli them when they imagine by night a saying 
whieh pleaseth him not ; and God comprehendeth what they 
4am Behold ye are they who have disputed for them in thia 
pvetent life ; but who shall dispute witK God for them on tha 
day of resurreetiony or who will become their patron ? Yet 
lie who doth evil, or iigureth his own souly and afterward 
asketh pardon of God, shall find God gracious and meroifuL 
^e. IT* T. 1. p. ±iSf 

Assist one another according to justice and piety; bat 
minst not one another in iqjustice and malice : therefore Cmut 
God ; for God is severe in punishing, c. t. t. 1. p. 128. 

O true believers ! observe justice when ye appear as wit- 
nesses before God, and let not hatred toward any induce you 
to do wrong ; but act justly ; this will approach nearer unta 
piety; andfearGod ; for God is fully acquainted with what 
ye do. e. V. y. 1. p. 131. 

O my people^ give full measure, and just weight, and di- 
minish not unto men ought of their matters ; neither commit 
ii|jastiee in the earth, acting corruptly. The residue 
irhii^h shall remain unto you as the gift of God, after ye 
ahall have done justice to others, will be better for you than 
-wealth gotten by fraud; if ye be true believers. ciL v.^ 
pw29. 

Woe be nnto those who give short measure or weigh! ; 
-who, when they receive by measure from other men, take 
the full ; but when they measure unto them, or weigh unto 
tlMBiy defraud ! Donotthose think they shall be laised again 
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ftf the girat daj ; the dav* whereoo man till «kall itaad k- 
bre the Ixird of ^ cresaiirK : Bj m Beaa& c kouuS. t. 
S. p. 486. 

MAMIAGE. 

Ami ifvr fir*arthatTe shall not art wkkcqakj tovarf 
•qrtmiiH or the female sex, take in marriage of saeh trther w»- 
men a4 please you, two, or three, or four, aad not 
But if Te fear that ye cannot aetequitablT toward so 
marry one only, or the s»la%'es which tc shall hare acqaiivdi 
Tfil» will be easier, that ye swcnre not from rigfateomeHi 
Awl give women tlicirdowiy freely ; but if they volantarify 
remit unto you any part of it, enjoy It with satisfaetkm aal 
adrsintage. e. iv« v. i. p. 92. 

O true be1ieven«, it is not lawful for you to be heirs of 
women a^inst their will, nor to hinder them from martying 
others, that ye may take away part of what yc ha^'egrrea 
them in dowry ; unless tliey haye been guilty of a maniftst 
erime, but converse kindly with them. And if ye hate themt 
It may happen that ye hate a thing wherein God hath piaeed 
much good. If ye lie desirous to exchange a wife for anoth- 
er wife, and ye have already given one of them a talent, tako 
not away any thing tlierefrom : will ye take it by shmderiag 
her, and doing her manifest injustice ? And how can ye tako 
it, since tlie one of you hath gone in unto the other, aad 



* The above limitation justifies what Sale remarks on this 
subject. ** Several learned men have fallen into the vulg^ar mis* 
^ tik'^, that Mohammed granted to his followers an unbounded 
'' plur«ility ; some pretending that a man may have as many wivesy 
^ and others, as many concubines, as he can maintain : whereaSy 
<( according to the express words of the Koran, no man can havb 
<' more than four, whether wives or concubines.— -Nor can wo 
*' urge as an argument against so plain a precept, the corrupt 
*' nuinners of his followers, many of whom, especially men of 
<< quality and fortune, indulge themselves in criminal excesses ; 
<< nor ^ct the example of the prophet himself, who had peculiar 
M privileges in thb and other points.'* Prelim. Disc. § vi. p. 17& 
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HmjhKve reeehred from you a firm oorenant ? Mairj Mt 
women whom yoar fathers have had to wife^ (exeept what k 
tknmij past) for this is ttneleaniiessy and an abominatioBt 
aadan evil way. Te are forbidden to marry your mothenb 
nnd your daugfaterSf and yonr sisters^ and your aunts* botli 
■a the Cither's and on the mother's side, and your brother'g 
and your sister's ciauglilersy and your motliers 

liaye given you suek, and your foster sisters, and ^oiir 
wHm motliers, and your daughters in law, who are under 
tuition, bom of your wives, and the wives of your sons; 

je are also forbidden to take to wife two sisters, ezeepC 
is already past ; for Ood is gracious and mereifiil. To 

mlso forbidden to take to wife free women who are nuuv 
1M9 ezeqit those women whom your right hands sluill pes* 
SBis as slaves. This is ordained you from God. "Whatever 
is beside this is allowed you ; that ye may with your sub- 
provide wives for yourselves, aeting that which is rightt 

avoiding whoredom. And for the advantage which ye 
from them, give them their reward aceording to what 
is oidauMd : but it shall be no crime in you to make any 
9fOMtf agreement among yourselves, after the ordinance shall 
te oomplied with ; for God is knowing and wise. Whoso 
nmsng you hath not means suflEleient that he may marry free 
vomen, who are believers, let him marry with such of your 
■aH sftrrsntn whom your right hands possess, as are true 
fceii evcr s ; for God well knowethyour faith. Te are the one 
Abm the other ; therefore, marry them with the consent of 
their masters, and give them their dower, according to jus- 
tice ; such as are modest, not guilty of whoredom, nor en- 
tertaining lovers. And when diey are married, if they be 
ipiilty of adultery, they shall suffer ha^f the punishment 
appointed for the tree women. This is allowed unto him 
SHSong you, who fbareth to sin by marrying free women ; 
Imt if ye abstain from marrying slaves it vrill be better for 
yon ; God is gracious and mereifril. e. iv. v. 1. p. 96. 

Marry those vrho are single among you^ and sueh as art 
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lionest of your men-fervantsy and your maid-semuits ; if thqf 
be poor, God will enrieh them of his abundance; for Gad m 
bounteoos and wine. And let those who find not a 
keep themselves from fomieation, until God shall 
them of his abuudance. And unto such of your slaves 
desire a written instrument, allowing them to redeem 
selves on paying a certain sum, write one, if ye know 
them, and give them of the riches of Ciod, which he lai|f 
given you. And compel not your nuud-servants to prostitali 
themselves, if they be willing to live chastely ; that ya 
seek the casual advantage of tliis present life : but w] 
shall compel them thereto, verily God will he 
and merciful unto such women after their compuIsioB. c; 
xxiv. V. 2. p. 19S« 

R£>L\RKS. 

We find that that pious people, the Jews, assumed tks 

same privileges in respect to marriage, that are here graaU 

edto the followers of Mahomet: Solomon indulged himself 

pretty freely in this way* ; and Abraham, the father of Om 

faithrul, without scruple took a second wife to supply the 

renness of the first, whom afterwards, a miracle having 

wrought in favor of Sarah, he with as little ceremony 

doned with lior infant son to perish with hunger in the wil- 

tlemess. it is somewhat remarkable that people, who 

see no impropriety in the conduct of Abraham, should 

bate Buonaparte for I'cpudiating a wife for the same eansop 

and at the same time granting her a pension of 200,000 deUiu 
per annum. 

Marriage admits of a twofold consideration ; first, as it 

Tcspects propagation, which is tlie primary intention of it, in 

* But king Solomon loved many strange womeUf togeth' 
er with tlu daughter of Pharoah, women of the Mo(Mte$p 
Ammonites. EdonUtes, Zidotdan% and Hiltites. And he had 
seven hundred wives, princesses, and thre^ ittfiidred eofiiv- 
Unes. 1. Kings xL 1. and^ 
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view ; and secondly^ as it respects domostic felici- 
^f which is the priniary intention of it in individuals. AplU" 
'Xtlity of wives, as allowed in the Koran, by conducing to the 
^■crease of population may serve the interests of monarehty 
tut must operate as a cheek to individual happiness, which 
^Dght to be the polar star of human action. The increase 
^a nation is of little consequence to the individuals who 
<4»rapose it, provided thereby their enjoyments are not aug* 
nented. In fact, it may be doubted whether in despotic 
emintries it be not commendable for subjects not to marry 
alall ; as by so doing they bring more into the same state of 
ria and misery with themselves ; especially if the christian 
doctrine be true, that far the greater portion of manleind are 
doomed to eternal torments. Matthew and F^ul no doubt 
viewed the subject in tins fight, and, the premises being grant- 
ed, were certainly correct. 

«< For there are some eunuchs, which were so bom from 
tidr mothers womb : and tlicre are some eunuchs, which 
were made eunuchs of men : and there be eunuchs, which 
have made themselves eunuchs for the l^ingdom of hea- 
ven's sake. He that is able to receive if, let him receive UJ*' 
Matthew idx. 12. 

<< New concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto me i . 
It is good ibr man not to touch a woman. 

<< I say therefore to the unmarried and widows, it is good 
Ibr them if they abide even as I.'' i. Cor. vii. 1. and 8. 

A young man in Connecticut lately put Matthew's doe* 
trine in practice, instigated, as he said, by reading the above 
passage. Tliis circumstance very much emban'assed the 
minister of the parish, it being difficult to apologize for this 
strange sentiment of the aposUc Paul's idea of long hair 
is similai* to this opinion of Matthew, though not so irlisome 
to follow. 

« Doth not even nature itsdf teach you, that if a man 
have long hair, it is a shame unto him." 1. Cor. xi. 14. 
The opinions of these holy men have so far prevailed vol 
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to he emtiamUj wnhirmw tmm allthrMrid 
datiea of life, aid DBBiared, nmd uT mpnitdUe ritt% Ift 
hTifWj %m icpeataaee aid h^psLiiij. 

Toafaia rd^ jMoi « 
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EXnUCT ROM 

AHSWER TO BISHOP WATSOITg APOLOGY FOB 

THE BIBLE. 

KETES BETORE PTBUSHBII. 

[Cammumeatiihg a friend, to whom Mr. PamBfnmaUdih 

manuscrift somt years jfaee.] 

GENESIS. 

THE Bishop nvs, **thtoldi9i hookmtkt world i» 6eae. 
di^^ ThiB 18 mere assertion ; he ofiers no {iroof of it« aad I 
go to eontrovert it* and to show that tho boolL of Job^ which 
is not a Hebrew book, but is a book of the Gentiles, transk* 
ted into Hebrew* is much older than the book of Genesis. 

The book of Genesis means the book of Generatiou. To 
which are prefixed two chapters, the first and second ; whieh 
eontain two different cosmoganies, that is, two diflferent ae- 
eonnts of the creation of the world* written by diflfereat p0r> 
sons* as I have shomn in the preceding part of thb work. 

The first eosmogany begins at die first verse of the first 
chapter, and ends at the end of the third verse of the second 
chapter ; for the adverbial conjunction thus, with whidi 
the second chapter begins, shews those three verses to belong 
to the first chapter. The second eosmogany begins at tho 
fourth verse of tho second chapter and ends with that chapter. 

In the first eosmogany the name of God is used withont 
any epithet joined to it,and b repeated thirty-five timoK In 
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Ae seeond eosmogaay it U always the Lotd-God whiehls 
peated eleTen times. These two different stiles ofex p r eas i w 
ihew these two chapters to be the work of two different per- 
sofisyandthe eontradietions^they contain shew they cannot 
be the work of one and the same pcrsony as I have alread|y 
shewn. 

The third chapter^ in which the styk of Lord God b con- 
tinuedy in every instance except hi the supposed conycrsatioB 
between the woman and the serpenty (for in every place in that 
chapter where the writer speaks^ it is always the Lord God) 
abews tliis chapter to belong to the second eosmogany. 

Tills chapter gives an account of what is called theyoO 
vfMan, which is no otlicrthana fable borrowed from^ and 
•onslmcted upon^ the religious allegory of Zoroaster, or tho 
Persians, of the annual progress of the sun through th» 
twelve signs of the Zodiac. It is thejfaU cfthe Jteatf the ap- 
INToach and enlX of winter, announced by the ascension of tha 
mntttinnal constellation of the strfeni of the Zodiac, and not 
the moral/aii of mafi. that is the key of the allegory, and of 
tbe fahle in Genesis liorrowcd from it. 

The fall of man in Genesis is said to have been produced 
by eating a certain fruit, generally taken to be an apide«-— 
The fall of the year is the season for gathering and 
eating the new apples of that year. The allegoryy there- 
ibre, holds with respect to the fruit, which it would not have 
done had it been an early summer fruit. It holds also with 
respect to place. The tree is said to have been placed in the 
tRtiM of the garden. But why in the midst of the garden 
9M>re than in any other place ? The solution of the allegoi7 
gives the answer to this question, which is, that the fall of 
the year, when apples and other autumnal fruits are ripe^ 
and when the days and nights are of equal length, is the tmd- 
weoMon between summer and winter. 

It holds also with respect to doathing and the tempera- 
ture of the air. It is said in Genesis, chi^ S, v. 21, uida 
JUam and 1u$ wife did the Lobd*Go9 Mote eoHi qfiJting wi 
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tloathed thtnu But vrhy are coats of skins mentioned T 
This cannot be understood as referring to any thing of thm 
nature of moral friL The solution of the allegory gives a- 
gain the answer to this question^ which is^ that the evil of ttrin" 
ter, which follows the fall of the year, fabulously called in 
Genesis theyall qfmanf makes warm doathing necessary. 

But of these things I shall speak fully when I come in 
another part to treat of the ancient religion of the Persians, 
and cooqiare it with the modem religion of the New Testa- 
ment. At present I shall confine myself to the comparatiyn 
antiquity of the books of Genesis and Job^ taking, at thn 
same time, whatever I may find in my way with respect to 
the fabulousness of the book of Genesis ; for if what is call*' 
cd the fall of man in Genesis be fabulous or allegorical, that 
which is called the redemption in the New Testament 'Can- 
not be a fact. It is logically impossible, and impossible also 
in the nature of things that moral good can redeem phyrieol 
eviL I return to the bishop. 

If Genesis be, as the bishop asserts, the oldest book iar 
the world, and consequcndy the oldest and first written book of 
the bible, and if the extraordinary things related in it, such 
as the creation of the w^orld in six days, tlie tree of life> aaf 
of good and evil, the story of Eve and the talking serpent, 
the fall of man, and his being turned out of paradise, were 
facts, or even believed by the Jews to be facts, they wonld 
be referred to as fundamental matters, and that very fte- 
quenlly, intlie books of the bible that were written by vari- 
ous authoi*s afterwards ; whereas there is not a book, chap- 
ter, or verse of the bible, from tlie time tliat Moses is said ta 
have written tlie book of Genesis to the book of Malachi, the 
last book in the bible, including a space of more than a thou- 
sand years, in which there is any mention made of these 
things, or of any of them, nor are they so much as alluded to* 
Uow will the bishop solve this difficulty, which stands as a. 
•ircumstantial contradiction to his assertion ? 

There are but two ways, of solving it. 
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Hnt» that the book of Genesis is not an ancient book $ 
<hat it has been written by some (now) unknown person after 
the return of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity^ about 
a thousand years after the time that Moses is said to hare \ 
liyedy and put as a preface or introduction to the other bo<du 
when they were formed into a canon in the time of the se- 
eond tempicy and tlierefore not haying existed before that timet 
sone of these tilings mentioned in it could be referred to in 
those books. 

Secondly, that admitting Genesis to have been written hf 
|f osesy the Jews did not believe the things stated in it to bs 
ime, and therefore as they could not refer to them as faets 
they would not refer to them as fables. The first of these so* 
laiions goes against the antiquity of the book and the second 
against its authenticity, and the bishop may take which h^ 
please. 

But be the author of Genesis whoeyer it may, there i§ 
abundant evidence to shew, as well from the early christian 
writers as from the Jews themselves, that the things stated 
in that book were not believed to be facts. "Why they hava 
been believed as facts since that time, when better and fullet 
knowledge existed on the case than is known now» can be 
Meounted for only on the imposition of priest-craft. 

Augustine, one of the early champions of the christian 
chureh, acknowledges in his City of God, that the adventure 
of Eve and the serpent, and the account of paradise, wera 
generally considered as fiction or allegory. He regards them 
as allegory himself, without attempting to give any explana- 
tion, but he supposes that a better explanation might be found 
than those that had been olBered. 

Origen, another early champion of the church, says^ 
^ "What man of good sense can ever persuade himself that 
there were a first, a second, and a third day, and that each 
of these days had a night, when there were yet neither, sun, 
noon, nor stars. What man can be stupid enough to believo 
thai God^ acting the part of a gardener^ had planted a gar- 
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dan in the tsM, that the tree of UTe was a real tree, aall that 
it» fruit had the virtue of making thoie who eat of U lira 
ior ever," 

Alarmonides one of the most learned and eelehrated of 
the Jewish Babhins, who lived in the eleventh eentory (alMMit 
seven or eight hundred years ago) and to whom the bishop 
refers in his answer to me, is veiy escplicit in his book en- 
titled fMore JWftac/itm, upon the non-reaiity of jthe things 
stated in the aeeount of the creation in the book of Genesis. 

<< We ought not (tays be) to understand, nor take aeeoi^ 
ding to the letter, that wJiich is written in the book of the ] 
creation, nor to have the same ideas of it which eommon 
men have ; otherwise our ancient sages would not have m- 
eommended with so much care to conceal the sense of itf aSii 
not to raise the allegorical veil which envelopes the tnithi 
It contains. The book of Genesis, taken according to din 
letter, gives the most absurd and the most extravagant Idsnn 
of the diWnitj. Whoever shall find out the sense of it* o«[|^ 
to restrain himself from divulging it. It is a maxim w U sfc 
all our sages repeat, and above all with reject to thewnrk 
of six days. It may happen that some one, with the aid Im 
may borrow from others, may hit upon the meaning of it. In 
that case he ought to impose silence upon himself; or if Im 
speak of it he ought to speak obscurely and in an enigmati- 
cal manner as I do myself, leaving the rest to be found nni 
by those who can understand me." 

This is certainly a very extraordinary declaralian «f 
lilarmonides taking all the paKs of it. 

First he declares that the account of the ereatioB in thn 
book of Genesis is not a fact, and that to believe it to be n 
fact gives the most absurd and the most extravagsat ideas nf 
the divinity, 

Secondly, that it is an allegoiy. 

Thirdly, Oat the allegory has a concealed senet. 

Fourthlyp that whoever eaa find the secret out o^lkt not 
to tell iu 
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It is this last part that is the most extraordinary. Why 
mil this eare of tlie Jewish Rabbins to prevent what they eall 
the concealed meaning, or the secret from being knownt and 
if known to prevent any of their people from telling it 7 It 
oertainly must be something which the Jewish nation aro 
afraid or ashamed the world should know. It must be some* 
thing personal to them as a people, and not a secret of a di- 
Tiiie nature, wliiehthe more it is known, the more it increase* 
thiB glory of the ci'cator and the gratitude and happiness of 
man. It is not God's secret but their own they are keeping. 
I go to unveil the secret. 

The case is, the Jews have stolen their eosmogany, that 
ifly their account of the creation, from the eosmogany of tho 
IS contained in tlie books of Zoroaster, the Persian 
jiver, and brought it with them when they returned 
from captivity by the benevolence of Cyrus king of Persia ; 
ftr it is evident, from the silence of all the books of the bi- 
Ue upon the subject of the creation, that the Jews had no 
befoi-e that time. If they had had a eosmogany 
the tiine of Moses, some of their judges who governed 
daring more than four hundred years, or of their lungs, the 
Dsnds and the Solomons of their day, who governed nearly 
five hundred years, or of their prophets and psalmists, who 
lived in the mean time, would have mentioned it. It would, 
eillier as fact or fable, have been the grandest of all subjects 
f(va psalm. It would have suited to a tittle, the ranting poeti* 
eal genius of Isaiah, or served as a cordial to the gloomy 
Jeremiah. But not one word, not even a wUsper, does any 
•f the bible authors give upon the subject. 

To eonceal the theft, the Rabbins of the second templo 
have puUished Genesis as a book of Moses, and have eigoin- 
edseeresy to all tlieir people, who by travelling or otherwise 
might haj^n to discover from whence the eosmogany was 
borrowed, not to tcU it. The evidence of circumstances is 
•ften unanswerable, and there is no other than this which I 
Jmve givtn^ that goes to the whole of the ease, and this doe^. 
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Diogenes Lueriius» aa ancient and respeetaUe authory 
Vfhom the bishop^ in his an&wer to me, quotes on another oe* 
easion, has a passage tliat corresponds with the solution hero 
given. In speaking of the religion of the Pei*sians as pro- 
mulgated by their priests or magi, he says^ the Jewish Rab- 
bins were the successors of their doctrine. Ha\ing that 
sp<»ken on the plagiarism, and on the non-reality of the bocdi 
of Genesis, I will give some additional evidence that Moses ii 
not the author of that book. 

Eben-Ezra, a celebrated Je>\ish authort who lived about 
seven hundred years ago, and whom the bishop allowi ta 
have been a man of great eiiidition, has made a great many 
observations, too numerous to be repeated here, to shew that 
Moses was not, and could not lye, the author of the book of 
Genesis, nor of any of the five books that bear his name. 

Spinosa, another learned Jew, who lived about au huB- 
ditid and thirty years ago, recites, in his treatise on the ee* 
rcmonies of the Jews, ancient and modem, the observatioiit 
of Eben-Ezra, to wliich he adds many othei*s to shew that 
Moses is not the author of those books. He alio says, oad 
shews his reasons for saying it, tliat the bible did not exist 
as a liook till the time of the Maccabees, which was more than 
a huudivd years after the return of the Jews from the Balqr-i 
Ionian captivity. 

In the second part of the Age of Reason, I have among 
other things, referred to nine verses in the 36 chapter of Ge- 
nesis, beginning at the 31 verse, (these are the Kings that 
reigned in Edom before there reigned any king over theehil- 
dren of Israel) which it is impossible could have been written^ 
by Moses, or in the time of Moses, and which could not have 
been written till after the Jew kings began to reign in Israel^ 
which was not till several hundred years after the time of 
Moses. 

The bishop allows this, and says, '< I think you say true." 
But he then quibbles and says, that « a small addition to a 
book does not destroy either the genuineness or authentieity 
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•ffthc whole book." Tliif is priest-crafL These verses 
do not stand in the ttook as an addition to it^ but as making 
a part of the whole book, and which it is impossible that 
Moses eould write. The bishop would reject the antiquity of 
any other book if it could be proved from the words of the 
book itself that a part of it could not have been written till 
several hundred years after the reputed author of it was 
dead. He would call such a book a forgery. I am author- 
ixedy therefore, to call the book of Genesis a forgery. 

Combining then, all the foregoing circumstances toge- 
tter, respecting the antiquity and authenticity of the book of 
Genesis, a conclusion will naturally follow therefrom. 
Tkose eirenmstanees are— > 

First, that certain parts of the book cannot possibly have 
Been written by Moses, and that the other parts eany no 
eridenee of having been written by him. 

Secondly, the universal silence of all the following books 
•T fhe biUe, for about a thousand years, upon the extraordi- 
■aiy things spoken of in Genesis, such as the creation of the 
world in six days — ^the garden of Eden — ^the tree of know- 
ledge ^the tree of life — the story of Eve and the Serpent- 
die fiill of man and of his being turned out of this fine gardeuy 
together with Noah's flood and the tower of Babel. 

Hiirdly, the silence of all the books of the bible upon 
efen the name of Moses, from the book of Joshua until the 
•eeond book of kings, which was not written till after the 
captivity, for it gives an account of the captivity, a period of 
about a thousand years. Strange that a man who is pro- 
claimed as the historian of the creation, the priiy counsellor 
«nd confidant of the Almighty— the legislator of the Jewish 
nation and the founder of its religion ; strange, I say, that even 
Ihe name of such man should not find a place in their books 
for a thousand years, if they knew or believed any thing a- 
tent him or the books he is said to have written. 

Fourthly, the opinion of some of the most celebrated of 
ihe Jewish eommentators that Moses is not the author of the 
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book of Genesis^ founded on the reasons given for that opiir* 
ion. 

Fifthly, the opinion of tlie early christian writers and of 
the great champion of Jewish literature Marmonides^ thai 
the book of Genesis is not a booh of facts. 

Sixthly, the silence imposed by all the Jewish Rablmis, 
and by Marmonides himself, upon the Jewish nation, not to 
tpeak of any thing they may hapiien to know, or diseoTer» 
resi)ccting the cosmogany (or creation of the world) in the 

book of Genesis. 

• ^^ 

From these circumstances the following conclusions offer. 

First, tliat the book of Genesis is not a book of fact. 

Secondly, that as no mention is made throughout the 
bible of any of the extraordinary things related in Genesii 
has not been written till after the other books were written 
and put as a preface to the biUe. Every one knows that 
a preface to a book, though it stand first, is the last written. 

Thirdly, that the silence imposed by all the Jewish Rab- 
bins and by Marmonides upon the Jewish nation to ke^ si- 
lence upon every thing related in their cosmogany evinees a 
secret they are not willing should be known ; the secret there- 
fore explains itself to be, that when the Jews were in eqiti- 
vity in Babylon and Persia they became acquainted with the 
cosmogany of the Persians as registered in the Zend-Avesta 
of Zoroaster tlic Persian law-giver, which after their return 
from captivity they manufactured and modelled as their own, 
and anti-dated it by giving to it the name of Moses« Ihe 
ease admits of no other explanation. 

From all which it apjiears tliat the look ofCenc-'is in*> 
stead of being ilie oldest hook in ihe irorfd, as the bishop 
calls it, has b.'en the last written book of the bible and that 
the cosmogany it contains has been manufactured. 

(Scmaimler in Ihcnrxi number.) 
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ACCOUNT OF THE BUBNING OF ROME. 

EXTBACTED FROM THE ANNALS OF CORNELIUS TAdTUS. 

The destruction of Rome by Fire^ Tchich occurred in the 8i7th 
year from the building of the cityf and in tlie SUh year of 
the Christian Era, is rendered memorable on account of the 
hrvaluable xcorks of Uterature and art which were lost to 
the world by tliat unfortunate event ; as wdl as in conse- 
quence of its happaiing at a perigd not rery remotefrom 
the death of Jesus Christj and giving an occasionfor that 
celebrated historian, Tacitus, to make some mention of his 
immediate followers* JTiis scrap of liistory is the more 
Taluable, as it is the only ancient record in which any no* 
tiee is taken of the early Christians f except Pliny^s letter to 
Trajan, which is here subjoined. 

TaeituSf after diUUing upon the extreme cruelty of J^Tero, the 
frofligacy of tlie Romans at this period, and particularly 
on the extravagant indecencies exhibited at a feast given 
to the Emperor, proceeds as follows : 

<< A DREADFUL calamity followed in a short time af- 
ter* fay some ascribed to the execrable wickedness of Nero. 
The authority or historians is on both sides> and which pre- 
pondeintesy it is not easy to determine. It is, however^ cer- 
tain^ that, of all the disasters that ever befel the city of 
Bomey from the rage of fire^ this was the worst, the most 
Tiolent and destructive. During the whole of this dismal 
«eene» no man dared to attempt any thing that might check 
the violence of the dreadful calamity. A crew of incendia- 
riles stood near at Iiand denouncing ven!;eanco on all who of- 
fered to interfere. Some were so abandoned as to heap fuel 
on the flames. They threw in iircbi*ands and flaming torch- 
es, proclaiming aloud that they had authority for nhat they 
did. Whether, in fact, they hr.d received such horrible or- 
ders, or under that device, meant to plunder with greater 11- 
BGcntiousness^ cannot now be known. 
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« The iminber of hoases, temples* and insalatedimuniaiii^ 
destroved by the fire, cannot be aseertaioed. But (ha moat 
venerable monuments of antiquitr, wfaieh the worship of 
ages had rendered saered« were hiid m ruins ; among these 
were the temple dedicated to the moon, by Sen ius Tullius ; 
the fane and the great altar, consecrated by Evander, the 
Arcadian, to Ucrculcs, his visitor and his guest ; the chapel of 
Jubitor Stator, built by Romulus ; the palace of Numa, and 
the temple of Vesta, with the tutelar gods of Rome. \¥iA 
these were consumed the trophies of so many victorieSf the 
inimitable works of the Grecian artists, with the preelons 
nonaments of literature and ancient genius, all at present re* 
membered by men advanced in yea^s, but irrecoverably lost 
Not evea the splendor with whii-h the new city rose out of 
the ruins of the old, could compensate for that hoRnted dis- 
aster. It did not escape observation that the fire brolie oil 
on the fourteenth before the calends of July, a day remarkable 
for the conflagration kindled by the Senones, when those bar- 
barians took the city of Rome by storm and burnt it to the 
ground. Men of reflection, who refined on eveiy thing wKh 
minute curiosity, calculated the number of years, months and 
days, from the foundation of Rome, to the firing of it by the 
Gauls ; and from that calamity to the present, they found: 
the interval of time precisely the same. 

The ground wliich, after making out his own domain, 
Nero left to tie public, was not laid out for the new «ty in 
a hurry and without judgment, as was the case after the ir^ 
ruption of the Gauls. A regular plan was formed ; fhcf 
streets were made wide and long : the elevation of the houM 
was defined, witli an open ai-ea liefore tlie doors and pofti- 
coes to secure and adorn the fi«oiit. 

It was also settled, tliat the houses should no longer b^ 
contiguous, with slight party-walls to divide them ; but ew 
ry house was to stand detached, surrounded and insulated hf 
its own enclosure. Tliese regulations, it must be admitted, 
were of public utUity, and added much to the embellishmeaff 
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of the new oi^. But still the old plan of Borne vaa not with- 
out its advocates. It was thought more conducive to the 
health of the inhabitants. The narrowness of the streets, and 
the elevation of the buildings, served to exclude the'^rays of 
the sua ; whereas the more open qiace, leaving neither shade 
nor shelter, left men exposed to the intense heat of the day. 

" lliese several regulations were, no doubt, the best that 
human wisdom could su^^st — the next care was to propitiate 
the Gods. 

•< The Sybilline books were eensulted ; and the eonse- 
■quenee was, that supplications were decreed te Yulcan, to 
Ceres and Proserpine. A band of matrons offered their 
prajers and sacrifices to Juno, first in the eapitol, and nest 
on the nearest margin of the sea, where they supplied them- 
selves with water to sprinkle tlie temple and statue of the 
goddess. A select number of women, who had husbands ac- 
tually living, lud the deities on their sacred beds, and kept 
midnight vi^a with the usual solemnity. But neither these 
rdi^ous ceremonies, nor the liberal donations of the prince, 
eonld efface from tlie minds of men the prevailing opinion» 
that Rome was set on fire by his own orders. The infamy of 
that borrible transaction still adhered to him. In order, if 
possible, to remove the imputation, he determined to transfer 
the guilt to others. For this purpose he punished with ex- 
quisite torture, a race of men, detested for their evil praeti- 
MB, by vulgar appellation commonly called Christians. 

** The name was derived from Christ, who, in the reign 
•fnherius, suffered under Pontius IMIate, the procurator of 
Jodea. By that event, Uie scot, of which he was founder, re- 
edved a blow, which, for a time, cheeked the growth of a 
4a!agerott$ mperstitum ,■ but it revived soon after, and spread 
vith recruited vigor, not only in Judea, the soil that gave it 
tirtlif but even in the city of Borne, the common sink into 
vUeh every thing infamous and abominable flows, like a 
tarreot, from all quarter* of the worid. Nero [mtoeeded with 
the uoal artifice. He found a set of profligate and abandon* 
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cd wretehesy who were induced to confess themselves guiltjy 
and, on the evidence of such men, a number of Christiaas 
were convicted ; not, indeed, upon clear evidence of haviii|f 
•et the city on fire, but i-ather on account of their sullen har 
tred of the whole human I'ace. They were put to death, with 
exquisite cruelty ; and to their suffering Nero added mockery 
and derision. Some were covered with skins of wild beasts* 
and left to be devoured by dogs ; others wei-e nailed to the 
cross ; numberri wci-c burnt alive ; and many, covered over 
with inflammable matter, were liglited up, when the day de- 
elined, to sene as torches during tlie night. 

« For the convenience of seeing this ti*agic sitectaele^ the 
emperor lent his o^ n gardens. lie added the sports of the 
circus, and assisted in person, sometimes driving a curricle* . 
and occasionally mixing with the rabble in his eoachnum's 
dress. At length tlie cruelty of these proceedings filled ererj 
breast with compassion. Uumauity i*elented in favor of the 
christians. The mannei's of tliat people were, no doubt, of a 
pernicious tendency ; and tiieir crimes called for the hand of 
justice : but it was evident, that they fell a sacrifice, not for 
the public good, but to glut the nige and cruelty of one maa 
only." 

NOTE 

By Mr. Murpluj (lie English translator of Tacitus. 

Brotier observes, that the Jews, hi that period of timc^ 
were guilty of great enormities ; and the distinction between 
them and the cliristians not being understood, all were con- 
sidered in the same light, despised and hated by the Romans. 
And Suetonius relates, that Claudius lianished Ae Jews* 
who were raising seditious tumults, at the instigation of one 
Chrestus ; (that name, it is almost needless to observe, can- 
not, at least ought not, to be confounded with Jesus Christ ;) 
whoj it was well known at Borne, had suffered under Pon- 
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tias POate,* in the reign of Tiberius. Chrestusy Brotier 
•bservesy was not an uncommon name among the Greeks and 
Bomans. When the Jews were ordered by Claudius to de- 
part from Rome^ all of that nation, who professed them- 
aelves followers of Christ, were, without distinction incladed 
in the number. The edict of the Emperor was not pointed 
against the christians. Nero appears to be the first that at- 
taaked them as the professors of a new religion ; and when 
laeh a man as Tacitus calls it a dangerous supei*stition9 it 
matt be allowed that indirectly an apology is made for Neroi. 
Bat for Tacitus who had opportunities for a/lnir f fiqutry, and 
alffillf to kmno and deetd^ what excuse can be offered, llie 
viees of the Jews were imputed to the christians without 
'dberimination, and Tacitus sufiered himself to be hurried 
nmj by the torrent of popular prejudice. And yet we find 
tkat Us friend Pliny, during his administration in the fro- 
▼iaee of Bithynia, thought and acted with moderation. The 
durifllians were under a prosecution ; Pliny, in Ids charac- 
tar of proconsular governor, was in doubt how to proceed. 
He wrote to the Emperor Trajan on the subject ; and after 
stating that the real Christians wire not to be forced bif any 

* Ckrestus, or rather ChristuSt is the Latin name for 
Chriaif there is therefore an appearance of fraud on the part 
afJItr. Jtlurphy in not translating the name. By retaining 
Ike Lotifi termination it would seem to be sure to be a different 
name. Tiberitis r^gned in the time of Jesus Christt ctaudiug 
smeeeded Urn, and was the immediate predecessor ofMro. We 
art ignorant of the original phrase, in Suetonius, which JUr. 
Murphy has translated, <' at the instigation of one Chrestus,'^ 
Indffrom the affinity in the dates of the eiients spoken of, we do 
not nesitate to say, that Chrestus and Christus is one and the 
person, and that Christ is the usual translation of the 
bUo EngUsh. That Christus migU have been a very com- 
man name is very possible, but it is evident that the seditious 
tunmtts spoken of were the effect of reUgious schism, and we 
hear of no other at this time, than that wlueh was after 

words called Christianity* 

so 
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means tuhaitver, to renounct the articles of their heUef, he 
proceeds to the sum total of their guilt, which he found to be 
as follows : They met on a stated day before it was li^tf 
and addressed themselves in a prayer or hymn to Christy a$ 
to a Godf binding themselves by a solemn oath, not for any 
wicked purpose, but never to commit any frauds theft, or 
adultenj ; never to falsify their wordf nor deny a trust repoS" 
ed in than ; after wliich it is tlieir custom to separate, and 
then to rc-asscmblc to eat their meals together, in a maniwr 
perfectly harmless and inoffensive. They desisted, says 
Pliny, from this custom, after my edict, issued according to 
your orders, against the holding of any assemblies whaterer. 
Pliny adds, in the same letter, that, in order to come at the 
real ti*nth, he oi-dered two female slaves to be put to the tor- 
ture, but he could discover notliing more than a rooted and 
excessive superstition. Trajan, in his answer to this letteTf 
determines that if christians are brought before the govemorf 
and proved to be guilty, they must be punished, unless thej 
i*cnounce their eri*ors, and invoke the Crods of Rome. In 
that case tliey were to be pardoned, notwithstanding any for- 
mer suspicion. But the Emperor says t^ his minister^ ^ I 
would not have you officiously enter into any enquiries eon- 
ceming them." Pliny's letter, Mr. Melmoth observes, is es- 
teemed as almost the only genuine monument of ecelesiasti- 
eal antiquity, relating to the times immediately succeeding 
the apostles, being wi*otc not above forty years after Ihft 
death of Paul. It was preserved by the christians them- 
selves, as a clear andiinsuspicious evidence of the poriiy of 
Iheu' doctrines. 

The Jews, as will be seen in the history, book Bf were 
charged with harbouring a sullen aversion towards all nttm- 
kind. It is unnecessary to vindicate the christian religiOB 
from that imputation. 
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RE]\L\RKS. 

It is of no consequence to tlie vorld at this period to 
know who set the city of Rome on fire in the days of Nero,* 
but it is of some importance to ascertain whether the mira- 
eolous transactions related in the book^ called the New 
Testament be facts or fabrications. Because we are told in 
the most serious and empiiatic manner, that on the belief of 
them depends our eternal happiness in a future life. Every 
man, woman and child has the same stake at issue,, and if 
fiuth in those strange, marvellous and unnatural thing9 be 
necessary' to salvation, the evidence of their existence ouglit 
to have been handed Ao-wn to succeeding generations in a man- 
ner that would have forced conviction upon all mankind. Eve- 
17 country and nation should have been made acquainted .with 
them : None should have been left to doubt in a case so impor- 
tant. The fact however is otiierwise, no historian of the 
times in which these wonders are said to have occurred 
takes the least notice of them. Jesus Christ is barely men- 
tioned as an obscure leader of a new sect attended by a few 

* We do notf haweeeTf pereme ihat any thing is to he 
gained by endeavoring to transfer the turfitude of this trans- 
action, or any oilier immoral conduct, from the christians to 
the Jews. Jesus Christ himself and many of his followers 
were Jews; and if piety, and tne most scrupulous adherence 
to iheJKosaic dispensation, emanating, as it is said, immediate- 
ly from the Supreme Being ; if the superlative advantage, they 
are said to have enjoyed, of a Theocratic gorernment, he any 
guarantee for correct deportment, the Jews ought to he presum- 
ed to have heen the most moral people in existence. Shall 
poUthdsts, nations payiitg homage to false Ciods, he justijkd 
in despising, and casting the most foul odium upon the only 
people under heaven^ who at that time, according to our own 
helief, worshipped the true God ? Let us pause htfore we ad- 
mit this reproach to pass current : Let us remember that as 
long as we acknowledge the Jewish code as divine, we our- 
sdves are in reality Jeics as to faith, the only difference being, 
that we believe the JUessiah has already come, and thaj ai'C 
unxiously waiting his advent rv:ith lamps trimmed andburn'- 
big in their Synagogues. 
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ignorant followers. This cii-cumstanee however is hym 
means a reproach to his tenets. lie, like other good men in 
all agesy taught the doetidne of beneTolenoe^ of justice and 
of the equality of mankind. There is no mj'stery in tiiist na 
inspiration is required to declare, or to believe in such doe- 
trine. But if mysterious opinions, abhorrent to reason and 
common sense, have been ineoi'porated into his plain system 
of ethics, by knavery, ignoi'ance, or folly, are mankind in 
this enlightened age to submit to such glaring impositions ? 
If Jesus of Xazaretliwas not able to convince his brothers 
and sisters and townsmen, much less the men of learning of 
his time, of his divine mission, what reason have we now to 
believe in it, when 0. e facts, by which it is to be estaUishedt 
are not to be found in history ? 

If Jesus Christ, who was wickedly murdered by the Jews 
for preaching tlie doctrine of Philanthrophy, in oppoiitiiNi 
to their cruet code and nonsensical rites, which they alhdg- 
ed wei-e in conformity to the immedi .ie command of Jeho- 
Tah, be in reality the son of God, and if the greatest of all 
possible mysteries be true, that his sufferings will procure the 
favor of the Almighty to those who believe him such» why 
in the name of justice and meroy were not the mighty aets he 
is said to perform, thought worthy to be recorded by the his- 
torians of his day ? If the miracles mentioned in the gospel 
were actually wrought, why did not Tacitus notice tliem ? 
And, as Mr. Murphy says, <• when such a man > ^ TaeitUB 
calls it [die christian religion] a dan/^erous atiperstitienf h 
must be allowed that indirectly an apolog)' is made for XeroL 
But for Tacitus who had opporlunitij for a fair enquiry, and 
ability to know and cf€ctd«, whut excuse can be offered ?"-^ 
That is provided he mi^5t'cUe<l iucls, but as there is no ^roof 
that lie has done so, no cxeu«»e is i*equisite. The cireum- 
stance of his making no mention of tiie miracles, said to be 
wrought by Jesus Christ, is of itself sufficient and conclusive 
evidence that they never had being* except m tlie imagination 
of his enthusiastic disciples. Besides no body knows wheUf 
or by whom, the books that recoi-d these wonders were writ- 
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teii» and therefbre no notice is taken of diem or their an* 
thon by aaei^it historians. Pious frauds however Iuto not 
been neglected to supply the deficiency of history in this ro- 
•pecty as appears by the following int^i^lation in Josephus' 
hislory of the Jews, which is not to be found in the early eo- 
pios of that work) not indeed till long after the death of thb 
author. This fact has been so fully established by doetor 
Priestley and other learned men^ that it is not now disputefl 
fey any man of information ; altho' many who feel an inter- 
est in deceiving mankind, may still insidiously attempt to 
faim the fabrication in Josephus, upon the ignorant and 
vedulous. llie passage is as follows : 

<< It being the usual custom of the Roman governors to ad- 
vise the senate and pei^le of such material things as hap- 
pened in their respective provinces, Publius Lentulus being 
president in tlie days of Tiberius Cesar, the Emperor^ 
wrate the following einstle to the senate eoneeming the de« 
solution of the person of Jenu Chrkt.** 
« CoicscRiFT Fathers, 
M There appeared in Mfff^ our days a man of great vir- 
tue, named jEsrs Christ, who is yet living among us, and 
of the Gentiles is accepted for a prophet of truth ; but his 
own disciples call him the Son of God.-^He raiseth the 
dead, and cureth all manner of diseases. A man» of statura 
somewhat tall and comely, with a very reverend countcnancey 
sueh as the beholders may both love and fear ; his hair of 
the colour of a filbert fully ripe, plain to his ears, whenca 
downward it is more orient of color, somewhat curling and 
waving about his shoulders. In the midst of his hair, is a 
seam, or partition of his hair, after the manner of the Naza^ 
rites ; his forehead plain and delicate* his face without spot 
or wrinkle, beautified with a comely red ; his nose and 
mouth exactly formed, bis beard thick, the ccdour of his 
hair ; not of any great length but forked ; his look innoeentf 
his eyes grey, clear and quick — in reproving, terrible— in 
admonishing, courteous— in speaking, very modest and vriso. 
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^n proportion of body, well shi^ed.— None have seen him 
laugh ; but many have seen him weep — a man, for his sin- 
gular beauty surpassing the ehildren of men." 

Reader do you not sec imposture and fraud stamped iqioB 
the face of this record ? With what sangfroid tlie writer 
speaks of a man's raising the dead ? A thing ncTcr known or 
heard of before or since.* Would not such a circumstanoe have 
made some noise in Rome ? If true^ would not the Emperorhave 
sent for Jesus Christ to Rome to raise some of his deceased 
friends, or himself in case of death 7 This is reputed to be aa 
oflBcial letter from a governor to tlie Roman senate ; and it 
is to be presumed that he would not have dared to wriQ) to 
that wise body of legislators what was not true ; and yet 
we find no notice is taken of it by the Conscript Fathers ; 
none of their celebrated orators render this importosit disco- 
very immortal by their speeches. The story died a natural 
death, without gaining, that wc know of, a single convert in 
Rome. And what is more cxtr&ordinary we do not hear that 
this governor vras ordered home by the Emperor as too 
weak and credulous to retain ^j|^|^mn&and of a Roman pro- 
vince ; which doubtless would have been done had he vmtten 
such a letter. The probability is that this minute descrip- 
tion of the person of Jesus Christ was written by some Pope» 
or Roman Catholic priest, to serve as a guide for their pain- 
ters. 

* Tlie stonj of the Witch of Endor^s raising Samud con- 
not we think with propriety he cited in contradiction to what 
is here asserted, us we believe the most orthodox divines agree 
that it was a mere representation of Samuel that the witch 
conjured tip, hy Hie aid qf the DeviU to satisfy SauVs curiosi- 
ty. M any rate it does not appear that Samuel continued 
many minutes in existence, whilst those here reported to he 
rained by Jesus Christ must be supposed to have Uved years 
afterwards^ else tlie raising of them would have been to no 
purpose, altho^ we have no more account of their subsequent 
hvejf, than wc have of those who are said to have risen at the 
crucijixion. 
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CURIOUS PAINTER'S BILL. 

THE following are yerbatinif the items of a painter's UH 
latdy sent for payment to a noble lord, -who considers him* 
self one of the greatest connoissenrs of the age, land who has 
a very large collection of both sacred and prophane pietores. 

To filling up the chink in the Red Sea and repairing tha 
damages of Pharoah's host. 

To a new thief on the cross. 

To cleansing six of the Apostles and adding an entire new 
Jiftdas Iscariot. 

To a pair of new hands for Daniel in the lion's den and a 
set of teeth for the lioness. 

To new varnishing Moses' rod. 

To repairing Nebuchadnezzar's beard. 

To mending the pitcher of Jacob's daughter. 

To a pair of ears forBalgam andanew tongue for the asa. 

To cleaning the whale's belly^ yamishipg Jonah's faco 
and mending his left arm. 

To cleaning the pictufljPBampson in the character of a 
fbz hunter and substituting the whip for the lire brand. 

To a new broom and bonnet for the Witch of Endor. 

To piunting twenty one new steps to Jacob's ladder. 

To adding some Scotch cattle to Pharaoh's lean kine. 

To mending the net in the miraculous draught of fishes. 

To painting a new City in the land of Nod. 

To cleaning the garden of Eden, after Adam's expulsion. 

To painting a shoulder of mutton and a shin of beef in 
the mouths of two of the rarens feeding Elijah. 

To an exact representation of Noah, in the character of a 
general reriewing his troops preparatory to their nuurch^ and 
the dore dressed as aid-de-camp. 

To painting Noah dressed in an Admiral's uniform. « 

Sampson making a present of his jaw bone to the pro- 
prietors of the British museum. 

To repairing Solomon's noso; and making a new nail to 
lis middle finger. Eng. Jdag. 



\ 
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To Mm of Science^ — ^The late bad weather began after 
Christmas day» ivhen the moon changed in Perigeet and in 
maximum of latitude and declination, but of difibrent names ; 
and in a quadrature, or 90 degrees from the Nodes ; and ter- 
minated in a storm on the night of the 31st ult. blowing 
hardest about 11 o'doek, at the very time when the mooii 
was bisected bj the plane of the Ecliptic, or exactly in the 
descending Node, which at this time is in the Venal 
Equinox. The like circumstance will not happen again ill 
less time than 8 years and 2U days ; but will take place ii| 
the Autumnal Equinox, in half a revolution of the Nodepi or 
about tlie 20tli of April, 1820. This incident is mentioned 
in confirmation of tlic Newtonian system of plulosophy ; and 
it is dedicated to the memory of its illustrious founder. 
Charleston, Jan. 3. M^ NORTH. 



Trf Ir^. — ^Lord WeUington is more likdy to bend beneatk 
his titles than his laureb. As 4M|f deftat brings a new titlCf 
he may soon vie in the length ofms string with any Spanish 
Don on the peninsula. He is nowf it seemsy dabbed the £arl 
cfBusacOf or JBtug-a-coir— probably on aecount of the huU 
he made in mistaking a defeat for a vietory ! 

Earl Buss-a-caw may probably soon salute John JBvU— on 
his return from tlic glorious exiiedition to deliver the penin- 
sula from tlic tyranny of Bonaparte, and restore it to the 
Itfefrty of being governed by kings and nobles-— monks and 
friars — superstition and bigotry — ^torture and the inquisition. 

T. T. ttlfRcr. 



English Literattire. — Over the door of a school in Picca- 
dilly, (London) is painted the following scientific notice : 
<< Reeding, righting, and Mathew ^attocks tawt hear/' 
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** Slave to DO sect, who takes no private road, 

*( But looks through Nature up to Nature's God."— Pops. 



LETTER V. 
ON POLITICAL ETILS. 

Br sodME jjEJvrjv& 

JConlinnedfrom page MS.] 

fllM American reader wl\ not esprit from , a ministerial 
member of the'fiEhuh Parliamen^'iiSiitiments on govern- 
ment in peifeet liiflson witli liis 6lfa. Education and in- 
terest generally bear supreme "sway over erea philosophic 
minds on tfeiB rndfjeet; But, notwithstandingy Mr. Jenyns 
gives the preference to a limited nionarchy oyer absolute 
despotism and demoeracy^ he candidly states the evils re- 
sulting from each. And it must* be observed that tlie 
demoeraciest with which he was acquainted, were very 
diflerent from the governments of the United States, none 
such having eicistence at the time he wrote. He seems, 
however, to be possessed with an idea, that the evils gene- 
ralbf,rrf7i of oppreesirfgoTemmentSf ouglit to be patient- 
b) hortUf aSf in his opinionf they are unavoidable. That 
they may in some measure be modijled, but can by no means 
be wholly removed. It is certain that absolute perfection 
In government, or a state of existence free from all evil, 
can never be expected in this world. Amerieat however, 
19 now in the full tide of successful experiment upon those 

Si 
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principles, wliich before the happy dawn of our i-evolulionf 
were eontcmptuously ti*eated» as the idle dreams of vision- 
ary philosophers. The common error of Europeans, and 
which our author sanctions, that, << no government can 
be carried on, nor subordination preserved without forms 
and ceremonials, pomp and parade,'' has been completely 
refuted. A president of the United States may dreu ia 
the plainest manner, take an airing on horse baek without 
a single attendant, confer with members of congress and 
the secretaries of departments, in a morning gown» 
and yet the government and laws be respected and obey- 
ed. We see governors of states exposed in the fielda la- 
bouring upon their farms, and notwithstanding the laws 
of those states are more scrupulously observedf than are 
the laws probably of any country in Europe. Provided 
just laws are enacted, and the earnings of die people ava 
not filched from them and sf|^dered npon parasites^ and 
in the maintcn aae^ of wicked and usdoss warsy there ap- 
pears no difficulty ia suj^rting governments^ divostad 
of that host of evilSf which our author representt as ab- 
solutely necessary. He speaks also of the necessity of 
wars, what, it may be asked, has England gained by wars, 
but immense expence, and consequent increase of taxes 7 
She has by them to be sure, created places for the young- 
er branches of her nobility, but let this nobility return to 
common life, and the necessity of wars on their aeeount 
would cease to exist. 
Religious tests, which he thinks, garemments can searedy 
subsist uithoutf experience has shewn to be entirely un- 
necessary ; all sectarians, as well as those who pro&ts at- 
tachment to no particular faith, are here elegiUe to 
office, and we sec no evils I'esulting from this libe- 
ral policy. On the contrary, the eternal warfare, sub- 
sisting between the English government and the people 
of Ireland, demonstrate the deleterious consequences of 
attempting to enforce an uniformity of religion in any 
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Dation. In short, the virtual tendeney of religioiu tests 
is to elevate the sycophant, the hypocrite, and the luiav0 
above the honest man, and they ought to be uuversally 
reprobated. 
We hope and believe, that our author^s assertion, that omoa- 
hUes of men unconnected by self interest will not ad for 
the general utiUtyf cannot apply, as a general principlef in 
this country, any further tluin as the self interest of eaeh 
member of our government is connected with the good 
•f the whole community. His remarks on this subject 
are calculated for the meridian of England, where no 
doubt they are very applicable ^ and a member of the go- 
vernment of that country must certainly be allowed to 
be well qualified to depict its villainies and its intrigoas. 
Finally, our author in portraying a statesman, a politician 
by profession, such as, according to his ideas, is qualifled 
to manage the great cotflems of a nation, has delineated 
a finished politieal swindler, deserving the abhorrence of 
mankind. Such, however, have the statesmen of Europe 
generally been ; but the revolution of America has intro- 
duced a new era in legislation ; and altho' we have had 
some samples in this country of the description given bj 
Mr. Jenyns, they have been rare, and the virtue of the 
people has hitherto triumphed over their intrigues. We 
iMve witnessed the singular phenomenon of a philosopher 
and philanthropist, an amiable man in private life, car- 
tying the same principles into the cabinet, and at the 
same time conducting the aflRedrs of the nation with eter- 
nal honour to himself, and to the lasting benefit of the 
oountry. 
We shall close our remarks with a short extract from Joel 
Barlows letter to the National Convention of France 
<< It has ever been the tendeney of government to divide 
the society into two parties, the governors and the gov- 
erned. The mischiefs arising from this are almost infi- 
nite. It not only disposes each jmrtj to view the other 
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with an eye of jealousy and distrust, which soon rise to 
acts of secret or open enmity, but it effectually eorruptt 
the morals of both pailies, and destroys the vital princi- 
ples of society ; it makes government the trade of the foWf 
submission the drudgery of the many, and falsehood the 
common aiiiliee of the whole. To prevent this, I would 
have no man placed in a position in which he can call him- 
self govern or, for a moment longer than while he per- 
forms the duties of his trust to the satisfaction of hit 
fellow citizens, nor even, then, but for a short period.— 
lie should feel at all times as though he were soon to 
change places with any one of his neighbours^ whom lio 
now sees submissive to his authority/' 
liotiitithstanding what is above said there are many ezeelleot 
remarks in this chapter, on Political Evils^ well worthy 
the attention of our readers.] 

ACCORDING to my proposed plan there still remua 
two sorts of evils to be accounted for, political and religkmt ; 
under which heads, (if you are not already tired with so ab- 
struse and unentertaining a con*espondence) I shall end«i- 
vour to sliew you, Uiat it is utterly impossible, even for om- 
nipotence itself, to give a perfect goverament, or a perfect 
religion to an imperfect creature ^ and therefore, that the 
numberless imperfections inherent in all human govemmentt 
and religions, are not imputable to God, nor any defect of 
power, wisdom, or goodness in him ; but only to the inferi- 
ority of man's station in the universe, which necessarily ex- 
poses him to Natural and Moral Evils, and must, for the 
same reason, to Political and Religious ; which are indeed 
but the consequences of the other. Su|>erior Beings may 
probably form to themselves, or receive from their Creator^ 
government, without tyranny or eoi-ruption, and religion! 
without delusions or absurdities ; but man cannot : God in- 
deed may remove him into so exalted a society ; but wliilst 
he continues to be man» he must be subject to ixmumeraUo 
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.£vil8 ; amongst ivliich those I call Political and Beli^ous 
<are far from being the least. 

But as tliesc two kinds of Evils are very diflerent, they 
will require diffei'ent considerations ; I sliall therefore in the 
{iresent confine myself to the political only ^ by wliich I 
mean all those grievous burthens of tyranny and oppression, 
of Yiolenee and corruptiony of war and desolation, under 
whieh all ages and nations have ever groaned on account of 
^yemment : little less destructive perhaps to the happiness 
•f mankind than even auareliy itself. 

As to Goveiiimeiit in genei^al, it is no wonder, that it is 
jm productive of Evil, since its very nature consists of power 
trusted in the liands of such imperfect and vicious creatures 
as men, and exercised over others as imperfect and vicious 
as themselves. Its origin also arises from the same impure 
-•ouree of human imperfection ; that is, men being neither 
wise and honest enough, to pursue their common or mutual 
interests without compulsion, are obliged to submit to some, 
in nfder to secure their lives and properties from the depre- 
dations of all : but tliough this necessity drives them into 
some kind of government, yet it ean never decide who shall 
fovem, because all men being by nature equal, every one 
has an equal right to that superiority : this therefore ean be 
determined only by more imperfections : that is, by the 
•truces of ambition, treachery, violence, and corruption; 
from success in which universal scramble are derived all the 
mi^ty empires of the earth : one man at first by some of 
these methods acquiring the command over a few, then by 
their aid extending his power over greater numbers, and at 
but by the assistance of those numbers, united by the advan- 
tage of plundering ethers, subduing all opposition : and thus 
we see that all human government is the offspring of violence 
and eorruption, and must inherit the imperfection of both its 
parents. It is plain also that national governments can ne- 
ver be supported by any other methods than those by which 
they were at first raised ; for, bouig all independent of each 
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othery and having no superior tribunal to refer to for justice, 
they can have no means to secure their own possessions, or to 
repel their mutual cncroaehinents, but by force, which is call- 
ed the riglit of war ; that is, the right of doing all the 
wrong that lies in their power : For war, however digoifled 
wiih honours and cneoniiunis by conquerors and their flatter- 
ers, is in fact nothing else but robbery and muriler. Nations 
having no more right to plunder each other than parishesy 
nor men to kill one another in ih.Mr political than in their 
private capacitic*^. 

If we look into the internal constitutions of all these 
governments, we shall find likewise, that they must be ad- 
ministered by the same violence and corruption to which 
they ai*e indebted for their origin ; that is, by hiring one 
part of the sociely to force the other into subjection ; and 
that none of them ever subsisted any longer than whilst the 
stronger part, not always the most numerous, found it ftar 
tlieir advantage to keep the weaker in obedienee : for it 
should be remembered, as the fundamental of all politiesp 
that men will never submit to each other merely for the safca 
of public utility,* too i*emota a benefit to make any impres- 
sion on the dull senses of the multitude ; but must be always 
beat or bribed into o1>edience. Higher oi-ders of beings may 
isubmU to each other on nobler motives, from their sense 
of virtue or of universal benefit ; but man can be governed 

* Jf ontf one is so ijs^iorant of hitman nature^ as to fan* 
ey that thqi wiU^ let him make the cvperiment in a single pari^ 
and fheren if without power or eomimlHion* interest orgratUi^ 
Uiff solely by tlie strength of reason^ and motives of public ad- 
vantage^ he can pei'suude the inhabitants to submit to equal 
and necessary taoces^ to i*epair roads^ build bridgesf inclose 
commons^ drain marshes^ emplinj their poor^ or perform any 
works of general utility : if he can accomplish this Id fttm 
retain his opinion^ hut if hejinds it utterly impracticable, let 
him not expect^ that it can evei be done in a whole natiom in 
which thej'e are so many more factions, interests and absurdi-^ 
ties to contend with* 
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hy nothing but the fear of punishment or the hopes of re- 
Hard ; that is, by self-interest^ the great principle that ope- 
rates in the political world in the same manner that attraction 
does in the natural^ preserving order and restraining every 
thing to its proper course by the continual endeavours of eve- 
17 intlividual to draw all power and property to himseli'.* 

If we descend to the examination of particular forms of 
gOTemmenty we shall see tliem all exactly correspond with 
this general plan ; we sliall find tliat none of them owe their . 
origin to patriarchal power^ the divine right of Princest or 
the uninfluenced choice of the people ; things which never 
ousted but in the idle dreams of visionary politicians ; but 
all to the struggles of ambition and self-intei*est9 subsiding 
at last into some kind of policy ^ either into absolute monar- 
di^ or some species of popular government nioi« or less re- 
mote from it, as the dififerent parts of it have had strength 
«r fortune to prevail ; all which must be carried on by the 
same vicious methods of violence or eorruption, and conse- 
quently be productive of numberlessyif not of equal, evils. 

In absolute monarchies, for instance, great violence must 
be exercised to keep men, by nature equal, in so unnatui'al a 
sobjeetion ; tliis must produce plots, rebellions, civil wars 
and massacres ; and these must require more violence to re- 
press them : but this violence cannot be used without much 
corruption ; for it is not the person of the sovereign, his 
crown and scepter, that can preserve his authority, nor can 
he destroy tliousands with his own hand, like a heroin a ro- 
■uuiee I a powerful army must be kept in pay to enslave tho 
people^ and a numerous clergy to deceive thcnif ; whoso 

* There is indeed one other method of gorcemment frequent" 
h/ made use of by the most illustrtous Princes and L^islktorSf 
thatis fraud; but, as this operates only by the appearance of 
sAf "interest 9 it may properly be comprehended under that head* 



t It has been represented as if the author hy this _ _-^- _ 
to insijmaie that the whole business of the clergy was to dt- 
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ambition^ avarice^ luxurr and cruelty must be satiated vitk 
the blood and treasures of liisii very people as a reward fbr* 
their services : hence infinite evils must arise, tlie lives* li- 
berties and pi*opeilii*s of all must he dependent on the eaprl^ 
eious will of onc^ or* what is worse, on the wills of his pimpi» 
ilatterers and favourites : justice must be perverted by favouv 
and that favour can seldom i)c obtained but by adulation^ ser- 
vility and treacheiy : this produces all kinds of ^ioralKvilSp. 
and these beget more Political. 

In demoei'atical governments, if there is less violeiw»- 
there is more corruption ; which in these indeed is the basi»' 
of all i>owcr, and productive of the most mischievous etBoeU |. 
here all things are at the disposal of an ignorant and fpMf 
muhitude, always led to their own destruction by the flim^ 
eloquence and pretended iiat riot ism of knaves, foolsy aad.' 
enthusiastic madmen ; or commonly of some extraordimiy^ 
genius, formed for iiopularity by a lucky composition of all-^ 
tiiese excellent ingredients. 

Mixed governments, though perhaps productive cttemer 
Evils than either of the former, yet must necessarily partake 
of those belonging to botli, and be supported by more or less^ 
of violence, as lliey more or less appi*o'<ich the dispotie; or* 
of corruption, a» they come nearer to the democratieal prin- 
eip!cs : the further they shrink from the ii*ou scourges of tho 
one, tlie more will they be entangled in the golden fetters oT 
the other ; for coiTuption must always increase in due pro- 
]>ortion to the decrease of arbitrary' power, since where thero-. 
is less power to command obedience, there must be mon 
hribei*y to purehnse it, or tliere can be no government at all. 
These have besides many Evils |K»cii!iar to themselves, tlie 
very excellence of these sort of constUutions being prodac- 

ccJTc the people ; than which noihin;; can he more dislantfrom. 
his ititrntums : all that he means is^i that men 7cHl not easily 
tiubmit to tyrannif, unless ilieir coiiscicncesarejlrst enslaved; 
or that poperij is the most effectual support of arbitrary paw- 
er : a proposition which lie supposes no one will presume <!► 
contradict. 
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tiveiifineoinreiiieiioeB: for this exeellenoe eoBtUdng prlnd' 
pftlly in this, thmt their diflbrent parts are able to eonnteraet 
each other's misehieTousinteiitionSf the reins of gOTenmeat 
are kept tight only by each pulling a different way, and they 
rabsist by a perpetual eontentionf like a body kept alive bgf 
the opposite effeets of eontraiy poisons : a Tery precarious 
and uneasy kind of existence ! This exposes tMMi in some 
Beasure to all the Evils incklent to both absolute and popubu^ 
govemmentsy to the oppression of the one^ and the licentious- 
acts of the other, to factions at home, weakness abroad^ and 
bifinite expence in all parts of their administration. 

All these Evils arise from the nature of things and tihe 
aature of man, and not from the weakness or wickedness of 
partieular men^ or their accidental ascendency in particular 
gevemments : the d^rees of them may indeed be owing to 
thesey but their existence is immutable. So long as the iai* 
perfbetion of human nature eontinuesf so long will prineeSf 
fiirthe most part, convert that power with which they are 
trasted for the sake of public utility, to the ignoble ends of 
their own avarice, luxury or ambition ^ so long will the peo- 
ple prefer present self-interest to remote benefits arising 
from natioiuJ prosperity ; and so long vrill corrupt ministera 
employ this popular venality to their own private advantage* 

Should one enumerate all the evils of this kind, which 
eeuiet be excluded from government without the total alter* 
atioB of human nature, they would be endless ; to instance 
but a Ibw : all political bodies, like the natural^ must have 
the ieeds of their ovm dissolution sown in their very essence^ 
aad like them be destroyed by every excess ; by excess of po- 
verty or riches, of slavery or liberty, of ignoranoe or knowl- 
edge, of adversity or prosperity : a strong proof of their im- 
perfection, that they cannot bear excess even of the greatest 
reed, miH yet they cannot be formed of move durable materi- 
als, so long as they are constituted of human creatures. All 
power trusted in the hands of so imperfect a creature as 
man, must be pemieious and oppressive^ and yet somewhere 
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rueb pover most be tra«t«L .ill kftaaa lavs mbsI be Usp 
Me to ini?«oo<»ini«tion. and uBteftainiT, jet vitlMNa lav» 
propem caonoi be ««eured. .ill popular eleetioi» mnat W 
auefided vith eorni|iiion. iicentioasBr^s. aad the perrersiMi 
ofjii9fir«-. jet without them the libertj of ■•countrjcsBhe 
pre^ened. .ill naiiocal pro%Umi« for the poor mvst ■•! 
onlj be eaooarageiuents vi kUeae^ but prodaetire of* 
teat^f aad ofteniime? of erueh^-. vet vithoat ^eh Hi 
est Init unfortunattf people niu^t iaevitablT perUh. All le- 
li^a^ test?, and «ubseriptioD^ are in their own aatnres sab- 
«ersive of truth an«l mora!? : vet the follj of oae part of 
maakiady and the knaverr of the other» will scareclj pomit 
anv governinent to Mib?i$t without tlieni. Trade and wealth 
are the stn-n^h and the pursuit of every wise natioBf jet 
the<»e murt eei-tainlr produce luxurj, whieh no less cettun]|j 
mui^t produce their destruetion. .\U war is a eonqdieatiaa 
of all manner of Evils natural and moral, that is of 
aad wiekedness : jet without it national eontentions 
% er be tletermined. No government ean be earned oa, air 
tiubordination pre&ervedf without forms and eeremonialir 
Iiomp« and para«!e : vet all sueh. from the inferiority of hu- 
man nature giving it«elf airs of grandeur and magnifieeaeet 
and the dc-«pit'able expedients it is obliged to have reeoune 
tOy to support ity must always have something mean and ridi- 
eulous in them to exalted understandings^. All gOTemmenti 
are in a great meaisui*e upheld bj absurd notions infused in- 
to the minds of the people^ of the divine right of some parti- 
cular person or family to reign orer them ; a foolish pafCial- 
iiy for some particular spot of ground ; an outrageous zesi 
for some religion wliieh they cannot understand, or a sense- 
icffs pursuit of glory whieh tliey can never attain ; these are 
all false principles, yet without them, or some like thenit no 
nation can long subsist : they can never be defended by rea- 
son, yet reason can produce no others tliat can sup^y their 
plarscs. Every flourishing nation endeavours to improvo 
arts, and cultl^ ate reason and good sense ; yet if these are 
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extended too fkr, or too universally diflused, no national gor- 
ernment or national religion can long stand their ground ; 
for it is with old establishments as with old houses^ their de- 
fomdties arc eommohly their supports, and these can nercr 
be removed without endangering the whole fhbrie. In shortt 
BO government can be adminbtered without in some degree 
deceiving the people, oppressing the mean^ induing the 
great, corrupting the venal, opposing factions to eaeh otbHeir, 
and temporising with parties. 

It is this necessity for Evil in all government, which 
gives that weight and popularity, which usually attends all 
those who oppose, and calumniate any government what- 
ever ; appearing always to have reason on their side, be* 
eanse die Evils of all power are conspicuous to the meanesT 
^i^acity, whereas the necessity for those Evils are perceiva- 
Ue only to superior understandings : every one can feet the 
barthen of taxes, and see the inconveniences of armies, pla- 
ces, and pensions, that must encrease them, but very few are 
able to comprehend that no government can be supported 
withoat them in a certain degree. The most ignorant can 
perceive the mischiefs that must arise from corrupt minis- 
ters and venal parliaments ; but it requires some sagacity to 
diaeem, that assemblies of men unconnected by self-interest 
will no more draw together in the business of the pnblie than 
horses without harness or bridles ; but, like them, instead 
of being quietly guided in the right road of general utility^ 
wiU immediately run into riot, stop the wheels of government^ 
and tear all the political machine to pieces. 

The wise man knows that those Evils cannot be eradica- 
ted, and that their excess only can be prevented ; that thus 
far everv honest man will endeavour to his utmost, but to 

Sr 

proceed fiaurther only fools will hope for, or knaves pretend. 
He knows that though a single man may possibly prefer pub- 
lie utility to private advantage, it is utterly impossible, that 
the majority of numerous bodies should be actuated by the 
same generous and patriotic principles; these can spring 
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only from virtue and wiidomybenerolent hearlSy and compre- 
henuve understandings ; whichy being the poriion but of a 
ftw more exalted individuals, can never be found in tbe mul- 
titade to be governed : nor can they be bestowed in any fOL^ 
traordinary degree on those who govern : statesmen and mln^ 
istersy who must be hackneyed in the ways of men, cannot bo 
made of such pure and refined materials ; peculiar must be 
the composition of that little creature called a Gnat Man, 
He must be formed of all kinds of contradictions : he must 
be indefatigable in business, to fit liim for the labours of 
his station, and at the same time fond of pleasures, to ena^ 
Ue him to attach many to his interests by a participation of 
their vices : He must be master of much artifice and knave- 
ry, his situation requiring him to employ, and be employed 
by so many knaves ; yet ho must have some honesty, or 
those very knaves will be unwilling to trust him : He must 
be possessed of great magnanimity perpetually to oonfront 
surrounding enemies and impending dangers ; yet of great 
meanness, to flatter those enemies, and suffer tamely eon- 
tinual injuries, and abuses : He must be wise enough to eon-' 
duct the great affairs of mankind with sagacity and sucoessy 
and to acquire riches and honours for his reward ; and at 
the same time foolish enough to think it worth a wise man's 
while to meddle with such affairs at all, and to accept of suek 
imaginary rewards for real sufferings. Since then in all 
l^uman governments such must the governors, and sueb 
t|ie governed eternally be, it is certain they must be ever 
big with numberless imperfections, and productive of abun- 
dant Evils : and it is no less plain, that if infinite goodness 
could not exclude natui-al and moral Evils, infinite power 
can never prevent poIilicaK 

I hope, Sir, the picture I have here drawn of human na- 
ture, and human government, will not ajqiear too much of 
the caricature kind : your experience in botli must inform 
y4>u that it is like, though your good nature may incline you 
to be sori^tluit it is so. I trust likewise to your good sense 
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to diathigiiishy that what hat here been said of their imper- 
feetioBSy and abuaesy is by no means intoided as a dellmee of 
themy bnt meant only to shew their necessity : to this eveiy 
wise man ought quietly to submitf endeavouring at the same 
time to redress them to the utmost of his power ; which eaa 
be eflbeted by one metliod only ; that is, by a reformation of 
manners : for as all Political Evils derive their original from 
Horaly these can never be removed, until those are flnt a^ 
msnoed* SUlf &e* 
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(^Continued from page 220.) 

MODESTY. 

SPEAK unto the true believers^ that they restrain 
qresy and keep themselves from immodest actions : this 
will be more pure for them ; for God is well acquainted 
with thai which they do. And speak unto the believing wo* 
meBy that they restrain their eyeS) and preserve their modes- 
tgr, and discover not their ornaments, exc^ what necessari- 
ly mpeareth thereof; and let them throw their veils over 
llbair bosoms, and not shew their ornaments, unless to their 
hnsbonds, or their fathers, or their husband's fSsthers^ or 
their sons, or their husband's sons, or their brothers, or 
their brother^s sons, or their sister's sons, or their women» 
or the captives which their right hand shall possess, or unto 
inch men as attend them, and have no need of women, or 
uito children, who distinguish not the nakedness of women. 
And let them not make a noise with their feet, that their 
ornaments wh'f h they hide may thereby be discovered. And 
be ye all turned unto God, O true believers, that ye may be 
h^ppy. Chap, xxiv, voL ii. p. 192. 

O true believers, let your slaves and those among you, 
who shall not have attained the age of puberty ask leave of 
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you before they eome into your presence, three times in the 
day^ namely, befoi<e the morning prayer, and when ye lay 
aside your garment at noon, and after the evening prayer* 
These are the thi*ee times for you to be private : it shall be 
no crime in you or in them, if they go in to you without ask- 
ing permission, after these times while ye are in frequent at- 
tendance, the one of you on the other. Tims God declareth 
bis signs unto you ; for Grod is knowing and wise. AnA- 
when your cliildi*en attain the age of puberty, let them ask 
leave to come into your presence at ail times, in the same 
manner as those wlio have attained that age before them, ask 
leave. Thus God declareth his signs unto you^ for God is 
knowing and wise. As to such women as are past child- 
bearing, who hope not to marry again, because of their ad- 
vanced age, it shall be no crime in them if they lay aside 
their outer garments, not shewing their ornaments ; but if 
they abstain from this it virill be better for them. God both 
heareth and knoweth. It shall be no crime in the Uind^ nor - 
shall it be any crime in the lame, neither shall it be any erime 
in the sick, or in yourselves, that ye eat in your houses ; or- 
in the houses of your fathers, or mothers, or in the houses of 
your brothel's, or sisters, or the houses of your uncles^ er iB' 
those houses the keys whereof ye have in your possessicMif er 
in the house of your friend. It shall not be any crime in yea- 
whether ye eat together or separately. Id. p. ±99^ 

MURDER. 

O true bslievers, the law of retaliation is ordained you 
for the slain ; the free shall die for the free, and the servant 
for the servant, and a woman for a woman : but he whom 
his brotlier shall forgive, may be prosecuted, and obliged to 
make satisfaction according to what is just, and a fine shall 
be set on him with humanity. This is indulgence from 
your Lord, and mercy. And he who shall transgress after 
this, by killing the murderer, shall suffer a grievous punish- 
ment. And in this law of retaliation ye have life^ O ye of 
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nnderslaodlng ! that peradventure ye may fear. e. iL r* i* 
p. 31. 

It is not lawful for a believer to kill a believer^ unless it 
happen by mistake .; and ivhoso Idlleth a believer by mistakey 
the penalty shall be the freeing a believer from slavery^ and 
a fine to be paid to the family of the deceased, unless th^ 
remit it as aims : and if the slain person be of a people at 
enmity with you, and be a true believeri the penalty shall 
be the freeing a believer ; but if he be of a people in confe- 
deracy with youy a fine to be paid to his iamily, and the fSree- 
jng of a believer. And he who findeth not wherewith to do 
this, shall fast two months consecutively, as a penance en- 
joined fi-om God ; and God is knowing and wise. But who- 
ao killeth a believer designedly, his reward shall be hell ; 
be shall remain therein for ever ; and God shall be angry 
with him, and shall curse him, and shall prepare for him a 
great punishment, c. iv. v. l. p. 112. 

REAIARKS. 

TliiB method of accepting a pecuniary compromise for 
Mood, we are told in a note on the passage, from Chardin, ia 
fteqpiently practised among the Mohammedans, especially in 
Bersia. A similar usage obtained in England in the time of 
tke Saxons, where this kind of retaliatory revenge was al- 
lowed, as may be seen in law books, under the name of deod- 
Igftud ; and which also admitted of commutation for money. 
This indeed is holding the life of a man very cheap, and ren- 
dering it insecure. But if the old Saxon laws and the pre- 
sent practice of the Asiatics do not sufficiently estimate and 
guard the lives of the innocent, the laws prevailing at pre- 
sent in some of the United States, do not set a proper value 
npon the lives of the guilty. The present list of capital of- 
fences in their criminal codes is shocking to humanity ; and 
in many instances the punishments are inadequate to the 
erimes. 
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There appear but two ends to be obtained by penal inflie- 
tions. I. llie refurmation of the oflfender. II. The deter- 
ring others from the eomniissionof the like erimes. 

Those two endsy however, ought to be separately or 
Jointly attended to» in proportion to the nature of the oflfeneey 
and its deti'iment to society : and it is also to be considered^ 
whether the ofience is only the result of some temporaiy 
passion, of which the subject, witli proper treatment, maybe 
cured: Or, 

Whether its atrociousness evinces a depravity of heaHf 
which the security of mankind claims a security against | 
where reformation is improbable, or too precarious to Iw 
trusted. 

According as these considerations agree together, they 
will determine whether the first intention of punishmentf 
reclaiming the criminal, ought to be attended to ; or whe- 
ther the second should be the sole object of proceeding. 

From this view of the matter, who can avoid pitying a 
poor unfortunate youiig man, whose existence is cut off in 
the prime and vigou *of life, for the paltry theft of a horse ; 
his life being put in estimation with the value of Uiat ^^njmfil. 
It is true, that most of the states have by statute expunged 
from their criminal code many of the barbarous usuagcs, in- 
herited from England, but in some of them tliero is stiU 
room for great improvements. AVe have lately been inform- 
ed of the execution, in Georgia, of one Smith for attempting 
to aid a female to escape from slavery ; whilst in the same 
state the mui*der of a slave is punished only with a fine, and 
temporary imprisonmenL The laws of Virginia and South 
Carolina aro similar in this resjieet. A ciroumstance took 
place, not many years since, in Camden, in the latter state, 
worthy of notice. A shool master of tiiat place murdered a 
ncgiHi woman, and absconded. In his hurry, he packed up 
witli his own cloathes a handkerchief belonging to the family 
in which he boarded. lie was brought back, and as by the 
laws he could not be punished with death for the murder, he 
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cmiYietod and executed for the theft The itate of New- 
TMky we are proud to 8ay» stands in the foremost ranks in 
the scale of humaaiQr in respeet to her criminal code. Bat 
we must obserre, that in our opinion the practice of throwing 
indiseriminalely into the common Bridewell criminals fbr 
petty oflbnees is not productiTC of the end proposed ; and 
thai the same term of confinement at labour would be attend 
cd with fkr more beneficial eflEects. 

By the laws of this state, the punishment of death is ie> 
sirioted to the crimes of murder and treason. We rwj 
much doubt the necessity of going to this extremity cTca Ibr 
tteseerimes; especiallyin a republic like ours^ where avast 
my ority of the oitiaens will always be rea^y to support the 
laws. And there is no diflloulty of placing those guilty of 
erines in a oondition to repair, at least in a small dogreCf tho 
misehiefs they have eommittedy and at the same time suflto 
Aem to renuun living monuments of their own transgres- 
rions. At any rate, if the punishment of death be inflieted» 
however inclined we are to the side of hmnanityy which dic- 
tateSf in the execution of the awfiil mandate of death upon a 
ftliow ocaturcy the encouragement of hope in him, that h» 
is gmng to imoMKr and a bdterworld, still we do think that 
dM confident assnranoeSf which are commonly given in such 
eaaesy by the ministers of religion, are impolitic and pemi- 
eiMis. Hie criminal is taught to believe (and the same im* 
fvession is made upon the bystanders) that by placing his 
Ihhh in the Bedeemer, all his former transgressions are in- 
staady blotted out, and that he will ascend immediately firom 
the gallows to the realms of bfiss, 

M Bdine and all yaiirgin*$fargvoen* 
Oniji believe and yoitr's is Heaven,'^ 

We eandidly declare, that we do not believe in the efllea- 
^ of these sudden conversions. Besides, what must be the 
of this doctrine upon the multitude who attend pubBe 

sntions ? Why, that, after they should have committed 

flMMtabominable crimes against socictyithqrbave onlyf 
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in the cantplmsey to belkve in /enu Ckrittf om the mithor 
andjfimshar of our faitK to obtain instant pardon at the 
thrane of God. IVe hold in little estimation tlie humanity of 
those, who eontinnally torture the moral and inoffensive part 
of mankind with the fears of eternal tonnents» for laek of a 
few grains of supernatural faith, and reserve their eharity for 
the repenting sinner, under scntenee of death for the most 
atrocious erimes. We wish not to be misunderstood, we do 
not here speak of the myriads of our speeieswho have suf- 
fered tortures and death for petty ofionees, or to gratify the 
fell revenge of tyrants and usurpers, many of whom were the 
brightest ornaments of human nature ; no, we allude to real 
criminals, who are eonseious of having eommitted outrages 
on society, worthy the punishment of death. These, no 
^ubt, upon eonvietion will repent, at least that they hawi 
been deleeted ; but we would not tarnish the character of the 
Supreme Judge of the world, by bartering his justice for an 
^voluntary, mysterious and unintelligible faith. 

OATHS. 

Make not God the object of your oaths, that ye will deal 
justly, and be devout, and make peace among men ; for Ciod 
is be who heareth and knoweth. God will not punbhyou 
for an inconsiderate word in your oaths ; but he will punuh 
you for that which your hearts have assented to. c. iL y. 1. 
p. 40. 

God will not punish you for an inconsiderate word in your 
oaths ; but he will punish you for what ye solemnly swear 
with deliberation. And the expiation of such an inconsider- 
ate oath shall be the feeding of ten poor men with such mo- 
derate food as ye feed your own families withal ; or to death 
them ; or tofree the neck of a true believer from eaptivity : 
but he who shall not find wherewith to perform one of these 
three things, shall fast three days. This is the ezination of 
your oaths when ye swear inadvertantly. Therefore ke^ 
your oaths, c. v. y. l. p. 148, 
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Whoever shall yiolate his oath, will violate the aeme ttf 
the hurt only of his ovm soul ; but whoever shall perform 
that which he hath covenaoted with God, he will surely glvo 
him a great rewlod. e. xlviii.y.2. p. 383. 

ORPHANS. 

They will also ask ye concerning orphans : answer, to 
deal ri^teously with them is best ; and if ye intermeddle 
with the management of what belongs to them, do them no 
wrong ; they are your brethren : God knoweth the corrupt 
dealer ftrom the righteous ; and if God please, he vrill sure- 
ly distress you, for God is mighty and wise. e. ii. voL 1. p. 
39. 

And give the orphans, when they come to age, their sub- 
stance ; and render them not in exchange bad for good : and 
devour not their substance, by adding it to yduf ovm «ub- 
itamse ; for this is a great sin. 

And give not unto those who are weak of understanding 
the substance which God hath appointed you to preserve for 
them ; but maintain them thereout, and cloath them, and 
spefdi kindly unto them. And examine the oiphans until 
they attain the age of marriage : but if ye perceive they are 
aUe to manage their affairs weU, deliver their substance un- 
to tliem i and waste it not extravagantly, or hastily because 
Aey grow up. Let him who is rich abstain entirely from 
the orphan's estates ; and let him who is poor take thereof, 
recording to what shall be reasonable. And when ye deliver 
their substance unto them, call witnesses thereof in their 
yreseneo : God taketb sufficient account of your actions, c. 
iv. V. i. p. M, 

FAHEirrs. 

Thy Lord hath commanded that ye wordiip none besidjD 
Um ; and that ye shew kindness unto your parents, whether 
^Uie one of them or both of them attain tP old age with thee. 
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Wherefore say not vntotlieiii, fye on yon ! netther reprooeii 
tbtm ; but behaye hmnUy toward them* out of tender af-« 
feettoO) and say, O Lord hare merey on them bothf as ihtf 
nursed me when I was little, e^ xyit. v. & p. 99. 

We have commanded man concerning his porentSy (Us 
mother carrieth him in hei* womb with weakness and faint* 
iies8> and he is weaned in two years) saying, be gniteful unto 
tte and to Oiy parents. Unto me shall all come to be jodgedi 
But if thy parents endeavour to prevail on thee to associate 
with me that eonceming which thou hast no knowledge ob^ 
them not : bear them company in this world in what shall bO 
reasonable ; but follow the way of him who sincerely tnrlK 
6th onto me. c. ixzL v. 2. p. 263. 

PATIENCE. 

O true believers, be patient, and strive to excel in pa** 
tienee, and be constant minded, and fear Gody that jo nsaj 
beh^ppy. e. iu. v. 1, p. 91. 

FRIDB. 

Distort not thy face out of contempt to men, neither 
walk in the earth with insolence ; for God loveth no am« 
gant vain ^orious person. And be moderate in thy pace f 
and lower thy voice ; for the most ungrateful of all voieei 
surely is the voice of asses, e. xxxL v. 2. p. 26^. 

BioHTEorsNEss, defined. 

It is not f ighteons that ye turn your fiu^s in pn^er to- 
ward the east and the west, but righteousness is of him who b0* 
lievcth in QoA and the last day, and the angels, and the 
Scriptures, and the prophets ; who giveth money for God's 
sake unto his kindred, and unto orphans, and the nee^yy and 
the stranger, and those who ask, and for redemption of eap^ 
tives ; who is constant at prayer, and giveth alms ; and «f 
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ttote who perfbim their oovenanti whn ihoj liftTO 
6l and who behave themseWea petieatly m'^attfenlty and 
haidflhipsy and in time of violeiiee : these are they who aio 
traey and these are they who fear God. e. iL ▼• 1. p. SI. 

SCOFFIXOy SXJJTDSSy ABUSEy &0. 

O trae believers^ let not men langh other men to seom ; 
irho peradventure may be better than themselves : neith<|p 
let women laugh other women to scorn ; who may possiUy 
be better than themselves. Neither defame one another ; 
)K»r call one another by opprobrious appellations* An ill 
name it is to be charged vrith wickedness, after having em* 
braced the faith : and whoso repenteth not, they vrill be the 
mgust doers. O true beiieversy earefally avoid entertaining 
t sospicion of another : for some suspicions are a crimen— 
Enquire not too curiously into other men's fSulings : neidier 
let the one of yon q^eak iU of another in his absence. Would 
any of you desire to eat the flesh of his dead brother. Sure* 
ly ye wonld abhor it. And fear God : for God is easy to bo 
teeonciled, and merciful, e. xlix. v. 2. p. 389. 

TBSTAKEirrS. 

It is ordained you^ when any of you is at the point of 
4eathf if he leave any goods^ that he bequeath a legacy to 
Ilia parents, and kindred^ according to what shall be reasona^ 
lile. This is a duty inoumbent on those who fear God. But 
lie who shall change the legacy, after he hath heard it be- 
queathed by the dying person, surely the sin thereof shall bo 
^Hi those who change it, for God is he who heareth and luiow* 
^tb. Howbeit, he who apprehondeth fhim the testator any 
mistake or injustice, and shall compose the matter between 
them ; that shall be no crime in bdm, for God is graeioae 
mad moreiftil. e. ii. v. 1. p. SS. 

O trae believers ! let thy witnesses be taken between yeVf 
^wlien death approaches any of yon^ at the timeof mafcfaig the 
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testament ; let there be two witnesaesy just men fironi amonif 
you ; or two 6then of a different tribe or faith from your- 
nelveiy if ye be journeying in the earthy and the aeoident of 
death befal you. Ye shall shut them both up after the after- 
noon prayer, and they shall swear by God, if ye doubt them, 
and they shall say, we wUl not sell our eyidenee for a bribOf 
although the person concerned be one who is related to ui ; 
neither will we conceal the testimony of God, for then should 
we certainly be of the number of the wieked. But if it a|i- 
pear that both have been guilty of iniquity, two others shall 
stand up in their place, of those who have convicted them of 
falsehood, the two nearest in blood, and they shall swear bj 
God, saying, verily our testiinony is more true than the tes-^ 
timony of these two, neither have we prevaricated; for then 
should we become of the number of the unjust. This will 
be easier, that men may give testimony according to the plain 
intention thereof; or fear lest a difierent oath be given after 
their oath. Therefore fear God, and hearken ; for Goddi- 
reeteth not the uiyust people, c. v. v. 1. p. 152. 

THEFT. 

If a man or woman steal, cut off their hands, in retribu- 
tion for that which they have committed ; this is an exempla- 
ry punishment appointed by God ; and God is mighty and 
wise. But whoever shall repent after his iniquity, nnd a^ 
mend, verily God will be turned unto him ; for God is inelhi* 
ed to forgivcj and merciful, c. v. v. 1. p. ±$7. 

TOLERATIOir. 

Let there be no violence in religion, c. ii. v. 1. p. 48. 

VSURY. 

They who devour by usury, shall not arise from thedead^ 
but as he ariseth whom Satan hath infected by a touch : thi» 
shall hs|ipeR to them because they say^ truly selling is baft 
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iMttfiiry: and yet God hath peraiittod teUing, iumI foiluddcii 
VMify. He therefore, who when there eometh unto him an 
admonition firom his Lord, ahstaineth from usury for the fta- 
iuroy diall hare what ii past forgiyen him, and his aflhir 
belongeth to God. Bnt whoever returneth to usuryf they 
shall be the companions of heU fire ; they shall eontinue 
therein forever. God shall take his blessing from usury, 
and shall increase alms : for God loveth no infidel, or ungod- 
ly person. But they who believe, and do that which is right, 
and observe the stated times of prayer, and pay their legel 
alms, they have their reward with their Lord : there shall 
come no fear on them, neither shall they be grieved. O true 
believers, fear God, and remit that which remaineth of usu- 
ry, if ye really believe ; but if ye do not, hearii^en unto war, 
which is deehured against you ttom God and hb i^stle : yet 
if ye repent, ye shall have the capital of your money, e. ii. 
T. 1. p. 62. (To he concluded in (he next JWimter.) 



THOMAS PAINE'S ANSWER TO BISHOP WATSON. 

(Coniinuedfrom page 228.) 

OF TU£ NAMES tX THE HOOK OV OEinSSIS. 

ETERT thing in Genesis serve as evidence or symptom 
Htmi the book has been composed in some late period of the 
Jewish nation. Even the names medtioned in it serve to this 
ipurpose. 

Npthing is more common or more natural than to name 
ihe diildren of succeeding generations after the names of 
those who had been celebrated in some former generation. 
Tliis holds good with respect to all the people, and all the 
JUslories we Iluow of, and it does not hold good with the bi- 
Ue. There must be some cause for this. 

The book of Genesis tells us of a man whom it calls 
Adam and of his sons Abel and Beth $ of Enoch who lived 
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365 yearsy (it is exactly the number of days in a year) and 
that then God took him up. It has the appearance of being 
taken from some allegory of the Gentiles on the commenee- 
ment and termination of the year, by the progi-ess of the sua 
through the twelve signs of the Zodiac on which the allegori- 
cal religion of the Gentiles was founded. It tells us of Metha* 
•elah who 1 i vcd 969 years, and of a long train of other names ia 
the fifth chapter. It then passes on to a man whom it «»U8 
Noahf and his sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhct, then to Loty 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob and his sons, with which the book 
of Genesis finishes. 

All these, according to the account given in that book» 
were the most extraordinai*y and celebrated of men. Tliey 
were moreover heads of families. Adam was the father of 
the world. Enoch, for his righteousness, was taken np to 
heaven. Methuselah lived to almost a thousand years. He 
was the son of Enoch, the man of 365, tho number of day« 
in a year. It has the appearance of being the continuatioa 
of an allegory on the 365 days of the year and its abundaal 
productions. Noali was selected from all the world to be 
preserved when it was drowned, and became the second fa- 
ther ef the world. Abraham was the father of the iaithfal 
multitude. Isaac and Jacob were tlie inheritors of his fiunet 
and the last was the father of the twelve tribes. 

Now, if these very wonderful men and their names, and 
the book that records them, had been known by the Jews be- 
fore the Babylonian captivity, those names would have been 
as common among the Jews before that period as they have 
been since. We now hear of tliousands of Abrahams, Isaacs 
and Jacobs among the Jews, but there were none of that 
name before the Babylonian captivity. The Bible does not 
mention one, though from the time that Abraham is said to 
have lived to the time of the Babylonian captivity is about 
1*00 years. , 

How is it to be accounted for that there have been so ma- 
ny thousands^ and perhaps hundreds of thousands of Jews of 
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the names of Abriihaiii» IsaaOf aad Jaeob, since that period 
mnd not one before ? It can be aeeounted for but one waj^ 
whieh is, that before the Babylonian captivity the Jews had 
BO such book as Genesis, nor Icnew any thing of tlie names 
and persons it mentions, nor of the things it relates, and that 
the stories in it have been manufactured since that tioiew 
From the Arabic name Ibrahim (which is the manner the 
Turks write that name to this day) the Jews, have most 
probably, manufactured their Abraham. 

I will advance my observations a point further, and speak 
of the names of Moses and Jiaron mentioned for the first 
time in the book of Exodus. There are now, and have con- 
tinued to be from the time of the Babylonian captivity, or 
soon after it, thousands of Jews of the names of Moses and 
Aaron and we read not of any of that name before that time. 
The bible does not mention one. The direct inference from 
litis is that the Jews knew of no such book as Exodus before 
the Babylonian captivity. In fact that it did not exist before 
that time, and that it is only since the book has been invent- 
ed that the names of Moses and Aaron have been common 
among the Jews. 

It is an^icaUe to the purpose to observe that the pie- 
tOTCsqoe work called Mosaic-work spelled the same as you 
would say the Mosaic account of the creation, is not derived 
firem the word Mosest but from Muses (the Muses) because 
of the variegated and picturesque pavement in the templea 
dedicated to the Muses. This carries a strong implicatiois 
that the name Moses b drawn from tho sume source and 
♦haf he is not a real but an allegorical person, as Marmo- 
nides deseribes what is called Uie Mosaic account of the 
creation to be. 

I wOl go a point still further. The Jews now know the 
book of Genesis, and the names of all the persons mention- 
ed in the first ten chapters of that book from Adam to Noah : 
yet we do not hear (I speak for myself) of any Jew, of the 

present dayt of the name of Adam, Abel, Seth, Enoch, Me- 

34i 
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ihuMlahy Nofth, Shem^ Ham, or Japbet, (names maatioMS 
'in the lint ten eh^iten) though these were, aeeordiag to 
the aeeount in that book* the most extraordinary of all the 
names that make up the catalogue of Jewish chronelogj. 

The names the Jews now adopt are those' that are men- 
tioned in Ganesis after the tenth chapter, as Mraham, AoaCy 
Jawoh, 0c. How then does it happen that they do not adopt 
the names found in the first ten chapters. Uere is evident- 
ly a ^ne of division drawn between the fii*st ten chapters of 
Genesis and the remaining chapters with respect to the adop- 
tion of names. Tliere mu«t be some cause for tliis and I ge 
to offer a solution of Uie problem. 

The reader will reeoUect the quotation 1 have already 
made from the Jewish Rabbin Mamioaidest t« herein he says* 
<« We ought not to understand nor take according to the 
letter that which is written in the book of the creation, R 
is a maxim (says he) which all our sages repeatf aJbnc aU^ 
with respect to the work of six days." 

The qualifying expression abcve oil implies there an 
other parts of tlie book, though not so important* that inigM 
not to be understood or taken according to the letter» and 
as the Jews do not adopt the names mentioned in the ilrst 
ten chapters it appeai*s evident those cha|»ters are ineladeil 
in the injunction not to take them in a literal sense or ae- 
cording to the letter : From which it follows that the per« 
sons or characters mentioned in the first ten ehaplerSf aa 
Adamf Abel, Seth, Enoch, Methusalah and so on to Noah* 
are not real, but fictitious or allegorical persons, and ther^' 
fore the Jews do not adopt their names in to their fiunflies. 

J£ they affixed the same idea of reality to them as tli^y do 
to those that follow after the tenth chapter the names of 
Adam, Abel, Seth, &c. would be as common among Um 
Jews of the present day as are those of Abraham, IsaaOf Ja» 
cob, Moses and Aaron. 

In the superstition they have been in, scarcely a Jew fiu 
aiilly would have been without an Enoch as a presage of hia 



i 
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(oiiig to HeftYW-as uabassador for the whole fiunOj. £t»- 
ay Bother who wished that tht days of her ion m^ U long 
im fftf land would call him Mdbuselah ; and all the Jews 
that might have to trayene the ocean would be namedNoak 
at a eharm againil> ihipwreok and drowning. 

Thii ift domeitie evidenoe agaiait the book of Genesiii 
which Joined to the icveral kinds of evidence before recitedi 
skew the book of Genetig not to be- elder than the Babjlo- 
Bian ci^itivity and to be fictitious. I proceed to fix the cha- 
racter aud antiquity of the book of 

JOB. 

The book of Job has not the least ^pearanoe of being a 
book of the JewSf and though printed among the books of 
the bible does not belong to it. There is no refierenee in it 
to any Jewish law or ceremony. On the contraiy all the 
internal evidence it contains shew it to bo a. hook of the Gen- 
tiles either of Persia or Chaidea. 

Tlie name of Job does not appear to be a Jewish name. 
There is no Jew of that name in any of the books of the U- 
hlCf Bcitlier is there now that I ever heard o£ The eoun* 
try where Job is said* or supposed to have livedf or rather 
where the scene of the drama is laid* is called Uif and there 
wasnaplaee of that name ever belonging to the Jews. If 
llxis the Mune as Ur it was in Chaldeat the oonniiy of the 
Gentiles. 

The Jews can give no aeeonnt how they came Igr thb 
bookf nor who was the authori nor the time when it was 
written* Origin in his work against Celsns (in the first 
ages of the christian church) says, that the book of Job i» old* 
or thun Mo8€$. Eben-Ezrat the Jewish eommentotor whom 
(as I have before said) the bishop allows to have been aman 
of great eruditiont and who certainly understood his own 
hmgnagey says, that the book of Joby has been translated 
fVom another language into Hebrew. Bpinosa» another 
Jewish commentator, of great leaning confirms the opmien 
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ofEben-Ezra* and says moreover^ << Jc erois qu^Job ctoit 
GentiV** / I believe thai Job was a Gentile. 

The bishop (in his answer to me) says, that << the struc- 
ture of the whole book of Job» in whatever light of history 
or drama it be considered, is founded on the belief tliai pre- 
vailed with the Persians and Chaldeans and other Gentile 
nations of a good and an evil spirit.*' 

In speaking of the good and the evil spirit of the Per- 
sians the bishop writes them Jirimanius and Oromasdts. I 
will not dispute about the orthography because I know that 
translated names arc difierently spelled in different lan- 
guaf^es. But he has nevertLelcss made a capital error. He 
has put tho Dt5vil first ; for Arimanius, or as it is more ge« 
aerally written Ahriman is the evil spirltf and Oramasdetff or 
Oinnjsd, the good spirit. He ba^ made the same mistake^ 
in the same paragraph, in spealung of the good and o^^il spi- 
rit of the ancient Egyptians Osiris and Tjpho^ He puts 
Typho befoi'e Osiris. The error is just (ae same as if the 
bishop in writing about the christian religion, or in preaeh- 
iug a sermon, wei*e to say the Daril and God. A priest 
ought to know his own ti*ade better. We agree, however, 
about the structure of the book of Job, that it is Gentile. I 
kave said in the second ^niri of ihe Age of lleastin, and given 
my reasons for i(, that the Drama of it is not Hebrew. 

From the Testimonies! have cited, that of Origin, who, 
about fourteen hund cd .veari a^o, said that the book of Job 
was more ancient than Moses, that of Lbeu-£zi*a, who ia 
his commentary on Jal>, sa; s, it has been translated trom 
another language (und corisec];ieiuly from a Geutile lan- 
guage) iuto Hebrew. That of S/aiosa who not only says 
the same tiling, but that tlic author of it \>as u ifcntila ; and 
that of the bishop, who says, tiint the struttuie of the ichoh 
book of Job is Gentile, it follow::, in the first place, that the 
book of Job is not a book of the Jews originally. 

* Splnosa on the ceremonies of the Jeitp, fftsrr 99Gf pw&- 
lUhcd in French at Amsterdam lo;:j. 
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Tfaen in ordtr to determine to iwhat pei^ or nation* any 
book of religion belongs we must compare it \f ith the lead* 
ing dogmas and precepts ofthat people or nation ; and thereat 
fore* upon the bishop's own constraction, the book of Job be- 
longs either to the ancient Persians* the Chaldeans or the 
Egyptians ; because tlie structure of it is consistent with the 
dogma they held, that of a good and an evil spirit called in 
Joby God and Sataur existing as distinct and separate be- 
ingSf and it is not consistent with any dogma of the Jews. 

The belief of a good and an evil spiritf existing as distinct 
•nd separate beings, is not a dogma to be found in any of the 
books of the bible. It is not till we come to the New-Tes-^ 
tament that we hear of any such dogma. There the person 
called the Son of God, holds conversation with Satan on a 
ntoontain as familiariy as is represented in the drama of 
Jok Consequently the bishop cannot say, in tlus respecty 
that the New-Testament is founded upon the Old. Accord- 
ii^to the Old, the God of the Jews was the God of eveiy 
thing. All good and all evil came fh>m him. According to 
Exodus it was God, and not the Devil, that hardened Pha- 
roah*s heart According to the book of Samuel it was an 
evQ spirit from Ood tliat troubled Saul. And Ezekid 
makes Ood to say, in speaking of the Jews, <« I gave them 
tfof tttes that wm not good^ and judgments ly which thefi 
MhmMnot lioe.*^ The bible describes the God of Abrahamt 
liBao and Jacob in such a contradictory manner, and under 
meh a two-fold character, there would be no knowing when 
lie was in tamest and when in irony ; when to believe and 
when not. 

As to the precepts, principles, and maxims in the book of 
Job, they shew that the people abusively called the heathen 
in the books of the Jews, had the most sublime ideas of the 
creator, and the most exalted devotional morality. It was 
the Jews who dishonoured God. It was the Gentiles who 
gioriCed hinu As to the fabulous personifications introdu- 
ced b^ the Greek and Latin Poets, it was a corruption of tho 
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aneient rdigion of the Gentiles nhieh eonsiited in fbe mdo* 
ration of a first eause of the works of the ereationt h which 
the sun was the great visiUe agenU It appears to hate been 
m relii^on of gratitude and adoratioor and not of prayer and 
disoonlented solicitation. In Job we find adoration and tub» 
mission but not prayer. Even the tea eommandmenla en- 
join not prajer. Prayer has been added to devotion hj the 
Chui-ch of Rome as the instrument of fees and perquisites. 
All prayers by the priests of the cliristian Church whether 
public or private must be paid for. It may h^ right indiTidu- 
ally to pray for virtues, or for mental instruc'lion» but aot 
for things. It is an attempt to dictate to the Almii^ty in 
the goverument of the world.— But to return to the book of 
Job. 

As the book of Job decides itself to be a book of the 
Geutilesy the nest thing is to find out to what particular na- 
tio.1 it belongs, and lastly what is its antiquity. 

As a Composition it is sublime, beautiful and seientifie ; 
fiill of sentiment, and abounding in grand metaphorical d^ 
seription. As a Drama it is regular. The Dramatis Per^ 
ionse, the persons performing the several parts are regular* 
ly introduced and speak without interruption or confusion. 
The «cene as I have before said is laid in the country of the 
Gentiles, and the unities, though not always necessaiy in m 
drama, are observed here as strictly as the sulgect would ad« 
mit. 

In the last act where the Almighty is introduced as qpeak- 
ing from the whirlwind to decide the controversy betweeD 
Job aad his friends, it is an idea as grand as poetical imagini^ 
tioB can conceive. What follows of Job*s future prosperity 
doe^i not belong to it as a Drama. It is an epilogue of the 
writer, as the first verses of tlie first chapter, which give as 
account of Job, his country and his riches are the {H^ilogiie. 

The Book carries the appeanuiee of being the work of 
some of the Persian Magi, not only because thestructurei^ 
itcuirotpoaJ.s tc the dogma of the religion of those people^ 
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«i fennded 1^ Zoroaster, but from the artroHomleal referen* 
MB on it to tte eonttellations of tho Zodiao and other ol^jecti 
in the heavens, of which the son, on their religion called 
Mithra, was the chief. Jobt in describing the power of God* 
(Joh 9, V. 27) saySf « Who commandeth the sun^ and H ris* 
eth not, and sealeth up the stars— Who alone spreadeth out 
the heavens, and Ireadeth upon the waves of the sea— Who 
makefh Arctums, Orion, and Heiades, and the chambers of 
the south/' AU tUs astronomical allusion U eonsktent with 
the religion of tlie Persians. 

Establishing then the Book of Job, as the work of some 
of the Persian or Eastern Ma^, the case naturally followsy 
fliat when the Jews returned tvom captivity, by the permis* 
^n of Cyrus king of Persia, they brought this book with 
fhem, had it translated into Hebrew, and put into their serip- 
toral canons, which was not formed till after their retunu 
Tiiis will account for the name of Job being mentioned in 
EsekleU (Exddtlf chap. 14, v. IM) who was one of the cap- 
livesy and also for it» not being mentioned in any book said 
or sniqiosed to have been written before the captivity. 

Among the astronomical allusions in the book, there is 
one which serves to fii its antiquity. It is that where Grod ii 
made to say to Job, in the stile of reprinmnd, << Can&i thorn 
Mwi the $wea injluenees of Pletade$J^ (Chap. 38, v. 31.) 
Aa the explanation of this depends upon astronomical caleu- 
blion, I will, for the sake of those wUb would not otherwise 
vaderstand it, endeavour to explain it as clearly as the sub- 
jMt will idmit« 

Tho Pleiades are a cluster of pale, milky stars, about the 
dae of a man's hand, in the constellation Taurus, or, in Eng- 
lish, the BulL It is one of the constellations of the Zodiac, 
of whioh there are twelve, answering to the twelve months 
of the year. The Pleiades are visiUe in the winter night*, 
but not In the summer nights, being then below the horizon. 

The Zodiac is an imaginary belt or circle in tlie heuver.s 
IS degrees broad, in wliich the sua qiparsntly maizes hi« ai- 
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nual course, and in which all the planets move. UMi the 
tun appeal's to oar view to be between us and the groape ef 
stars forming suck or such a constellation* he it sa^ to beift 
that constellation. Consequently the consteliationi he Wf^ 
pilars to be in. in the summer, are directly opposite to thote 
he a;ip?ared in in the winter, and the same with respeet tm 
spring and autumn. 

The /odiae, besides being divided into twelve eonstellft* 
tlcis, is also, like every other circlcy great or smally divided 
i:iio 360 equal parts, called degrees ; consequently each con* 
s ollalion cont aius 30 degrees. The constellations of the Zo» 
dia? are genemlly called signs, to distinguish them firom the 
eonstelklions that are placed out of the Zodiac^ and this it 
t!;C name I ska?) now use. 

Tlic precession of the Equinoxes is the part most diftevlt 
to explain, and it is on this that the explanation ehiefly de- 
pends. 

Tlie Equinoxes correspond to the two seasons of the year» 
when the sun makes equal day and night. 



\* The above i$ all that we haT^e been able to obtain qfMr» 
PAIJK^E^s ^iisicer to Bishop Watson. We are sorry to say% 
that it is somewhat doubtful whether the entire work will 
meet the public eye. 
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" IVhoae hair in greasy locks hung down, 
Jls straight ns eandlts^rom his crown. 
To shatJc the borders of his face, 
Whost ouhcui-d aigns of inward g'^ace 
Were only risible in apitrful 
(irimaecs, wry stern and frightful." 

'• He prores all siieh as da accord 

fVilb him, therltosen of the Lord ; 

Bii( tAnt alt others are accurst, 

' Tia plain in Canticle thejirst." — BoiieB, 

•' HVim Suiiorslition, (bane of manly virtues !) 
Strihfs root icilhin tlic soul, it over runs 
And hills ttu jtoicrr of Reason,'" — ^I'ltiLiPs. 

THE dcscriiition given by George Alexander Stevens, o( 
<l>e inaiinei- of !Mt.'thoilist Pi-cachers uf England, in bis time, 
is »o juitt a representation of that of our Methodists in this 
''Clint rv, that ucarc induced to ^ve it a place for the cdiB- 
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i'iition of tboss who never alteud their nicctingJSy as well ;i!9 
ior the bsnelit of the |)i*eat5hci's themselves, sonic of whom 
may poi^sibly be «* shoeked into i-esison** by this glariaglike- 
iiesH of their own folly. No man of sensibility who should 
viait a ?Jcth;>;li^t i]i:^e(!:i;j; iii the height of its frenzy but 
nuist coiuinisser.it e from his soul the unfortunate viclims^ 
that are tliere doomed to bi* tor(ui*ed by i|;aoranee and super- 
siilion. It is in these assemblies that horror and despair 
have Uiken up tlieir abodes and rcjgn triumphant. The 
^iH)ans, the slirieks, Ihc fuintinf^ of those, who, in the casiC 
phniiic, arc umlcr concern J'or ilieir precious souls, are suffi- 
cient to extort a curse fi*om piety itself against the inventors 
of such nonsense, lliesc meetings are not ^ften dissolved 
till ir^ oVloek at night. 

«• No sleep, no peace, no rest* 

Their wandering and afflicted mincb possess-d ; 

Upon their souls and eyes 

Hell and eternal horror lies.'' 
Ilei-c all deeeney is outraged, and the most fraittie bed- 
lamites are considered as under the immediate influenee of 
the Holy Spirit, and in a fair way of obtaining the prizt qf 
the high calling. The following expressions are not,unfre- 
quently made use of by the Pi*eachers : ** Now is the time 
O liord ! make bare thy arm, exert thy power. ** Let as 
rush upon the thick bosses of God, determined that we will 
have mercy. Come Lord Jesus, come quickly !*'* It is 
scarcely iMssible for language to express more disrespeet^ 
nnd wan of submission to the divine will, than Is conveyed 
in the above sentences ; and yet these Preachers would be 
thought the most humble and meek of all men living. And 

"^ .11(1711/ of their hymns are extremely ludicrotis, and set 
io light and trijlrng airs. The latter part of one of the stan- 
zas often sang, is as follows : — 

Satan^s kingdom must comt doicn, 
Glory / ice are gaining ground, 

Hal ! HaHe-^Hallelujah / 
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we candidly confess that wc believe the most of. thcmy as 
well as their hearei*S9 arc in reality >vhat they appear to be, 
sincerely devout. I^oimnce and weakness, though unwor- 
thy of rospcct, arc at least entiiled to charity j but science and 
talents hiive not the same claims to- forbearance. Whea 
men of I'.'iirning' give encowagoment to superstition and 
bigotry what can be exiieeted IVom the illiterate, but entliu- 
ftiasm, and rant ? If what we arc told, even bv doctors of 
diviniiy, be time, we cannot exercise too much zeal in our en- 
deavours to make our calUug and election sure .^ But as we 
believe that the summum bonum of religion consists in moral 
virtue^, and that superstition and hypocrisy are deserving of 
Uie lash of ridicule, we insert the followhig extract from a 
dkeourse, supposed to have been delivered by the famous 
l¥hitfield, at his house of worship in London^ called, the 
Tabernacle. 

The floor of the world is filthy, and we are all become 
sad sools. Now let me ask you a question seriously. Did 
you ever see any body eat hasty-pudding ? What faces they 
make when it scalds their mouths ! phoo, phoo, phoo, ! What 
faees will you make when old Nick nicks you ? But you 
doo't mind me, if you did, the sweet words which I utter, 
would be like a treacle posset to- your palates. I say mito 
you* my beloved, that when the spirit agitateth the flesh, 
it is a spiritual act ; but when the flesh molionoth the spirit, 
it is a carnal one. And this is the difference, between grace 
and disgrace. For worldly things, unless sanctification seetli 
them, are no more than kitchen stuff"; which the scum of 

* One of these gentlemen latehf made the following ohser- 
ralicm, in one of our Presbyterian Churches in this city : 
** Were a person to become as pure and void of sin as the angds 
in heaven^ and to remain so till the hour of his deathj with- 
gmi supernatural grace^ he would stand no belter chance for 
salvation tlian the greatest reprobate, becatisc it is by graoa we 
are saved,'' 
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our sins maketh, in boiling over, and thnt is put into the 
offal pot of rcpentanec. Tliercfore, the saints of the taber- 
naelcy being clarified by the justification of the new biKh» are 
pure christian suet ; which ivhen mixed ivith the plumbs 
of the righteous^ make up the pudding of glorification. 

(^One of the Congregation.) 
[0 sweet Mrahanif what heavenly language is this.] 
The pudding of glorification, therefore, I say, that we 
nay mingle the spirit with the fleshy for that is the type of 
carnalities and spiritualities. 

So I say it is not sinful to consider the uprightness of the 
fleshy as directed by the spirit ; because we may receive tlie 
spirit at homCy or in the field, or in an alley, or in a ccntiy- 
box ; and 1*11 stand ccntry among you ; and if you have 
faith, you shall raise the dead to life. You go to plays ! and 
what do you see there ? TVliy if you will not tell me, I will 
tell you what you see there ! When you see the players on 
the stage, you see the devil's children grinning at }'out and 
when you go to the play-house, I suppose you go in raffles ! 
I wonder whether St. Paul wore rufilcs ? Xo ; there were no 
rufiles in those days. I am tohl that people say I bawl — 
well I allow it, I do bawl, and will bawl — I will not be a vel- 
vet mouthed pi*cachcr, I will not speak the word of God in a 
sleepy manner, like your cliiircli doctors, and book-learned 
blockheads — ^No — No. — Can a boy fly a kite without thinking 
of the clouds ? Can a woman spread her fan, without think- 
ing pf an angcKs wing ? Therefore, I say, that the natural 
man is not the spiritual man. Yet the spiritual man may 
think of natui-at Ihings. So tlio^^e things are to be put for- 
ward, which ai*c to satisfy the longings of the soul. Oh 
what heavenly comfort it is, to consider, that a sinner, after 
running thniugh a life of all icickedncs^s, sliall, only by of- 
tending on our Tohernaclfy be imrijied. Is it not a rich bal- 
som for a sore soul ? Thci*cfore come unto us all ye who are 
afflicted, with the remembrances of (he method, by which 
ye have got your wealth ; and ye shall but give a tytheto us 
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by way of paying insurance to the saints, who will infalli- 
bly save you from being shipwrecked on the rock of perdi- 
lion, and will steer you into the harbor of grace. Yet we 
are not Papists, no we won't give you absolution — we are not 
Protestants — ^No— -we will not save you by repentance — ^No, 
No, — we are Methodists ; and it is regeneration shall save 
you ; it shall be the cork waistcoat that shall keep you float- 
ingf and ye shall not sink into the bottomless pit of the sea, 
where the Devil lies in the shape of a shark to devour yon." 



BIBLE SOCHETY. 

'* Fools that we ar«, Uke IsraeVs fools qf yore, 
*• The calf ourselves have fashioned, ice adore; 
«< But let true reason once resume her reign, 
*^ Hiis God shaU dwindle to a calf againJ* 

TllK Editor of a Maryland paper recommends the estab- 
lishment of these institutions in the following way : 

<< Every real christian has great cause to I'ojoicc in the 
establishment of the << Bible Society/' for by this institution 
every liouse may become a Church, and every heart an altar. 
Not so with the old dark system of convening divine truths. 
A frail mortal like unto others is dubbed a priest ^ he mounts 
the rostrum, gives himself audience ; takes a favorite text 
to answer his own purpose ; declaims against aH other sects 
but his own ; puts all into the lake of dreadful conflagration: 
brings them out again, and thus, tlirough his gospel, makes 
Deitt as frail and as fickle as himself. The Scriptures cer- 
tjunly are << the true light which are to enlighten every one 
tliat Cometh into the world." Tliis great and unchangeable 
truth observed, where then is the need of the craff ? of 
bishops, priests, deacons, and that host of drones, living in 
idleness, on the fat of the land, and the credulity and bigotry 
of the people ! The time is come, when, in a great degree, 
there will bean end of these impositions. The scriptures 
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must be fulfilled, and the word of God is, « They shall all 
know me fi*om the least to the greatest, without the counsel 
of prieslSf or the ieachinjs^ of mortdlsJ^* 

M'e like the manner in which the Editor treats pulpit 
arrogance, but he seems not to be aware of another text in 
that celebrated book called the Bible, contradictory to what 
he has quoted, viz. ^< Who by searching can find out God ? 
AVho can find out the Almighty unto perfection ?'' evidently 
convening a negative in tlie interrogatory form. "We are in« 
clined to believe this text to be true, and that no scriptures, 
or pulpit dcelaimers, will ever communicate vifull and prr- 
fect knowledge of Deity to mankind. Nor is it necessary (o 
be done. Much time has been lavished upon this topic by 
the learned, that might have been more usefully employed 
in the investigation of subjects immediately connected with 
our well l)eing. What can a Doctor of Divinity, who makes 
theology the peculiar study of his life, know of his maker, 
which is not known to the illitei*ate ploughman ? The plougfa- 
man knows that there is a God, that he is just and good. What 
more is necessary ? The Theologian, impelled by pride and 
zeal to establish a peculiar doctrine, will perhaps persuade 
himself that God is partial, vindictive and unjust ; electing 
some to eternal happiness, and reprobating others to ctemad 
misery, without i*egai*d to their respective merits. This he 
believes upon the authority of some obsoui*e unintelligible 
passage in a book, written by ignorant, though perhaps well 
meaning men, and compiled and pronounced holy by a council 
of illiterate priests, iiulueed, as spiritual physicians, to re- 
present the malady of their patients as the mo^t frightful 
and forlorn. It is a remarkable fact, which cannot be too 
often noticed, that, for want of education, many of the priests 
whose vote decided the faiUi of eliri^itendom, were uceessita- 
led to substitute a mark lor their si^natui'e. To those, whose 
iaculty of understand in «; is not so completely blunted by 
faith as to be impervious to the rays of kuo^clcdgft we re- 
vonimcnd the following lines, extracted from the Essay on 
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klan, by Alexander Pope^ who possessed an unusual sliare 
if ibe useful^ legitimate and indubitable spirit of inspiration. 

f^ay first, of God aboTO or man below, 

AVhat can we reason, but from what we know ? 

Of man, what see we but his station here, 

From which to reason, or to which refer 7 

Througli worlds unnumbered though thcGod be known, 

'Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 

lie, who through vast immensity can pierce. 

See worlds on worlds compose one universe, 

<>bser>'e how system into system runs, 

AVhat other planets circle other suns. 

What varyM being peoples ev'ry star. 

May tell why Heaven has made us as we are. 

But of this frame, the bearings and the ties. 

The strong connections, nice dependencies. 

Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 

LookM through ? or can a part contain the whole 1 

Of systems possible, if 'tis confest 
That wisdom infinite must form the best. 
Where all must fall, or not coherent be. 
And all that rises, rise fn due degree. 
Then in the scale of reasoning life, 'tis plain. 
There must be, somewhere, such a rank as man ; 
And all the question (wrangle e'er so long) 
Is only this, if God has plac'd him wrong ? 

Then say not man's imperfect ; Ileav'n in fault ; 
Say rather, man's as perfect as be ought : 
His knowledge measur'd to his state and place. 
His time a moment, and a point his space. 

Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutor'd mind 
Sees God in cloudsj or hears him in the wind ; 
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Ilis 30ul. proud science nevrr tuiiji^hi to s(i-ay 
Far as the solar walk or milky way : 
Yet si!nj)Ic nature to liis hope has tj^iv'n 
llehind (lie eloiul-topt hill an liuinhh'r heav'n ; 
Some safer world in depth of ^\ood^ eaibrac'd. 
Some happier inland in the wat'ry waste^ 
Wheiv slaves once more their native land behold. 
No fiends torment, no chrislians thirst fur gold. 



VHIXCK OF WALES CONVERTED !! 

An Editor ofa Baltimore pai>er says, " that an enlighten- 
ed and /j/z»i.'Mif/?rop/r j^cntleman lately returneil from Europe 
states, tlial tiic Prinee of Wales had thrown aiidc his dissolute 
moi*als, east off his pi-ofligate manners, turned away fitimthe 
path of vice, and attended strietly and devoutly to his rtUgious 
dutleSf in shorty that an intire i*eformation in his politicst as 
well as raoi*alsy has been manifested ia a very striking man- 
ner/' He adds, *• it is a matter of notoriety in London that 
he had beeomc so regularly a clinrchmaih that his old eom- 
rades tauntingly eall him the ^Iclhodist 'Prhice.** The in- 
fei'cnce, wliieli this phUanlhropic editor di*aws from the in- 
formation of his /;/ii/a;e//irop2t' friend, is, th^t the Prinee of 
Wales will tread in the footsteps of his honovred Father ; and 
that blood and slaughter will continue to desolate the faee of 
the earth. liater aeeounts, state that the Prince had been 
appointed Regent, ha<l taken the sacranientf and was prepar- 
ing to elothe himself witli the regal power. He must be at 
this time about fifty years of age ; his oonveraon chines 
rather late, and is certainly of the Methodistieal kind, that 
is, instantaneous ; but no matter, ho may pass for an 
elerndh hour convert ; and will no doubt make as^ody.and 
as jtious a king as his father.— Tiius arc the fools of this 
world houji'cdf and managed by the knowing on^ I 
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<^ Slave to no sect, who takcM no private road, 

^ But looks through Nature up to Nature's Ood/'«-»PoYB. 



LETTER VL 

ON BEIIGIOUS ETILS. 

BF aOJlME JEXTJfa. 

[Condudedfrom foge 852.] 

I NOW come to my last head of ovils^ which I eall reli* 
giotts; bjr which I mean all that madness^ and toUj, into 
irhich mankind have perpetually fallen under the name of 
religion; together with all those persecutions^ massacres, 
and martyrdoms, which some have been induced to inflict, 
and others to suffer, from an enthusiastic seal for those er- 
rors and absurdities : evils of the most enormouft size, and 
"which of all others are the most difficult to be aeeonnted for, 
as their existence seems most inconsistent with infinite good- 
nessy and most easily preventable by infinite power. For, 
though human nature could not be exempted from natural 
and moral evil (as has been shewn) even by omnipotenQe# 
jetf one would think, a far less degree of power might have 
been sufficient to have defended it from rdigloni} by impart- 
ing to mankind, a true, rational, and explieit system of the* 
ology and ethits; by which means all the abfardit|bfl of lislie 
regions, and all the calamities flowing from thMi abeipd^« 
tiei, would have been eflectually pr^v^nted. WoMbrfkA 
tl wr e fo re mustit ai^ear, since the happiqens of meq^ tkr^iM ji 
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rrerj part of their esift^nee, so mmA depends ob Iheir rdi- 
gioDf that is, on thrir entertaining right notions of God and 
his attributes* of their dutjr to hia. nnd their befanTioar to 
eaeh other; most wonderful, I nr, and astonidiin|; it ninsi 
appear, that a fri«e and beneroknt Creator ihoaM ao far 
hnTO dosertcd hiscreatiire« on this iniportnni oecnsinn, astn 
hare suflTered them.throii{;ii all genenttiflns to knve wnndrr- 
'rd amidst sneL perilous jireeipiees in the dnik; or if nl anv 
'time he has Tooehsafed them any supenatnml Ughtf that k 
should have been so faint and glimmering timt It has rather 
served to terrify them with the gloomy prospect of theb 
dan;^!r, than to enaiile tliem to avoid it. 

If we look back as far as history will carry us, we ihall 
iind all ages and nations practising, under the name of rdi* 
*;;Um9 snch inhuman, obscene, stupid and execrable idolntrieir 
Chat it would disgrace human nature but to-cnuniemtethemr 
M'c shall see the wisest meaof the wisest eoimtrieaeoiiBnlti^g 
oracles of wood and stone, and confiding in the foolish super- 
stition of the flight of birds, the entraik of bensts, nnd the 
peeking of chickens; we shall see them butchering their inno- 
cent herds and flocks as an atonement for their yieest and sa- 
f;rifieing theirenemics, their slaves, their children, nnd aome- 
limes themselves, to apiiease the wrath of their imaginary 
deities, of whose worship no cruelty was too horrid to be 
made a part; and by whose infamous examples no wiekeiU 
ncsd was too execrable to be patronisefd.* At length ehris* 

* Our auihor goes perhaps too far, m 9aymg9 " 2%af 
file wisest men of the icisest countries eonguUed omelea^ nnd 
conJUed in the JUght of birds,'' &c. We presume that JS^ 
crates, Plato, and Jttarcus T. Cicero had no faiih in Urn 
fooUsh superslUions of their time. It is however a oerionf 
fact, that men of understanding and Uaming,from smitkr 
moHves, have in all ages too generaUy given eneovrmepenl 
^0 superstition among tlie mass of the people. The widsedeuss 
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fianity appeared, whiehy if ever God eondetcetided to reveal 
Us will to maa, undoubtedly makes the fairest pretensious to 
be that revelation: far from answering that idea of perfeotioa 
whieh we mi^ht expeet from the divine interposition^ it whs 
but a sketehy whose out*lines indeed appear the woriL of a 

4nd erueUks caused by fostering this dtstruetioe dtmoth is 

shocking to humanity. Those who are infeded wUh its dde^ 

iaious influenccf can see no imprapriOy in Jpraham^s at--. 

timft to sacrifice his son Isaac, as related in the 9StA ehafter 

of Genesis; nor 'in (he rash vow ofJephthah to sacriJUe the 

first person who came out of his house on his return from a 

tredatory warfare agdinst the •Ammonites; upon condition 

that <' tl^e LofrilshaiM wUhout fail dether the children of 

Amman into his hands*** This, as the story states, was done, 

msdhe aecor^ngly offered up his only daughter for a burnt 

^f^tring unto the Lord. See (he ±ith chapter of Judges. 

There is nothing in the life and character qfJephthah to jus- 

tj^ the 3tipp(»tttofi of a divine interference in his fofcour. 

** He was the son of a harlot,** and having no legal claims to 

inheilit any portion of his father^ s estate, he fid from his 

ireOiren, and dwelt in the landqfTobi ** and there werega* 

tkerod vsan men to Jephthah, and went out with himJ^ 

Tkereeanbeno doubt but this wasa band of choice spirits, 

mnd that they went out to plunder. Jephthah like the rest of 

Ins nation, considered every thing gained by- warfare as the 

,^fifl of God^ For, to the messenger sent from the Jhnmonites, 

^Lemanding a peaceable restoration of the lands they had been 

^Leopoiled of by the Israelites, he said, « Wilt not thou possess 

CJkat which Chemosh thy Odd givdh thee to possess f So whom^^ 

soever the Lord our Ood shall drive out from before us, them 

*w{U we possess.'* Judges, chapter xL 

With regard to those devoted to the Lord, by the Jewish 
MeaotherewasnoredemfiUm. ^oman shaiXlbersdtcmedbul 
«hatt surely be put to death. Lev. 27. 28. 
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eontmnimiie maitePf Irat fiDed up from time to time by une- 
ful and injiidicioiis hands. It had many defeets ia its insti- 
tation, and wai attended with many and great etils in its c<m- 
sequenoes; in its institution it wanted vniTersality, authenti- 
eily, * perspieoityf and poliey, and in its eonseqoenoes it was 
aooa eomptedy and from that eomiption produetire of the 
Inost miseliioToas effects. Its great anthor designed it not 
to be exempted from any of tliese imperfections. He rerealcd 
it only to asmall and obsenre eomer of the world in parables 
and n^steries: He guarded not its original purity, which 
eeems to hare died with himself, by committing it to any 
written records, but left it in the hands of illiterate men^ 
who, though they were honest enough to die for it, were ne- 
ver wise enough perfectly to understand it All poliqr ho 
disclaims in express words, saying, JHy lUnf dom is not of 
f Ms world,' that is, I meddle not with the political affairs of 
mankind; I teach men to despise the worid, but not to goten 
iL Nor did he expect any better consequences ftiim its pro- 
gress tlian those which actually followed: he was i^* no means 
ignorant of its future corruption, and that, though liis primi- 
tiTc institution breathed nothing but peace, and forbearance, 
good-will and benevolence: yet that in mixing with the poli- 
cies and interests of mankind, it would be productive of ty- 
ranny and oppression, of martyrdoms and massacres, of na- 

* The want of perspieuity in this revelation needs surdf 
no other testimony, than the millions of writers^ who for se^ 
veiUeen centuries have laboured to Aemonstratei harmonises 
systemisCf iUustratef and explain every one of its doctrinsii 
and the no les$ numberless, and 'carious opinionSf that remain 
to this day <ioncermng them all: much indeed of this obsenrtty 
has proceeded from men^s endeavours to make it what they 
fancied it should have been, but for which it was never m- 
tendedi that is, a regulavt clear, and explicit body of moral 
and political inxMUAes. 
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tkmal wan and fluaily dissentiinis. Tktiik noi, msjn hey I 
emmt to send peace an earthf I tame not to oend peaee ftut a 
moardifor I am come to eel a man at variance ttgntiuf hte 
^athtTf and the iaaghteragainBt her nu^ker, and the dhnig^ikter- 
imAaw againet her m0ther4nAaw. A Propheej toa fhtally 
MUled! 

From wkat iaserutaUa touree ttok all theie imperfbo. 
tionsf aad all these eonseqaeat eiiliy derive their exiiCenee? 
On what incomprehensible plan most the wise dbposer of all 
tUngs proceed^ to sniler men thus to bewilder tiiemselTet hi 
tte labyrinthi of error^ and from thenee to plunge into the 
golphs of wickedness and misery, when the least direetion 
from hii omnipotent hand would lead them through the flow- 
ery paths of truths to Tirtne and felieitjr? Strange! that he 
has not given them reason sufficient to p e rfiir m this inqport* 
antoflke! Stranger! that, if ever he condescended to assist 
ttatfcasMi with his infinite wisdom, eren the religion that 
rssnlti from that sapematnral assistance slmuld be still defl. 
cient in almost every one of the principal requisites neces- 
saiy towards accomplishing the great and beneficent ends it 
wna designed for! that it should want nniversalifj to render 
it impartial, authenticity to make itdemonatraUe, perspicn- 
itj to make it intelligible, and policy to make it useful to 
mankind: that it should immediately have been comqited, 
and from that corruption been productive of all the misciy 
and wickedness it seemed calculated to prevent. But on ex- 
^■dbmtion wq shall find, that these evib, like all those of 
Whieh we-have befbre treated, owe their cxistenee to no de- 
Cbet of goodness or power in Ckid, but to the imperfection of 
^Mmn and their own necessity: that is, to the impraeticabilify 
fftf giving a perfect religion to an imperfect creature. 

'Were God to reveal a religion to mankind, though the re- 
pealer was divine, the religion must be human, or it could be 
«rif no use to those for whose sake it was revealed: and there- 
^<9rp« Kke ihcm* it most be liable to numberless imporfec- 
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tionsy amongst wbieh all tliose deftcienms before-nmitioiieff » 
are absolutely unavoidable, and impossible to be prereoted 
bj any power whatever: these are the want of universality, 
authenticity, perspicuity and policy; its certain corruption^ 
with all that inundation of wickedness and misery which must 
flow firom that corruption. Great and numerous evils! from 
which it is not difficult to shew, tliat no revelation eommuni- 
oated to man ean be exempted by an, omnipotent revealer.- 

First then, it must want univemalit}^. that is, however 
conducive it may be to the virtue and happiness of mankind 
in general, it cannot be alike eoramunieated to all men in all 
ages and all nations of the world; because, from the nature 
of things, it must have a beginning and a progression: it 
must at first be revealed at some time, and in some plaee; 
and whenever and whereever that is, there must have beea 
times and places in which it was not revealed; and therefwe 
it is impossible it can be universal; and this not proceeding 
trom any impotence or partialit^n the revealer; bat from 
the modes of existence of all human affairs. 

It must likewise vrant authenticity; that is, though it9 
divine authority may be more or less credible aeeording im 
tlie circumstances of the evideneci yet it can never be capa- 
ble of a direct or demonstrative pi*oof; because God must 
communicate this revelation to mankind either by a general 
or a particular inspiration; that is, either by inspiring all 
men, or by inspu'ing a few to teach it to others: the first of 
these methods, or a universal inspiration, is impossible in na* 
ture, and absurd even in imagination, and would be the total 
alteration of human nature: the other must ever be liable 
to infinite uncertsunty, because though a man may possibly 
know when he himself is inspired, (though that, I tliink, may 
be very well questioned) yet, that he should ever produce in- 
dubitable credentials of a divine commission to others, who 
are uninspired^ secitis ntteriy impraeticdble, there being no 
marks by wbieli tlic fact ean Ik* afsccrtnined, nor any facfil- 
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ties in the human mind which are able to distinguish it: the 
racellcnce of the revelation he teaches, its benefieent ends, 
and the miracles he may work in its conftrmationy may alto- 
gether render it more or less probable, but can never amount 
to a certain proof, because we know so little of the ends and 
consequences of things, and so much less of the nature of 
miracles: we understand indeed nothing about them, but 
that we ourselves are unable to perform them; but what be- 
ings of superior orders mky be able to do we eannot tell; nor 
yet what power, inclination or permission sueh beings may 
have to deceive us. If.it is impossible therefore We can bo 
eertain of the divine authority of a revelation, even by a per- 
sonal communication with its first author, much less can we 
.'he assured of it through the fallacious mediums of tradition - 
-or history; for whoever observes the propensity mon have to 
impose upon themselves and others, how diflleult it is to 
eome at a true representation of the commonest fact, even 
at the distance of a few iiflks or a few years, will be easily 
convinced, that all human tradition can be nothing more 
than a complication of designed fraud and inevitable error; 
a glass which misrepresents all objects by magnifying or di- 
minishing them, just as it is placed by the hand of knavery 
'ibr the inspection of folly and credulity. History indeed 
carries with it a greater authority, but must ever be liable 
to infinite imperfections: we can never be certain that the 
writers of it, lieing men, were not imposed upon themselves, 
.or did not intend to impose on others; and therefore its origi- 
ad evidence cannot be conclusive, an^. must grow daily 
weaker in proportion to its antiquity: it must necessarily be 
siiljjeet to all uneertainties proceeding from the variation of 
languages and customs, ignorant transcribers, false transla- 
tions, interiblations and forgeries; and as the histories of 
religions are more connected with men's interests than tbost* 
off other occurrences, so they must be ever more subject to 
these firauds and impositions; for tlie same reason that a 
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bank-note is more likely to be eouterfeiCed thaa a newi^- 
paiper. It is therefore impossible tbat history enn afbrd ns 
any certain proof of a supematoral and mlracnlons djupwwa^ 
tion, because a fact, unlikely to be tme, ean nerer be do* 
moastrated by a relation uot impossible to be fiUse. If it be 
said, that God may inspire the writers of sneh important 
records with infallibility; I answer, the proof that he has so 
inspired them will be attended with no less diffieulty than 
the proof of that dirine authority wliich h to be established 
by it; and it must ever be absurd to prove the truth of a re- 
velation by the infallibility of its record-'i and the infallibility 
of its records from the truth of the revelation. It is plain 
therefore, that though infinite goodness may reveal a reli- 
gion to so imperfect a creature as man, yet infinite power 
cannot, by reason of that impciieetion, give to that roYola- 
tion such a degree of authenticity, that is, such a denOKmitr*- 
ble proof of its divine authority, as some men uueaaonabfy 
expect, and others as ridiculously bestow upon it. 

It must want perspicuity: that is, it must be much more 
obscure both in its speculative and practical doetrinesy than 
might be expexstedfrom the interposition of infinite wisdom, 
truth and benevolence. In its speculative doctrineiy obscu- 
rity must be unavoidable, because they must treat of sulfjeets 
above the reach of our comprehensions: which neitliercyf 
has seen, nor ear heard, nor has entered into the heart of 
man to conceive; and therefore no power <^an impart to us 
clear and explicit ideas of such things without first bestowing 
on us new faculties and new senses; that is, without the total 
alteration of our natures. But what is most of all eztraoii» 
dinary is, tliat it must be likewise to a certain degree ob- 
scure in its practical and moral precepts; and this from i^ 
I'cason not the less valid for having never before been insistei 
on; which is, from the necessity of moral evfl: that is^ ainee 
God, as has been shewn, was obliged by necesnty to admit 
n)ora1 evil into the creation, he must probaUy be oUiged, 
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hf the same necessity^ to snffbr it ia some degree to con* 
tinae; and therefore eanaot inforee the miiversal praetioe of 
▼irtae by laws so explieit> by threats and promises so f^aringt 
by commands so ineontestably of diTine authoiityf as 
admit of no doubt; for these would be so absolutely irre* 
^ifltible as at once to eradicate all human yfcey which has al* 
ready been proved to have been i^mitted only from the im* 
poasibility of its exclusion without the introduction of greater 
eyQiy or the loss of superior good. If omnipotence could not 
prevent the existence of moral evil (y the original formation 
«f man, totally to extirpate it by revelation^ would be to coun- 
teract his own wiscy though incomprehensible designs; and 
tberefore a divine revelation can never be a regular body of 
practical institutes, dear and perspicuous, fk^ce from aQ 
danlits and altercations, inforced by perpetual miracIeSf by 
>iiible and immediate rewards and punishments. 

It must also want policy; that is, it can never jnrescribe 
politieal rules by which mankind can be conducted in the goi* 
"▼emment of nations, or their preteyided rights of war and 
peace, because all these affairs being incapable (as has been 
iliewn) of being carried on by any other means than those oi 
tioience, fraud, and corruption; a divine revelation cannot 
posnUy give any directions about them; because all such 
mast be necessarily incopsistent either with virtue or with 
praetle%bility.* 

If a divine revelation can give no laws for the manage? 
BMat of civH government, much less can it institute any new 
pdides peculiar to itself, under the names of spiritual <Hr ee* 
dedastieal; all which must necessarily be administered. If 
adauaistered by man, by the same unjustiflable methods as 
ethers, widi tiiis additional inconvenience, that they coul^ 
aerer be justly resisted. God cannot therefore, I anprehendy 
delegate spiritual power to man, without patronizing aU. that 

* That f>, ctceordtftir ^o our authcr^s plaa rfgovemnunt^ 
vihich t^ adapted to the monarchical syrtenu 
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Tiolencei CAiruptioiit and iniquity, vhich must result iron 
it*and without vliieh eo power in Uie hands of men cm be- 
exercised over men. 

But most of all impossible it must be tliat a divine and 
human goremmcnt should subsist togethrr in the same soci- 
ety. for they must immcdiatclv clash: and whenever that 
happens, the least spark of divine authority, if really divine, 
must infallibly consume all human power, and destroy all 
eiYil government whiitcvcr. 

Ijastly, it must vcvy soon lie e.i. t-upteil* andfi-om that cor- 
ruption Ih! productive of the most miieliievous effects. 

For instance, when a divine revelatiim is first cominuni- 
caied to mankind, it inual be i-eceivcd (if received at all) be- 
cause its precepts arc approved, and ils autliority beliered; 
and all tliose nations wiio thus approve the one, and believe 
the other, must esteem it both their interest and their dnty 
to eueoui-agc and siipisoi-t iL Tiiis tliey can efi^by no 
other m -ans than by graitin;; peculiar privileges to all who 
profess it, by forming fi'om it tlieir national reli^on, and 
public wonhip, and by maintaining an order of men t* 
preach that religion, and minister that worship to the peo- 
ple; all which amounts to a national establishment. Now 
the moment any religion becomes national, or estaUishedt 
its purity must cerlninly lie IohI, because it is th^g 
bto to keep it uneonneeied with men's interests.* i 
nceted, it must inevitably be perverted by tljei^ 
temporal advantages arc annexed to any rcligi f 
they will be sure to call in all those who havt 
all: knaves will cmbmce it for the sake of 1^ 
will follow them for the sake of fashion; and v 
in luefa hands, omnipotence itself can never preij 
rity. That very oi-der of men. who are maiiitdned~l 
port its interests, will sacrifice them to their own; and be- 
ing in the sole poi»e <i>io:i of all its promises, and all its ter- 
rors, and havlug the i«iidei-nes<t of childhood, the weakness 
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i>f age, and the ignorance of the vulgar to work upon; I say^ 
these men^ Tested with all these powers, yet being but men, 
will not fail to convert all the mighty influence they must de- 
rive from them to the selfish ends of their own avarice an4 
ambition, and co'isequently to the total destruction of its ori- 
ginal purity: from it they will lay claim to powers whieh it 
netrer d;islgicd them, and to possessions to which they have 
no right; to make good these false pretensions, false liisto- 
ries will be foiled, and fabulous ti-aditions invented; ground- 
less terrors will be flung out to operate on supei*stition and 
timidit)^; ci'ccds and articles will be contrived to confound 
all reason, and tests imposed to sift out all who have honesty 
or coui'age enough to resist these unwan*an table eucroach- 
menls. Devotion \nll be turned into farce and pageantry, to 
captivate men's ejes, that their pockets may with more fa- 
•iUty be invaded: they will convert piety into superstition, 
'' zcaI into rancour, and this religion, notwithstanding aU its 
divinity, into diabolical malevolence. By degrees knaves will 
join them, fools believe them, and cowards be afraid of them; 
and having gained so considerable a part of the world to 
their interests, they will erect an independent dominion 
among themselves, dangerous to the liberties of mankind, 
and representing all those who oppose their tyranny as 
God's enemies, teach it to be meritorious in his sight to per- 
secute them in this world, and damn them in another. Hence 
most arise luerarchies, inquisitions, and popery; for popery 
is but the consummation of that tyranny which every religi- 
ous system in the hands of men is in perpetual pursuit of, 
and whose principles they are all ready to adopt whenever 
tliey are fortunate enough to meet with its suceoss. 

Thus, sir, if I mistake not, I have suiBciently, though 
concisely, answered that most abstruse and important ques- 
tion. Whence came erilf and proved, that all the evils we 
feel, and all which we see around us, derogate not in the 
Ipast from the wisdom^ power^ or goodness of our creatoi^ 
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bat proceed entiiely from that tobordiiiation whieh is ad 
necessary to tlie happiBesif and ofon to the existenet of the. 
great uk ineon^rehensiUe whole. I hare shewn that all 
•uborduiadeii moit imply imperfeetioii in some beings at 
other; and that all imperfeetion must eonsist in the absenee 
of oomparatiTe goodf or the admission of positive evil, I 
hate diewn that most of the evils we usually complain ot 
are of the first kind; the want only of those perfections we 
tee others enjoyy or imagine infinite power might have be«- 
etowed upon oundvcs; whieh are therefore in fact no evila 
«t all; that those of the latter sort, or ' positive evils» are 
such as from the nature of things must intrude themselvee 
into all creation, and therefore that omnipotence can do no 
more than make choice of that system which admits thi^ 
fewest; being obliged by the imperfection of all created be« 
ings, the untractableness of matter, and some incomprehen- 
sible connection between good and evil, happiness and misetjt 
to admit both. Or to ^ve existence to neither. I have like* 
wise shewn that moral evil may have its necessity and utility^ 
as well as natural; at least, that if natural evils are neces- 
sary, moral ones are expedient; that though the essence of 
all moral evil consists in the production of natural, yet it 
may have some collateral tendency to good; and that the 
wicked, whilst they are justly punished for the miseries 
which they occasion^ may probably, by tliat very guilt and 
punishment, some way remotely contribute to universal 
happiness. T have shewn that if natural and moral evils 
could not be prevented, the existence of political and reli- 
gious evils must of course be unavoidable, tliey being but 
the certain consequences of the other: that all human govern- 
ment must be in the highest degree imperfect, and big with 
all manner of evils, being the dominion of ignorant and 
wicked creatures over each other; that no power whatever 
can give a perfect religion to so imperfect a creature as 
man; that, was he capable of once receiving a perfect reli» 
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]/jionf it is not possible he could long retain it: beeftAio^ if tC 
tenld be kept entirely separate from his worldly interests^ it 
would soon be neglected, and perish in oblirion; and, ff it 
>ras not, such a connection would ^ckly corrupt its purity^ 
and destroy its essenocf so that national establishments 
Would be necessary for its support, and yet faifaUibly produe- 
tiye of its destruction. ^Fhat all these evils proceed not 
irom wrong dispositions or accidentJal causes, but singly aikd 
solely from the imperfection of man; and yet that in the 
gradation from infinite perfection to absolute nothing, thei^ 
must be one rank occupied by such a creature as man, with 
all his imperfections about him; that these imperfeetions 
must be annexed to his situation, and adhere to CTcry thing 
that relates to him, to his happiness, to his morals, to hh 
government, and to his religion: that, in like manner^ all 
other created beings must have evils and imperfections pecu- 
liar to their stations and proportioned to their inferiority; 
notwithstanding all which, there is as much good, and as 
little evil in the universal system, as the nature of creation 
vnll admit of; and that therefore it is a work equal to what 
we might expect from the operations of infinite benevolence 
Joined with infinite power. 

Mni of t^ inquiry into the nature and origin of eviL 

BESIARKS. 

We have little to add to the observations already made 
OD the foregoing work. We see much in it to admirtf, and 
Tory little which in our humble opinion, is deserving of cen- 
sure. M hat we most disapprobate are sentiments, which 
though congenial with arbitary governments, are in opposi- 
tion to the genius of our political institutions, and the sjnrit 
of liberty. In monarchies, it is no doubt for the interest and 
safety of the government to debase the minds of the general 
mass of the people through ignorance, in order to render 
them fit instrume Its of tyranny; whereas in republics a ge- 
neral diflusiou of linowlcd^o is perhaps the only ssUeguard 
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Ibr the itilnlity and existenee of the govennneiit. We haye 
lately perased a review of this woriL by the eelefarated Dr. 
Johason. It was to be expeeted that the free and liberal 
manner in whieh Mr. Jenyns has written upon 8idjeets» 
that {HJesteraft had represented as awfnl and sacred, and up- 
on whieh it had established certain orthodox opinionSf con- 
trary to which it was profane to think, would meet with oen- 
sure jfrom so bigotted and severe a oritie. The Doctor how- 
ever was constrained to give due praise to our author's itilcy 
as well as to many of his sentiments. Among those that he 
condemns, is one in the letter on the evils of imperf ectlony 
page 84, in whieh we fully concur; and being persuaded that 
our readers will also approbate the criticism, we iBsert it 
for their perusal. 

The passage is as follows: '< Ignorance or the want of 
knowledge and literature, the appointed lot of all bom to po- 
verty, and tbe drudgeries of life, is the only opiate capabia 
of infusing that insensibility which can enable them to en- 
dure the miseries of the one, and the fatigues of the othier. 
It is a cordial administered by the gracious hand of Plrovi- 
dence; of which they ought not to be deprived Iqr an ill- 
judged and improper education. It is tbe basis of all siiIm^ 
dination, the support of society, and the privilege of indivi* 
duals." 

DOCTOR Johnson's remarks. 

« Whatever knowledge is superfluousy in irremediaUe po- 
verty, is hurtful, but the difficulty is to determine when po- 
verty is irremediable, and at what point superfluity begins. 
Gross ignorance every man has found equally dangerous 
with perverted knowledge. Men left wholly to their appe- 
tites and tlicir instincts, with little sense of moral or religi- 
ous obligation, and witli very faint distinctions of right and 
wrong, can never be safely employed or confidently trusted: 
they can be honest only by obstinacy, and diligent only by 
compulsion or caprice. Some instruction, therefore^ is 
cessary, and much perhaps may be dangerous* 
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Tlioagh it should be granted that those who are loQi l# 
fffterty and drudgery should not be deprived by an tfiipro|iflr 
tiueation of the opkUe of ignorance, eren this eoneessioa 
will not be of much use to direet our practicey unless it be 
determined who are those that are ftorti to poverty. To e^r 
tmil irreversible poverty upon generation after generation^ 
fMily because the ancestor happened to be poor^ is in itself 
emely if not unjust, and is wholly contrary to tho maxims of 
« commercial nation, which always suppose and promote a 
rotation of property, and offer every individual a ehance of 
mending his condition by his diligence. Those who commur 
aioate literature to the son of a poor man, consider him as 
one not bom to poverty, but to the necessity of deriving a 
better fortune from himself. In this attempt as in otherSf 
■uny fail, and many succeed. Those that fail will feel tiieir 
flrisery more acutely; but since poverty is now confessed to 
te Bueha calamity as cannot be borne without the opiate of 
liiieiisibility, I hope the happiness of those whom education 
enables to escape from it, may turn the balance against that 
exaeeriM^tion which the others suffer. 

I am always afnud of determining on the side of envy or 
eniriiy. The privileges of edueation may sometimes be im- 
properiy bestowed, but I shall always fear to with-hold them^ 
list I shouH be yielding to the suggestions of pride^ while I 
pertude myself that I am following the maxims of policy; 
wmi aader the appearance of salutary restraints, should be in- 
dnlging the lust of dominion, and that malevoknco which 
4aUgiits in seeing others depressed.? 
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(^Concluded from page 262.) 

VUOBEDOM AKD ABULTERV. 

IF any of your women be guilty of inrhoredonif prodne* 
tbiwr witnesses from among you against them^ and ii thej 
liaar witness against them^ imprison them in sepaaate apart* 
ments 'until death release them* or God afibrdeth them a 
way to eieape. Chap. iv. toL i, p. 95. 

As to those who accuse women of imputation of whore- 
domy and produce not four witnesses of the fact, seoni^ 
fhem with fourseoro stripes, and reeeive not their testimony 
fbrever; for such are infamous prevaricators: ezoepdng 
those who shall afterwards repent, and amend: for unta mek 
Irill God be gracious and merciful. They who shall aeeai% 
wives of adultery, and shall have no witnesses ihfgeot 
themselves, the testimony which shall be required off 
one of them shall be, that he swear four times hy God^ that 
he speaketh the truth: and the fifth time that he impreeato 
the curse of Godson him, if he be a liar. And it shall avert 
the punishment from the wife, if she swoar four tim^s faj 
God that he is a liar; and if the fifth time she imprecate 
the wrath of God on her, if he speaketh the trath.'^ 
Chap, xxivy vol. ii. p. iss, 

* In ease both swear, the matins oath discharges himfrtna 
the imputation and penalty of slander; and the womatCn oolft 
frees her from the imputation and penalty of advUeryz but 
though the woman do swear to her innocaiee, yet the marriage 
is actually voidf or ought to be declared void by the judge; he* 
cause it is not Jit tliey should continue together after they 
have comfi to these ea^tremities. Jallalo 'ddin^? 
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ItEMARKS* 

In Sale's preliminary disoanne, we jRind tliB foUoirinf 
observations : 

« There being some passages in the Koran which are etaw 
tradictorj, the mohammedan doctors obviate any difficult 
from thence, by the doctrine of abrogation: for tliey say^ that 
Grod in the Koran commanded several things whieh were 
for good reason afterwards revoked and abrogated. 

Passages abrogated aro distinguished into three Idndf: 
the first 9 where the letter and sense are both abrogated; the 
8e<*ond9 where the letter only is abrogated, but the sense re- 
iBains; and the third, where the sense is abrogated, thonght 
tlie letter remains^ 

Of the second kind is a verse called the verse of stodingf 
wliieli according to the tradition of Omar afterward iHialHy 
wms extant while Mohammed was living, though it be not now 
to be found. The words are these: '^ Abh<Hr not your parents^ 
ibr this would be ingratitude in you. K a man and wonuui 
of reputation commit adultery, ye shall stone them both; it ia 
n jponishment ordained by God; for God is mighty and wise*'' 

Prelim. Disc. $ iii* p. 87. 

ply the laws of Moses the crime of adultery was also, 
pjonished by stoning the guilty to death. Christians^ although 
tlMy profess to believe in the divine authority of the law» 
pretend that it was abrogated at the coming of Christy not- 
withstanding he himself expressly said that he « came not to 
destroy the law, but to fulfil if How the orthodox solvo 
this difficulty, we know not.* We musty however^ observif 

* Jesus Christ horeeoar, on a case of the abofoe nohcre'^ 
tdng suhmitUd to htm, as on many other occasions, had re- 
coiirsf tofnesstfin order to avoid the persecution of the Jews. 
Be said to those i^ho accused a woman in thetcmipk, <« He that 
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thtttthero appears to us a vast disproportion between this 
crime and its punishment. To sitj^, that the inflietion of 
Bueh a pimishmeHty though improper aow, livas. just, at the 
time it is said to have been eomniandedy is an insult to com- 
mon sense; because, in the eye of reason, that M'hich ivas mo- 
j*aI1y wrong in one age or nation, must remain so forever; 
and although eiFCumstanees may vary the degrees of tui*pir 
tude attached to the bi*eacli of a moiiil obligation, yet it cao 
by no means be s;ud, that ti^p act alluded to could with pro^ 
priety be considered moi*e criminal among a semi-l)ai'barous 
jieople, than among a nation in a state of civilization. M'hj 
laws emanating fi-om a just and meit'iful God, should be 
more cruel and vindictive tluui those formed by man, seems 
to us an inexplicable pamdox. In our opinion there ' are 
many passages in what is called holy tvrilf that bear uo in- 
ternal evidence of divinity, and ought long since to have 
been*expunged. The light of science and knowledge has dis- 
sipated tlie clouds of ignorance and supci*stition, which enve- 
loped the human mind at the time of tlieir first publication. 
The childish story of the witch of Kodor, and the tescty 
whieh says, ** Ye shall not suRer a witeh to live,'' have 
caused tlie cruel toi-ture and death of thousands of innocent 
women. The malediction of Noah o gainst the posterity of 
liis son Ham* for a trifling fault in him, and the fable of the 
murder of Abel by Cain, whieh, as the story relates, drew 

15 without sin among j/om, Id him first cast a stone at her — 
•And t/iq/ which heard it, being convicted by their own eon* 
science^ went out oue by one, beginning at the eldest, even 
unto tlie last" John vii, 1. 

It may be considjtred somewhat remarkable, that peopb 
should thus unnecessarily convict themsetves; but it is immate-* 
rial whetlier tlie oftore be a parable, or a literal fact. It no 
ioubt points out tlie course which justice would reqmre to t^' 
taken in such a case. 
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down the curse of the Allnighty iq^n the latter and'Ins pos- 
terity, are quoted in justification of the most savage tarbari^ 
ti::a committed upon the peo^e of Africa. 

'< Oh / cursed hunger of pernicious goldf 
What bands of faith can impious lucre hoUf^* 

Innocent nonsense, inteirmixed with sound principles of 
ethics in religion, with a view to adapt it to the taste of the 
mass of mankind, maybe pardonable; but when dogmas in di- 
rect opposition to the fundamental principles of moral virtue^ 
are inculcated as divine, there is just cause of complaint; 
and wc seriously advise our doctors of divinity, after the ex- 
ample of the Mahometan doctors, without delay, to revise 
both the former and latter will, as recorded in the seripturos 
of the old and new Testaments.] 

WOMEN. 

O men, fear your liord, who hath created yon out of one 
man, and out of him created his wife, and from them two 
hath multiplied many men and women: and fear (xod by 
whom ye beseech one another; and respect women who have 
borne you, for God is watching over you. Chap. iv« vol. i. p. 92. 
Tho honest women are obedient, careful in the absenee 
of their husbands, for that God' preserveth themf by com- 
mitting them to the care and protection of the men. But 
those whose perverseness ye shall be apprehensive of, re- 
buke; and remove them into separate apartments, and chas- 
tise them. But if they shall be obedient unto you, seek not 
an occasion of quarrel against them; for Grod is high and 
great. And if ye fear a breach between the husband and 
-wife, send a judge out of hit family, and a judge out of her 
, fiimily: if they shall desire a reconciliation, God will oaoie 
fhem to agree; for God ia knowing and wise. Ch»p. ir- 
ToL i. p. 101. 
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If Alroman fiiar ill usage or avenion from her haabaadU 
It thall be no erime in them if they agree the matter ami-^ 
caUy between themselTes; for a reeoneiliation is better than 
m separation. Men's souls are naturally inclined to covetous- 
ness; but if ye be kind towards women^ and fear to wrong 
them^ Gtodis well acquainted with what ye do. Te can bj 
no means carry yourselves equally between women in all 
vespeetsy although ye study to do it; therefore turn not from 
a wife with all manner of aversion^ nor leave her like one iu 
suspense: if ye agree and fear to abuse your wives, Ciod is 
gracious and merciful; but if they separate^ God will satisfy 
them both of his abundance; for God is extensive and wise» 
and unto God belongeth whatsoever is in heaven and oa 
earth. Chap. iv. vol. i. p. 119. 

O true believers^ when believing women come unto you 
as refugcesf try them: God well knoweth their faith. And if 
ye know them to be true belicvcrsy send them not back to 
the infidels: they are not lawful for the unbelievei*s to have 
in marriage^ neither are the unbelievers lawful for them. 
But give their unbelieving husbands what they shall have ex- 
pended for their dowers. Nor shall it be any crime in you 
if ye marry them^ provided ye give tliem their dowries. And 
retain not the patronage of the unbelieving women: but de- 
mand back that which ye have expended for the dowry of 
such of your wives as go over to the unbelievers; and let them 
demand back that which they have expended for the dowrj 
of those who come over to you. This is the judgment of 
God which he cstablisheth among you: and Crod is knowing 
and wise. If any of your wives escape from you to the unbe- 
lieversy and ye have your turn by the coming over of any o^ 
the unbelievers wives to you; give to those believers whose 
wives sliall have gone away^ out of the dowries of the latter^ 
so much as they shall have expended for the dowries of the 
former: and fear God in whom yc believe. O prophet, wh^i 
believing women come unto thee and plight their faith unto 
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theOf tiiat they will not associate any thing irith God, nor 
steals nor commit fornication, nor kill their chiUrenf nor 
eome with a calumny which they haTC forged between their 
liands and their feet^ nor be disobedient to thee in that whieh 
ahall be reasonable: then do thou fdight thy faith unto them* 
and ask pardon for them of GhMl: for Crod is inclined to for- 
give, and is merciful: O true believers enter not into friend* 
ship with a people against whom God is incensed: they des« 
pair of the life to come, as the infidels despair of the re8ur«> 
rection of those who dwell in the graves. Chap. lx« voL ih 
p. 433. 

GENERAL PRECEPTS. 

They will ask thee concerning wine and lots: answer^ 
in both there is great sin, and also some things of use unto 
men: but their sinfulness is greater than their use. They 
will ask thee also what they shall bestow in alms: answer^ 
what ye have to spare. Thus God sheweth his signs unto 
ycHi, that peradventure ye might seriously think of this pre» 
sent world, and of the next. Chap. ii. vol. i. p. 39. 

O true believers, devour not usury, doubling it twofold; 
Imtfear God, that ye may prosper: and fear tlie fire which is 
prepared for the unbelievers; and obey Grod and his apostle^ 
that ye may obtain mercy. And run with emulation to ob- 
tain remission from your Lord, and paradise, whose breadth 
eqnalleth the heavens and the earth, which is prepared for 
the godly; who give alms in prosperity and adversity; who 
bridle their anger, and forgive men: for Grod lovcth the bene- 
ficent. And who after they have committed a crime, or 
dealt unjustly with their own souls, i*cmen)Jber God, and ask 
pardon for their sins, (for who forgivcth sins except God?) 
and persevere not in what they have done knowii^ly: their 
reward shall be pai*don from their Lord, and gardens where- 
in rivers flow, they shall remain therein forever: and how 
excellent is the reward of those wUp lal^our! There have al^' 
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ready tieen before you examples of punishment of infiddsn 
therefore go through the earth and behold what hath been 
tlie end of those who accuse God's apostles of imposture. 
Chap. lii. vol. i. p. 79. 

Say, come; I will rehearse tliat which your Lord hath for- 
bidden you; that is to say, that ye be not guilty of idolatry^ 
and that ye shew kindness to your parents, and that ye mur- 
der not your cliildren, for fear lest ye be reduced to porertj:* 
we will provide for you and them; and draw not near unto 
heinous crimes, neither openly, nor in secret. This hath ho 
enjoined you that ye may understand. And meddle not with 
tlie substance of the orphan, otherwise than for the improT» 
ing thereof, until he attain his age of strength; and use a full 
measure, and a just balance. We will not impose a tadi oa 
any soul, beyond its ability. And when ye pronounce judg*' 
ment observe justice, although it be for or against one who 
is near of kin; and fulfil the covenant of God. Chap. ▼. 
ToL i. p. 183. 

Give unto him who is of kin to yon, his due, and also mi- 
to the poor, and tiie traveller. And waste not thy substanee 
profusely: for tlie profuse are brethren of the devils: and the 
devil was ungi'utcful unto his Lord. But if thou turn from 
them, in expectation of the mercy which thou hopes! from 
thy Lord; at least speak kindly unto them. And let not thy 
hand be tied up to thy neck; neither open it with an unbound- 
ed expansion, lest thou become worthy of reprehension, and 
be reduced to poverty. Verily thy Loitl will enlarge the store 
of whom he pleasetli, and will be sparing unto whom he 
pleaseth; fur he knoweth and regardcth his servants. Draw 
not near unto fornication; for it is wickedness, and an evil 
way. Neither slay the soul which God Iiath forbidden you 
to slay, unless for a just cause; and whosoever shall be slain 
ui^ubtly, we have given his heir power to demand satisfac- 
tion; but Icttliem not exceed the bounds of moderati«m» iq 
putting to death tUc murderer in too cruel a vianner, or by 
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Wrenging his fMend's blood on any other than the person vho 
killed him; lince he is assisted bj this law. And meddle not 
ivhh the substance of the orphan, unless it bo to improve it* 
imtil he attain his age of strength: and perfonn your covcn- 
uatt for the performance of your corenant shall be enquired 
into hereafter. And gne full measure when you measure 
OB^t; and weigh with' a just balance. Tlus will be bettev 
and more easy fur determining every man's due. And fol- 
low not that whereof thou bast no knowledge; for the hear- 
ing, and the sight, and the heart, eveiy of these shall be ex- 
amined at the last day. Walk not proudly in the land, for 
thoueanst not cleave the earth, neither shalt thou equal the. 
mountiuns in stature. All tliis is evil and abominable in the 
tight of tliy Lord, These precepts arc a part of the wisdom 
which thy Lord hath revealed unto thee. Chap. xviL vol. ii> 
p. 99, 

Now are the true believers happy; who humble tliem- 
lelves in their prayer, and who eschew all vtun discouHC. and 
vho are doers of alms deeds; and who acquit themselves faith. 
fully of their trust, and justly perform tlieir covenant; and 
who observe their appointed times of prayer. These shall 
be the heirs who shall inherit paradise, they shall continue 
therein for ever. Chap, sxiii. rol. ii. p. ITS. 

Give unto him who is of kin to thee his reasonable due; 
and also to the poor, and the stsanger this is better for those 
who seek tlie face of God; and they shall prosper. Whatever 
^e shall give in usury, to be an increase of men's substance, 
diall not be increased by the blessing of God; but whatever 
ye shall ^ve in alms for God's sake,t)icy shall receive atwo* 
fitld raward. Chap. xxx. vol. ii. p. 358. 

Whatever things are given you, they are the provision of 
this present life: but the reward which is with God is better, 
and more durable, for those who believe and put their trust 
in their Lord, and who avoid heinous and filthy crimes, and 
when thsy are aagiy, fo^re; and who hearke-a imto their 
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liordy mod are constant at prayer, and whose afflun am dE- 
reeted by consultation amonf^ themselTes, and who give alma 
oot of what wc have bestowed on them; and who, when an in- 
jniy is done them, avenge themselves, (and the retaliatioB 
of evil ought to be an evil proportionate thereto:) but 1m 
who fbrgiveth* and is reconciled unto hiscnemy, shall recelfa 
his reward from God; for he loveth not the unjust doen. 
And whosoever shall avenge himself after he hath been in- 
jured; as to tliese, it is not lawful to punish them for it: but it 
is only lawful to punish those who wrong men* andaotinso* 
lently in the earth against justice; these shall sulTer a grier- 
ous punislimeut. And whosoever bearcth injuries palientfy» 
and foffriveth. verily this is a necessary work. And thou 
shalt s'-v* t]>/* tiui^odiy, who shall say, when they behold the 
punishment prepared for theni, is tliere no way to retmn 
back i^ito the world? And thou shalt see them exposed onto 
hell fire; dejected because of the ignomy they shall undergo; 
they shall look at the fire sideways, and by stealth: and the 
true believers shsdl say, verily the losers are tliey who liav« 
lost their own souIs« and their families, on the day of resur- 
rection: shall not the ungodly continue in eternal torment? 
They shall have no protectors to defend them against (3od: 
Hearken unto your Lord* before the day come which God 
will not keep Imck; ye shall have no refuge on that day, nei- 
ther shall ye be able to deny your sins. But if those to whom 
thou preai^hest,- turn aside from thy admonitions, verily we 
have not sent thee to be a guardian over them: thy duty is 
preaching only. It is not fit for man tliat God should speak 
unto him othenvise tlian by private revelation, or from be* 
hind a viel, or by his sending of a messenger to reveal, bj 
ids permission, that which he pleaseth; for he is high and 
wise. Chap. xlii. vol. ii. p. 35^. 

Verily man is ci*eated extremely impatient: when evil 
touchetli him, he is full of complaint; but when good befal- 
leth him, he bceometh niggardly: except those Mho are de^ 
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*w«(ly given* mnd who peneyere in tlieir pwy gri j and thoM 
«f whose substance ndue and certain portioa it seadj to Imi 
^yen unto liim who asketht and liini who i» ibrbidden hj 
thame to ask: and those who sincerely belieye the daj off 
iodgmenty and who dread the punishment of their Lord: (tar 
there is none secure from the punishment of their Lord) and 
who akitain from the carnal Itnowledge of women other thaa 
tlieir wiyesy or the slaves which their ri^t hands possess; 
(for as to them they sliall be blameless; but whoever covetr 
eth any woman beside thcse^ they are transgressors) an4 
those who faithfully keep what they are entrusted withf and 
their covenant; and who are upright in their testimonies» and 
who carefully observe the requidte rites in their prayem 
ihese shall dwell amidst gardens highly honoured. Chap. Luu 
vol. iL p. 4^9« 



MANDATUM 

9f (he Arch Bishop and Bishops of (ht Bonutn CothoUa 

Church in the UnUed States. 

yfe I'ecord the following extraordinaiy expose and man^ 
^fate of the Catholic bishops of this country^ as a solema 
"Warning to the citizens of the United States, against all 
^iirch establishments whatever, and particularly against 
4]iat of the Roman Catholic, the machinery and machina- 
'tions of which are so well calculated to darken the understand- 
ings of men, and whose chiefs have scrupled at no means for 
Use attainment of power and dominion from the days of their* 
pufed predecessor Peter, to the present time, who set then 
memorable examine in the affair of Annaniaa an4 hifk 

* dots. Chap. V. 
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%V£ the undcrsignedy by divine permismanf and with theftp^ 
probation of the Uojy Sec, Arch-Bishop and Bishops oJT 
'OQrfC8pe6tivc Dioceses. 

To our beloved hrcihrent grace and i^eaee from 4ioi out 
Jaihery and from the Lord Jesus ChrisL 

THE inaiij outitigcs committed against the person of 
our cliief pastor Pius the Tth, the vicar of our Lord Jesus 
Christy in the government of his church; and Ihe invasion of 
the patrimony of the Holy See, havo. been long known to 
youf our beloved brethivn, and excited in your bi'casts senti- 
ments of deep afilictiouy and indignation. The acts of ag- 
gi*ession wei*e not only unprovoked, but, to avert them, our 
holy father employed all means of forbearance) moeknesSf 
paternal admonition, charitable vcmonstrancesy and even eon- 
•descension as far as his conscience and duty would allow hinit 
thus evincing bis sincere desii*e to presene peace, unity and 
true religion in the whole flock committed to his charge-^ 
But'fruitless 'were his endeavours to restrain violeneey and 
infuse principles of J uhticc. The work of oppression went on 
to its cousummationy in defiance of all law, natural and di- 
vine. After suttcring with that placid constancy, whieh 
only the (lod of fortitude could inspii*e9 the most disrespect- 
ful and insulting ti-eatment. and being stripped of the domi- 
nions, which Lad been held by his predecessors for mort 
than a thouiiand }eiU's>« to the imminse benefit of the chris- 
tian world, he was first miidc a prisoner within the walls of 
his own palace, and then, as was his immediate and holy pre- 
decessor of 1)lessed memory Pius the 6th, forcibly dragged 
away from the chair of St. Peter, and tlie sacred ashes of th^ 
Apostles; he is detained in a foreign land, as a prisoner, and 
d<'han*ed from communicating to his pastoral care and solici* 
tude. Thus has divine. providence peimitted him to diinkof 
hat eup, and share in those sufierin;^. of which the first of 
Ills predecessors. St. Peter, and many after him^ had so Iva^ 
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• piiHion; to the end, that tlieir constaneyf in Tesisting the 
itaipiety of the enemies of Jesus Christ might be as eonspieu^ 
•us as their high rank in the ehureh of God; and that their 
public testimony for the honour of his saored person and re» 
ligion might confound, and ieaye without excuse the malevOi^ 
lenoe or ignorance of tliose men^who continue to calumniate 
the bisliops of Rome^ as corrupters, of the faith and worship 
of God the Father 9 and his blessed Son^ the SaTiourof man«> 
kind, for whose sake so many of them sacrificed their libertj 
and tlieir lives. 

But) though the church is gloriAed by their meritorious 
suffering, it is not less the duty of all its members, during 
the oppression of our common Father, to oS^rup our fervent 
prayer for his deliverance from the power of his enemies^, 
that he may freely and efficaciously exercise for the advan- 
tage of our souls, his important pastoral duties. AYlien 
8t» Peter, Prince of the Apostles, was east into prison by the 
impious Herod, and loaded with chains, the primitive chris- 
tians regarded it as a common calamity, and prayer was 
vuiAtwUhoul ceasing f by ilie churchy to God for him. Acts, 
chap. 12, V. 5. Tlu^ir prayers were graciously heard, and 
an angel of the Lord stood by him — and the chains fell off 
J[rom his hands, v. 7.. 

Encouraged by their example and success,, let us beseech 
tiie Mmighty Founder^ Preserver and continual Protector of 
Ids ehureh, to manifest his-power in these our days as here- 
tofore, by delivering our chief pastor out of the hands of his 
enemies, and restoring peace and tranquillity, so that he and 
•ther pastors under him, may again every where and in all 
freedom minister to their respective flocks in all holy things. 
To render our prayers acceptable before God, they must pro- 
ceed from penitential hearts, deeply humiliated by a sense of 
their past transgressions, fully resolved to follow no more 
their sinful lusts, and disorderly affections, and filled with an 
assurance of obtaining mercy and favour, through the me* 
rits of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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'Whereforef on eveiy Sanday and festival, either inmiedit' 
jitely before mass or sennonf the respective pastors shall re* 
«ite the 120th Psalm with prayers: and all Priests» at fhm 
daily edebration of mass, besides the proper eolleets, riiall 
add that for the Pope, as in the missal-— Dfua omnium JS 
ddium pastor et rector, &c. These direetions are to be ob- 
Mnred till farther notice. 

Bfay the grace of Cod, through Jesua Christf and that 
peaeOf which the world cannot giYc, remain always with yoi^ 
Baltimore, Nov. 15, 1810. 

JOHN, Arch-Bishop of BaUimore, 
MICHAEL, Bishop of PhOadelplUa, 
JOHN, Bisliop of Boston, 
BENEDICT JOSEPH, Bishop of Babri^ 
Town. 



K0TE*««On Sunday the f 8th ult. public prayers were of- 
fered up in the Roman Catholic ciiureh in Quebec, for thie 
deliverance of his holiness the Pope, from the captivity in 
which he is at present held by the French government. On 
fhis occasion a mandatum from the BisIiop was also ready 
•njoining similar prayers in all the Roman churchetf 
ftrooghont the diocese* 

RES^IARKS. 

It IHiii boen a striking characteristic of the church off 
ttome ^o stir up wars and contentions among nationst parti- 
cularly whenever the supremacy of the Pope is called in 
question. This fact is too well established by history to ad- 
mit of any oavilUng on the subject. No frauds, no cruelticB 
liave appeared too enormous to check the ambitious strides of 
^is chui*ch. YHiere it has full sway, protestants, or as the/ 

denominated by the members of ibis holy mother Aureli^ 
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iMWttcfly are considered no better than dogs, wortkjr of ths 
tttmost eontUDielyf racks and tortures here, and after death to 
be given oyer to a yengeful God, to be tormented to all leter* 
liity* For what? for denying the infallibility of the Pope» 
To such a pitch haTc the priests of this religion instigated 
the fanaticism of ignorance, that the silent tomb has been 
outraged for rictims, to glut the maliec of its fell revenge.* 

Is this the way to promote peace and good will among 
Ben? Has it not excited the worst passions of the hnmaB 
lieart, and converted the fair face of nature into scenes of 
liorror and devastation? How has the simplicity and purity 
of the religion of Christ been perverted in the hands of pow^ 
^r! Christ declared that his kingdam wot not of this worU; 
Imt Popesy who pretend to be his disciples, claim it as theirs. 
Even the person called Saint Pfeter, soon after the death of 
him master, discovered an inordinate passion for nnrighteous 
hiere; and in the furtherance of his designs, two unfortunate 
trietiAis fell a sacrifice. Poor Annanias and his wife, for at- 
tempting to save a little of their property from the grasp of 
this tyrant, were without remorse doomed to death. 

It is stated tlmt they prevaricated with Peter respecting 
the priee received for their land?, in consequence of which 
lie eharges them of having b^ed to tiie Holy Qhostf and unto 
Bod. It was Peter, and not the Holy Ghost or God who in- 
terrogated them on this business; and therefore if they lyed at 
all^ they lyed unto Pteter. It is common for religious demo«< 

* Jin JlfRfrican master of a vessel informed the writer^ 
that having lost his mate at Mw-OrleanSf while in possession 
^ihe Spaniards 9 his friends buried him privately in the corn- 
mum hurial-groundf and that some Catholic fanatics dug up, 
^md mutilated the dead bodyt and afterwards left it exposed 
in thefleMs; because the last remains of a heretic were deemed 
mnworthy to moulder in the same enclosure with that of a true 
^ftilirrcr. 
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gogoes to impoieitheir upri dkoit vipon Am ignormtftllkin^ 
ers as the word of Gfod» and to represent their enemies a»^ 
God*s enemies. Thas these bishops in the -above expose de* 
nominate those who oppose the power of the Pope* the en^ 
mtes of Jesus Christ* Among people of eommon nnderstandl . 
ingf this cant now excites only the smile of contempt. We 
have particularly noticed a prominent act of Peter* faeeanse- 
he is represented as the original head of the -Catholic chureh^^ 
and because it is from him that the Popes pretend to deriTe 
their authority, and to ground their eoadact. upon his 
example. We shall now proceed to make a few commenta 
upon this awful manifesto. These bishops state, <• that the 
present Pope^ Pius the 7th, has been stripped of the domi* 
nions which had been held by his predecessors for more than 
a thousand years, to the immense benefit of the cliristian 
world." If wars, if massacres and assassinations, if the dwi 
geons and racks of the inquisition, if tyitmising over the' 
consciences of men, if extorting from the mouth of labour 
its hard earnings, to pamper Popes, their bishops, prieati: 
and nuns,* can be said to be beneficial to mankind, the bisii- 
ops arc cori'cct in their declaration. But if these arc real 
evils, their pi'emises arc false, and their attempts to impose 
tlicm upon the world as truths, abominably wioked. «He 
was," they say, « forcibly dragged away from the chair of 
Bt. Peter, and the sacred ashes of the apostles." As to the 
chair of Peter, if he left one, and the ashes of the apostlesy 
if they have been preserved, which is doubtful, we in*esume 
that Buonapaile would have no objection to send them after 
the Pope, sliould he request it. But it is not the old chair ot 
Peter, nor these ashes, that the Pope and his bishops are se 
anxious about. Their affections ai-e placed upon power and 
dominion, earthly riches, which contribute to the gratified- 
Uon of sense, to entice the soul from the pursuit of spiritual 

* " To count their beads^ to live in cloisters damp. 
To feast and pray, and trim tlit midniglU lamp/* 
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ifgnuets; and, as Buoniqnrte justly obs^nresy to disqualify 
-them for the perfornianee of their pastoral duties.* 

As an inoitement to praver in the present ease^ the faish- 
ops tell us of what happened to the Frince of the ApostleSf 
as they stile hiui* St. P^ter, when under similar eircum- 
ataneesf with Pius the 7th. Thatf in eonsequenee of the con- 
tinual prayers of the ehurehy an angel appeared to him^ and 
released him from prison. The book from which they ex- 
tract tiiis account, states, that when the angel and Feter at' 
rrved at the iran gate that Uadeth into the city, U opened to 
them frf his aum ateord. This is an extravagant story^ and 
not confirmed by history; whicli is all we shall say about it» 
Tlie circumstance however happened at a time when angels 
mresaid to have been more in the habit of interfering with 
the afiairs of men, than at present; in fhct, latterly it appears 
that they have left mankind to manage their own business 
in their own way, and, as it seems, much to their advantage. 
At any rate, we will venture to assert, that the prayers of 
all the Catholic priests in Christendom, from this time till 
doomsday, will not induce a single angel to volunteer his ser* 
Tieesto reinstate the Pope, in the possessions of his lands; 
and fhrthermore, tliat not one of these bishops expects it* 
'Why then all this hypocrisy and cant? what purpose can it 
answer^ but to excite the resentment of the papists of this 
oonntry Against a power with which the United States are in 
peaee? This interference in the cause of the Pope, with which 
we have no concern^ is extremely impertinent and reprehen- 

* <« The Friars say they possess nothing'^ whose then art 
the lands Ihn/ hold? not thdr superior's, he vowed poverty as 
weU as they. Jfliose then? To answer this, it was decreed 
ihey should say it was the Pope's. Jind why must the FrioTM 
ie more per/Vct than tlie Fopc himsel/f^^ tajbls tau. 
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flible.* How ridiculouB to require these poor prieell to ft^ 
cite every Sunday^ the 130th Psalm^ (wheh spoika qf dmrp 
arrow8 of the mighty with eoaU of Jumper) as a speli to 
frighten Buonaparte from his purpose; when it is well Iuiowb 
tliat he sees through the cheat, and demises the thnatf 
Why should they be oUiged continually to pray to God tm 
Increase the store of a man, whose salary now anuniBts'to 
tiie enormous sum of SS6f6&6 dollars per annum? "Whilst 
there are so many drafts on the Almighty hj prayert obo 
would think it prudent for each individual to confine liis po- 
titions more to personal beneiits. The Popo has no need of 
onr prayers; his condition is infinitely superior to that off 
those who are here commanded to pray for him. Iff the Cii» 
tholle religion be the only way to salvation^ and the ^tatlb^ 
cnce of the Pope be necessary to its preservadotty there eaa 
be no doubt but that the Supreme Being will have him in his 
holy keeping; and in his hands it is best to leave him* 

Wc cannot conclude without again reminding those hi* 
t«Iiops of Christ's declaration^ that his feti^dom woe mot qf 
this world; and furthermore^ that he strictly eigoined mpem 
111:) disciples* meekness, humility and resignation; and partik- 
eularly to submit to the ruling powers, denouncing the se- 
verest punishment to those who resist. In his time then 
were no Popes« Archbishops or Bishops; and although bmb 
then generally had but one naract by which they were knovnb 
without any pedantic addition; for a man at this tune to make 
his signature with one name, and subjoin a pompons titloy 
vours a little of pride and ostentation. For instance, we 
now told of a John, Archbishop of Baltimore. We summso 
this means John CarroU. And this John, not content to con- 

^ << Amsterdam admits of all religions but papists; and U 
is on this account the papists f rvherever they (fre, hare atuMier 
kiug nl llome; all other religions are subject to the present elates 
nml Imve sw prince clsewhereJ^' Sslden's DiscouBSBSr 
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ilfie himself to his own churchf assumes the title of AMb- 
bishop of all Baltimore. What a pattern of ehriatian meek- 
Bess and humility ! 

Vide alterem partcHu 

Vfe shall now present our readers with the deeree off 
Buonaparte, dispossessing- the Pbpe of his temporal power, 
with his reasons for so doing, and leave them to judge of til* 
propriety of the transaetion. What may have been the soh- 
sequent eonduet of the Pope, and how he has been disposed 
of in eonsequenee, we know not; for although he eouM 
preaeh patienoe and resignation to otherSf we presume he has 
proved rather restive under restraint himselfl 

BUONAPARTE'S DECREE, 

^ispo98es8ing the Tape of his Ttmperal Fciwer^ 

RoMEy June lOth, 1809. 
This morning, at 10 o*cloeky has been published, in the 
p t i n eip al plaees, at the sound of the artillery of fort Sault* 
Ange, n deeree of bis majesty the emperor and king, whieh 
unites the Slates of the Pope to the Freneh empire. Thia 
bappy ehange has taken place with the greatest tranquility, 
ttad the inhabitants of Rome have manifested great joy and 
m lively aeknowledgment of an event which puts an end to 
all the nneertainties of their political existence. This de- 
eree, dated Arom the imperial camp at Vienna, 17th May, 
1800, is eonoeived as follows ; 

Napoleoit, &c. 
Considering that when Charlemagne, emperor of the 
Freneh, and our august predecessor, presented the bishops of 
Rome with divers tracts of land (contrees,) they were grailt« 
ed to them as feudal tenure, to secure the repose of his sub- 
jects, without Rome having ceased on that a^^uat to make 

a part of his empire: 

40 
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Considmftg thst Mwe that period the unim of the tiro 
poveFBy spiritual and temporal, having beem as it still ia at 
this present day, tlie souree of eontinaai dliseoids; tluvt 4ie 
Pope haying but too often made use of ttie influence of the 
•one, to support the pretensions of the other; and that in eon* 
9^umeo of ity the sjdiritual aSairSf wbieli, by their nature 
^n iomntaUe* are eoafuunded with the ten^Mural^ whio|^ 
^ggn ae^rdiag to eijreuiiist^aeea and the policy of the 
tiiM« 

Caj|.9ideriiigi lastllj', tliat every tUng we liave proposed ta 
fPQoUi^ tlie «|firty of our anniies» the tranquility and ireK 
lipe. of our peoide, tbe dimity and iulegrity of 9ivr e«i]ii)ce 
^ith tlie temporal pretoosioos of the Popes* has been pra- 
posed in vain: 

Vft have d|[^orecd^ and do ^j^ereo as follows: 

Art. 1, The States of the Pope are re-united to the 
French cmpii'e. 

2. The oily of Rowef die first christian see, and so eeki' 
'braled by recollections which she enforeos oa the min^ and 
tho mottumeiita she preserves^ is dodarod aa j^operial, 9^4 
fteo eity« Its govemieent and adaiiaislmtion shaU be legiv* 
lated by a special decree. 

a. ThemoBumeatsofBomaugreatiM^ssdii^lifspfiesei^^ 
and kept up at the expeaee of our treaisury* 

4. The public debt m declared a debt of the OiBire* 

5. The present income of the Pope shall 1^ ft;Memlsd i^ 
two millions of francs^ free from all charges, aadc ttaave.* 

6. Tlie properties and palace of the Pope shallt be sab* 
jected to no impost, jurisdiction^ or vi^it^ a^d sIm^ besides 
enjoy special wnuupti^s. 

7. An extraofdiaaigr consultum shall op the first <|f Juiie 

next*^ take possession^ ifk our aame, of the StKt^s o^ the PO|ie» 

and make the aeeessary airan^^emeats so that tlie coestjUir 

tional goyemmeiULbe w ykfHf oi^Uie fii^of^anHm^ii iS40- 
(Signed) NAPQl.«pfr. 

* 3S6,66« Dollars. 
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Ob the aanie day the extraerdinary ooaialtiUBy iastiiiited 
1^ the preecding.deeree^ addreued the fbUowiiig preeUma- 
tion to the city and Romao states. 

ROMAN89. 

liie ^ill of the greatest heve mMmi y«d to tlie gMUteuii 
phf«. It was just that the first people en eartk AoM Aan 
tlie advantage of its laws and the hMoorief lis tiMMs %rfl>i 
those who in fiimier times preee dtt d it in the pith tf glmyi 
When your ancestors conquered the world, iMh wete tM- 
eounsels of their generosity, and the Ksalts 6f timr gfttry. 

The love of year ptvsperity hasalene ^ietaled the ^Mtm 
of your union. The moment ehosen Ite it^ aaeoiAplirillMHV 
unfolds to yon the notives tliat inspired it. Yma «iiBeeaie a 
part of die French empire at a time when eveiy naeriiee W- 
quired for estaiiUshing it is perfbetedi yon am mdled tb Urn 
triuH^ht witlmit having palrtakeii is tiie daageM* • 

Throw a glanee over tlie annals of ysttr fustinrj^iblpii kdg 
time Ihey eontidn notiiing. but the vtrvitals ot yewttfalbr-^ 
tnnee* 

Tonr natund weakness rendered y<Mi: fbe easjr eeaqnest 
of any warrior intent to cross- tlie Alps. 

United to France, her strength becoaies yours. . All the^ 
evfls whieh resulted from your weakness haife eeased. 

Unhapi^ as a nation, yon were not less so as citizens. 
Tlie wretchedness and unwholesomeness which existed in your 
cities and country, have for a long time back proved, to Eu- 
rope and to yoursdves, thatyonr sovereigns^ divided betvreen 
enfes too opposite found themselves unaUe to j^oeure you 
that felicity you are about to obtain.. 

Romans ! not conquered, but nnitedi feflow eitaaens and 
■ot enslaved, not only our strength becomes yours, bat our 
laws win insure you repose^ as they have insured oarsw 

Whilst by this union you reap every blessing yon were in 
need of, you lose none of those yon possessed. 

Rome eontinues to be the see of the visible head of the 
churchy and the Vatican, richly endowed,, and secure from 
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every ibreigii inflneiieey as well ai above all vain temstriab 
eoouderations, will exhibit religion to the universe move parot 
and surrounded with more splendour. 

Other eases will preserve, in your monuments, the in* 
lieritaBee of your aneient glory; and the acts, the offiipriBg 
of genius^ encouraged by a great man, enriched with all the 
examples and models, shall no longer be constrained to seek 
4BlsQwhere either the opportunity or -the reward of their di- 
vine inspirations. 

. Buehy Bomans, is the future prospect that opens before 
yoOf and of which the extraordinaiy eonsultum is charged to 
yrepare the fonndatioB* 

To guarantee your national debt, enliven your agrieultam 
and artSf improve in every respect your preset destiq^ 1b 
thorC to prevent and dispel the tears which the reform of 
abuses has at many times caused to be shed; sneh are the «w 
i0n, such is the intention of our august sovereign. 

Bomans ! hj seconding our efforts, you may render to 
yourselves more prompt, and to us more easy, the salutaiy 
effects of the task we are charged with for your welfare^ 
which we have much at heart* 
JLome, June 10, 1809. 

(Signed) SALICETTl, JANET. 

The Count JUhlUs, Governor Gaieral, 

President. 
Vox the Consultum, C. DE BALDE. 

(^Gaxelta Bomana) 

T17BEISH IMPERIAL PKOCLAMATION. 

The following Proclamation will shew that religious 
canting is not confined to Catholic bishops, nor Connecticut 
governors. The Grand Sultan is a proficient in this kind of 
hoaxing; he can talk about the holy will of God, unbeUeetrs, 
and enemiee to faith, as confidently as any of them. 
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'thn% is the supreme architeet of the worid bandied about 
hfj hjpoerites and tyrants; and thus will imposture and fraud 
continue to insult and triumph over the eommon sense of 
manlLind, till reajwn shall assume a bold, a eommandingtone; 
till religion shall be placed upon its only true and legitimate 
basisf moral virtue. 

We doubt very mu^ that the Supreme Being ever inter- 
feres in the murdersome wars whieh mankind are so weak 
and wicked as to wage against each other. If he did, we 
must believe he woidd in this instanee, join the ereseent 
against the cross; for the war on the part of the christian em- 
peror appears to us to have been commeneed without the 
smallest Justifiable pretext.* Mussulmen are prohibited by 
the Korun from undertaking a war of aggression, and permit- 
ted to fight only in self defence. « Fight for the religion of 
God against those who fight against you, but transgress not 
by attacking them first, for God loveth not the transgres- 
sors.'' Korun, vol. 1, p. 34. 

Hie Jewish scriptures teach a doctrine somewhat dlflcr- 
enty vis: to exterminate all tlie enemies of God, that is, all 
who are not Jevrs. And christians, by adopting these scrip- 
tures as the word of God, Imvc been induced too much to 
follow the examples tlierein set forth. 

PROCLAMATIOX 

Issued by the Grand SuUath at Fera, July 19, 1810* 

«To my first chief of the Belief, the high Pontiff of the 
mortals (Mufti,) to my brave Cainiacian Pacha, my eminent 

* Jliemost modest and prudent method of supplicating (he 
Deity in war, appears to us to he according to the manner of a 
Scotch generaL who on the eve of a hattUf made thefbUowing 
uidrcss. << Blessed Laird, thou kenestfu* weell, that though 
we are sinners, our enemies are na saints, therefore if th&u 
he nafor us, he na against us ; but stand thoti at a distance, 
and let the arm of fleth iiecide.'^ 
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suBston» flpqr Wttrtliy teMhert md prafesson of tlMobgjt. 
eaqilauien of the Konuif and of tcodilioif my Ifeun% Ihc^ 
great ef my eourt» my sevea militafy corp% all Agas (Co m 
maadeni) 4^een and Mldierty my terrantay &o* 

<« Aflar my imperial greetings it it n eee m ai y iml^fm 
yoQy that treaeherons Museofites, the§e c n cmiei to faitht 
oontinue in their raflolutlon^ to hriQg their devloei> whioh 
their deprated MMd» have iflfentedf moise in exeeuUonb TkiBjf 
have inyested impttml oitiesand fortreties with lirtyr, imd 
farther OTOiTim the terrltotfy of the tnie bdievera. Timyaro 
not Mtitfled with puttiag Mahomet's adhefanti^ wilhooik dia- 
tinetion of ago and oext in ehains, wheroTer they eome^ and 
to drive many of onr i^andored li re th rBP naked from Iheir 
bomoB to teek a shelter in the wildtmetsi where nothing hiit 
flhame, poverty^ and misory follow them; but Oeie linsto^ 
vitcs offer sueh efuel and OnacoeptaUe prepoeal% thni k U 
impoMible to pereelve aoy desire of an appreaah in tlmm* 
but on the contrary, the fororunaers of their destrnotiVo do» 
signs are legible in eveiy HnO, besides a* seeming obaUOnge 
to an everlasting war. I for my port embraieei hisltad of 
enduring so great a shame, with a stand,, and with an mi« 
bounded eonfidenoe, as the anchor of onr hope and oar wel- 
fare, the two following sentenees of the Koran: 

«< God has in this moment left you for a while, be-caaso 
ho knew you were weak; but if you can only count an hun- 
dred brave and eoumgeons men among you, then yon will 
with the help of God, boat two hundred enemies." In aao- 
fhcr part says God to the prophet, «< Assemble thetme bo* 
Hevers for battle round about you, if tliere are twenty firm 
iuid brave men, they will ^M>nquer two hundred, imd if there 
are an hundred, they will beat a thousand." 

'^ I iatreot the assistance of the most high: I pray for Che 
sj/iritual influonce of the prophet; I hasten to the Beld of vk- 
^ory, ready to head in person the van guard of the MasseV- 
men. 
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^ As Boon as this iny resolation will be knoirBf ^irepKta 
far thif knperial ouiipfiisihi Mid amt mo to ordat ervy 
thing. 

« I kaye only taad^thal as I am maroUns tgaiasi tbo 
antmy^ it is not my aim to atliiimte the fniita af oar vieta^ 
ifestamysetf. The only akn of my amhitioQ is to lot the 
IhMb of Mnhmnet tminq^ to firiHiiala Oo donteo ofow 
enemies, aad if possible to contrikate to the f aMUuig of hia 

hotywill. llioueh my eommands that piMish my impeodl 
eampaign, have been mada known thronghoot myexleasifo 
dominions, yet notwithstanding it most be roeoiTod by a Ga» 
at with the preseat pioelamatioa; it it to bo farwardsd from 
one end to the other of my empire* 

«iEvovy Naib^ whoso inhabiteBtii of towaa and liUagOf 
wU not immedmtely marsh, is to be su ipon ded , aad theit 
elevgyman to lose kis plaoe» 

^ MTitkoat hwing our preeions time with anaeeossary dis* 
eas«ioa, with idle wishes^ and with iaaigniAeaat argittaenta 
by eoseparing the preseat with the past. It will be more oU« 
gHdo to bo anxJoiifl of amassing ammaoidon and other ne^ 
tmioary aiiielee, and endeavour to be eootented with saeh 
piovisions whleb the time and eiieumataneeaeaaa^rdy and 
tMsl ta the Almighty for victoiy. 

<« WHb the purity, of our designs^ and only tmstiag to tho. 
assistanee of Almighty God, let as rash to the field of bat- 
tle against the unbelievers! In one word, in all our regular 
Hoaa and prooeodings, tha quiekest despateh )s absidutely 



May Divine Providence graat the vietaqr ta his good ser- 
vants, and eover our enemiea irith shame and eonfusion. 
<)dh!' that this may ka^^penl Tha glorious issue depends 

«MaCb^fi^cQmUm%mue^^im^«^ YiatpryMntband/^ 
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FnOCJjJLMATIOJC OF A MAHOJUEDAJT FAKIR. 

The following Proclamation published in the Oriental 
Star, at Calcutta^ is as consonant with common sense as the 
preceding proclamations of the Bishops and the Grand Sol* 
tan; and has exemplified in its efifeets, the pernicious ten- 
denojr of fostering superstition in any eonntry. As lon^^as 
mankind submit to be governed by superstition and fanati- 
cism, so long win tlie world be embroiled by their wily and 
deceitful frauds. 

«To all counsellors and the Hakim of Surat» bo it 
known, that thcEmaumul Deen of the end of the world, or 
Emaum Meeden, has now published himself, and the name 
of this Durveish is Ahmud; and that in the Hindevie they 
call him Rajah Nukluk. Be it further known to yott» that 
if the Eslaum [the Mahomedan faith] is accepted, it is better* 
otherwise empty the town, or on the contraiy you may pre« 
pare for battle. This Fakir is now come down horn the 
fourth sky, with four bodies; combining Adam (on whom be 
peace) Essah the son of Murium, [Jesus, the son of Maiyl 
and Ahmud (on whom be peace) and they have aU four eome 
. upon one place; they have no guns nor muskets with them^ 
but a stick and a handkerchief arc with me — be yourself pre- 
pared. Dated 11th Zilhij." corresponding with the 17th 
January, 1810. 

The distprbances raised by this fellow caused the loss of 
scvei*al hundred lives, and many towns were burnt before the 
insurrection could be quelled. 

During a late Overflow of the Ganges, near Hiidwar, 
three Fakirs, who came for the purpose of performing their 
ablutions, were washed away and drownedi — a circumstance 
considered by their brethren as an especial mark of 
favour, and celebrated accordingly. 
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<* Sluvc to no sect, who takes no private road, 

«< But looks through Nature up to Nature's God."— Pops. 



A FULL LENGTH PORTRAIT OF 

CALVINISM. 
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A PAIVIPHLET, beanngtlie aboye title, fiwm wliieh ir« 
take tho following extract, vfM published about two years 
since by T. and J. Swords ; of which TAr. B. an Episcopa- 
lian clergrman of this city, is supposed to be the author. It 
gives, in our opinion, a just exposition of the cruel, unjust, 
and demoralizing doctrine of Calvinism. 

Calvinistn confound power with right* Because the Su- 
preme being had the power to predestinate any portion of his 
creatures to eternal misery, thoy contend that he had the 
right so to do — than which, nothing is more false ; because, . 
not being necessary, it would be unjust : and, it is impossible 
for omnipotent power to commit injustice, as there could bo 
no motive to induce it« 

The person called St. Paul, who appears to have possess* 
ed Calvinistic principles, says, « Man is in the hands of God 
as clay in the hands of the potter,'* &c. from whence, and 
otlier passages in what is called Holy Writ, is inferred the 
doctrine contended for by tho Calvinists. . But Paul's posi- 
tion is evidently founded in error* Inanimate matter cannot 
be honored or dishonored any more than it can enjoy plea- 
sure or suffer pain ; and, therefore, the comparison made by 
Paul does not hold. The objection adduced by himself 
against punishment for actions predestinated, is snb^ttotial i 
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Mnd ivhicli, iucapaUe of answcringy he has shuffled offbj the 
most palpable evasion. 

The supposed pnsseicnee of Deity has been eonsidcredy 
and perhaps justly, as tantamount to fore-ordination. Buty 
as has been liefore urged in this work, it is, in our opinion, 
impossible, even for Omnipotence, to know a future contin- 
gency. The actions of a free agent cannot possibly be fore- 
known. The weakness of all created beings is, however, a 
sufficient guarantee for the order and stability of the Uni- 
verse, llic Supreme Being undoubtedly knows all that is 
necessary to be known. The Woi-ks of Nature will [Mitigress 
without any derangement, in respect to the whole, till the 
final consummation of all things, should that event ever hap- 
pen, altho' man may commit many wicked aets unpredestina- 
ted and unknown, previously to their commission, to any 
being whatever. 



^^ Sliouldjoin a horse^sjmmtf and widety afreai 
The various plumage of thefeaihtr^d kind 
G^er limbs of different beasts, absurdly joined — 

Would you not laugh such pictures to behold f 
Such is tlu book, thai, like a sick man^s dreams. 
Varies all shapes, and mixes all extremes.^ 

Horace's art of foetrt. 

Just such a book is Calvin's Institutes. It is distin* 
guished for elegant diction, and it contains many beaatiflil 
thoughts ; but it is replete with horrid doctrines, and revolt- 
ing views of the divine nature. At one time, the mind is de- 
lighted with the picture of divine benignity and meroy; at 
another, it turns away writh disgust mingled with horror^ at 
the description of arbitrary reprobation and tyrannie yen- 
geance. A Grod who loves hit creatures fioio meets our eye i 
and then, a God who hates them with an everlfMiting hatred. 
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I3 this misrepresentsition ? It is not^ as the following pas- 
sages will eyinee* 

1. Calvin saysy << God not only foresaw tliat •Adam* would' 
fall, but also ordained that he should ;*' or, (to translate alT 
the words of the original) « When therefore they perish in 
their corruption, they do nothing but suffer the punishment 
of that misery, into which, by his (God's) predestination^ 
•Adam fell, and drew his posterity headlong with him:'' con- 
sequently, JBLdam^s eating the forbidden fruit was the necessa- 
ry, unavoidable effect of the divine decree ; and therefore* 
was not a sirit but pure, formal, commendable obedience. 
And yet the Scripture represents Mam*9 act as disj^easing 
to the Almighty, and tlie « cause of all our woe." 

2. Calvin vents his rage against his opponents in the fbl- 
lowing language : << These virulent dogs vomit out not one. 
kind of poison only against God* They deny that it is ex- 
pressly asserted, that it was decreed by Grod •Adam. shouIA 
perish by his falling ; as if Grod had created the noblest of alL 
his creatures to an uncertain end*" 

S. « Many," says Cahrfn, ^ thinking to excuse God (liter^ 
ally, to drive away hatred from Ood) so own Elections as to»> 
deny IteprobaKon. But this is two silly and childish ; for 
Election itself, unless opposed to Reprobation, cannot stand." 

4. Cdtoin dares to assert that, ** All men are not created 
fiir the same end ; (literally, in an equal condition) but some 
are fore-ordained to eternal life ; others to eternal damnation. 
Tlierefore, according as every man was created for the one 
end, or the other, we say he was psedestinated to life, or to 
death." Again ; << God, of his will and pleasure, so ordains, 
that amongst men, some riiould be so bom, as to be devoted 
from the womb to certain death, who, by thcii* destruction^ 
might (^orify his name." 

5^ But, as if this horrible doctrine were not enough, this 
attdaeious interpreter of Scripture says, in tlie 5th place, 
<< Whom therefore he hath created unto the shame of life, 
and destruction of death, that they should be instruments of 
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his vrath and examples of his severity » that tliey maj efund- 
to their end ; at one time he deprives them of the power of 
hearing his word ; at another he the more blinds and stupifics 
them." 

6. Calvin* in pursuance of his own horrid ideas of the 
divine nature, says, << Behold, God ealls to them [the repro-. 
bates] that they may be more deaf : He kindles a light, that 
they may be more blind : He brings his doctrine to them* 
that they may be more confounded, and applies the remedy 
to them, but that they may not be healed.'' 

7. << Hie reprobates would be tliought excusable in sin- 
ninji;, because they cannot avoid the necessity of sinning; es- 
pecially since such necessity is cast upon tliem by the ordi- 
nation of God. But we deny that they are thence rightly 
excused.'' 

Thus it is evident, from Calvin- s own words, which are 
perfbetly explicit, that the reprobates are placed in a sitiiar 
tion in which they cannot possibly help themselves, and in 
which they are carefully prepared for that damnation, jto 
whieh, from the womb, they are decreed. Salvation is ofier- 
ed to them, but it is to mock them ; light is shed arouml 
them, but it is to blind them ; the voice of mercy is sounding 
in their ears, but it is to tantalize them ; God invites, and 
beseeches them to partake of heavenly bliss, but it is to thrust 
them down to the pit of hell. — O yc admirers of this Geneoa 
doctrine, how long will ye suifer yourselves to be deluded ? 
How long will ye delight in representing a benevolent, a gra- 
cibus, a merciful God, in colours which suit none but the 
ih'eat Adversary of human happiness ? How long will ye re- 
present the sincerity of the Almighty as mockery ; his truth 
as falsehood ; his compassion as cruelty? 

These are but a few of the passages that might be quoted 
from Calvinf to prove that he taught a system of nonsense 
and impiety ; — of nonsense, because it contradicts the genu- 
ine dictates of reason, and the common sense of mankind ; — 
of impiety, because it derogates fi-om the honour due to 
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God*s name and attributes ; and aseribet to the Almighty 
tjranny, craeltj^ injustice* malignity, insinoerityy and de- 
light in human misery. There is nothing forecd, nothing 
uniair in this representation. It is the necessary* unavoida- 
ble result of CalviiCs principles. The generality of his fol- 
lowei*S9 1 believe, do not know what his principles wero in 
their full extent, for it is very rarely that they hear from 
the pulpits of Calvinistie ministers, any thing said about rf- 
probationf although they hear enough about unconditional 
dcclionf witli all its comfort and assurance. Jfodf role Cal- 
vinism"^ is the word now a da^'s, in order to soften the horri- 
ble doctrines of the system ; as if there can be any such thing 
as absolute, arbitrary eledian, without the horrible decree of 
reprobation [horribik decretum are Calvin^s own words.] I 
believe thousands, who profess themselves to be Calvinists, 
would, if tliey knew the Qonsequenees of their principles, 
abandon them forever. 

With particular redemption, is necessarily connected irre- 
sistible graee, and iinal perseverence. The former makes 
nian a mere machine, and the latter is admirably calculated 
to loll him into a false security. If a man cannot take a sin- 
gle step in the way of salvation till the moment of irresistible 
graee arrives, he is under an absolute necessity of living in 
sin ; and so Calvm acknowledges. 



* << The only diflference," says Mr. Daabeny, << between 
rigorous and moderate Calvinism appears to consist, for the 
most i>art, in the different manner of describing the same 
essential doctrine ; for the rigorous Calvinist has only not to 
insist on the divine decree of tiie fall, to drop the term repro- 
ftolc, and to say with SU Austin^ that those who have not 
been predestinated by an absolute decree to salvation, << must 
inevitably perjsh," or — exchange the obnoxious term repro- 
haiion for the softer one preUrilionr and he immediately be- 
comes what we are to understand by a moderaie Calvinist. 
In fact, this is only saying the same thing in difierent ways.** 
V. Cccle. p. ^38, 439. 
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If men are beond hand and foot 80 that tb€)r cannot utore^ 
it is mockery and insult to exhort them to come to the waters 
of lifef and drink fkieely. When the Lord of the viaeyard 
asked the labourers, « Why stand ye here all the day idle ?" 
they gave this answer which is certainly a very good onfr— 
«< Because no man hath hired us«" But they might haTO 
gone further, upon the principle of irresistible graeCf and the 
total want of the smallest degree of power to do any thing 
for ourselves. Tliey might have said, « Because we eane 
into the world with our legs broken, and God has deereed» 
that they never shall be set ; how then are wc to work ! In* 
suit us not with sueh questions. Give us the power and we 
will do the work." Is not this reasonable I 

The doctrines of Calvin are of sueh a horrible nature— ^ 
they are so painful to the tender feelings of the heart, and so 
totally inconsistent with the principles of human actionrthat 
it is with reluctance I prosecute this subject It fs enongk 
to freeze the Uood in one's veins to read some parts of the 
writings of Calvin, and of his disciples. Of the master ^we 
have said enough $ let us now hear what some of his scholars 

assert. 

1. The Westminster divines, in their chatechism, deelarot 
that << Grod did from all eternity unchangeably ordain what- 
soever comes to pass." Consequently, all the sins of all the 
men that have ever lived, or ever ^vill live, were inevitable. 
And for these sins, which they could no more preventy than 
they eouU prevent the revolution of the heavenly bodies, they 
arc punished with everiasting damnation. Now, what dif- 
ference is there between this doctrine and that of fate 7— 
The only difierenee is, tliat the Calviuist terminates his 
chain of causes and effects in a divine decree ; — the Stoic 
makes his chain depend upon the immntahle nature of things, 
and binds even Jupiter himself with it* But to mankind^ 
the effects are precisely the same. Men commit erimesy up- 
on the CaMmalie principle, because God has decreed that it 
should bo so : and upon the principles of the Stoics, beeaus0 
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St is an essential part of a system of eternal causes and effects. 
Is it iii'orth while for the damned to enquire which of these 
principles is true ?* 

In unison with these reverend divines. Dr. Twiss informs 
lis that^ « All things come to pass by the efficacious and trre- 
wtible will of God." Again, << It is impossible that any 
thing should be done, but that to which God impels the will 
of man." Once more (I believe tlio reader will think it 
«nough) << God is the author of that action which is sinful, 
by his irresistible will." — ^This is genuine Cdtrinismf when 
stripped of the false colours wliich some put upon it for fear 
of frightening the weak* But Calvin and Twiss were men 
of << sterner stuiC" 



* The author is a decided enemy to ridicule as a test of 
truth. Yet there are some principles so extravagant and ab- 
surd, that ridicule may with propriety be used as an auxilia- 
ry to argument. Even the sacred scriptures have recourse 
to this mode of attack. 

« And it came to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, 
and said. Cry aloud ; for he is a God : either he is talking, 
or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or, perad venture, he 
deepeth, and must be awaked !" Under this sanction I pre- 
sent the reader with the following humorous dialogue from 
ffttctan, leaving out such passages as are not necessary to 
my purpose. 

Sostratus, a robber and murderer, is carried by Mercury 
to the judgment seat of Minos. The judge orders him to be 
thrown into the burning lake. But Sostratus begs of Minos 
to hear him. 

Minos. Shall I hear you again, Sostratus ? Have you not 
been convicted of being a vrieked man, and the destroyer of 
many? 

SosU I have indeed been convicted, but see to it, that I 
be Justly punished. 

Minos. By all means ; since it is the part of justice to ren- 
der to every one merited punishment. 

8ost. Answer me howerer Minos ; ftr I will fetenogato 
you briefly. 
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A faithful disciple of the Getuva reformer was Fiseator 
also. He was so well acquainted with the counsels of the 
Almighty^ that he assures us^ <« God made MLam and Eve 
fur this very purpose^ that they mi^t be tempted and led 
into sin — ^And by force of his decree, it could not otherwise 
be but they must sin.'' Again, ** We can do no more good 
than we do, nor less evil than we do. Because God from 
eternity has precisely decreed that both the good and the 
evil should be done.'' Further ; « God procures adultery^ 
cursings, lyings.'^ 

In no degree behind this blessed, evangcllc4EiI triumvirate^ 
was Peter JUarlnr. Let us hear his gospel--<« He (Ciod) 



Jlinos. Say on, provided you are not prolix, that I may 
have it in my power to judge others also. 

Sost. 'Whatsoever 1 have done in life, have I done it/rce- 
hjf or have I been destined to it by fate ? 

Jilinos. By fate, to be sure.' 

Sost. Do then nil the good, and we who seem to be wiek- 
^ed, perform these things in obedience to fate ? 

Minos. Yes, in obedience to Clof/io, who, at the birth of 
every one, hath enjoined u|M>n him the things to be done. 

Sost. If then any one, forced by anoUicr, hath killed a 
person, st^cing he was under compulsion, and could not effect* 
ually make opposition ; for example, when an executioner 
or an officer, the one in oliedicnce to a judge, the other to a 
tyrant ; would you consider such a person to be guilty of 
murder ? 

Minos. It is clear that the judge or the tyrant is guilty 
for wc cannot blame the s>vord. 

Sost. You see then how unjustly you act in punishing us» 
who were only ministci*s to do tliose things which Clotho oomr 
mandcd us ; for no one can say that it was in our power to 
oppose ^vhat was imperiously enjoined upon us. 

Minos. You may, Sostratus, see many other things which, 
are not done according to i*eason, if you accurately examine. 
However, you shall enjoy the fruit of your enquiry, for yon 
seem to be not only a robber, but a cunning fellow aJso. 
Dismiss him, Mercur}', and let him not be punished aqy 
moi*e. But see that you do not teach the other dead to ask 
tfueh questions. 
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mipplies i¥idked men with opportimities of Binning, and in* 
t^lines their hearts tbeveto. He Uinds, deeeiyes, and sedneen 
tliem. Hcy by liis working on their hearts, bends and stite 
'them up to do evil.'^ 

I will disgust the reader with but one more of those |pf*a- 
dous prophets. ZuingUus says, « When God makes angels 
or men sin, he does not sin himself, because he does no/t 
•break any law. For God is under no law and therefore can* 
not sin." 

Such, reader, are the horrid doctrines which Calvimstie 
writers endeavour to impose on the human mind. If tliere 
be any such thing as truth — any thing which the reason of 
.nan can prove to be false — any thing which contradicts the 
dearest assertions of holy writ, it is, that God is not the au- 
thor of sin, and that he never created either men or angels for 
the purpose of making them miserable. His nature.is at utter 
variance with impurity; he therefore cannot will it to exist in 
any of his creatures. He is justice itself; and therefore 
cannot condemn the wicked for what they could not avoid. 
Do these positions need proof? They do not; for no proof 
ean render tliem more clear. Ttiey extort our acquiescence 
— ^the mind cannot resist them — ^they have all tlic certainty 
of self-evident truths. 

To explain the philosophy of the human mind is not an 
easy task. So far as we can build nipon yac/6, so far we are 
Mnfident we are right. When we quit this plain rule, we be- 
come perplexed and confounded. That I think is a fact ; I 
am certain of it fi-om consciousness ; and therefore no fur- 
ther proof is wanting. But when I attempt to explain how 
I think, I am lost. I am certain, because conscious, that I 
am a free agent ; and tliereforo to attempt an explanation of 
human libei'ty, does but darken, instead of enlightening the 
aulyeet. And yet, in direct contradiction to what eveiy 
man experiences wilbin himself, Calvinists will either deny 
4he freedom o( tlie will, or if tltey admit it^ will idly attempt 

to reconcile it with a a chain of motives arranged by a diving: 

42 
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decree, and operating irresistibly upon our ehoiee. There 
is no truth of lyliich I am more certain than this, that i 
have witliin me a self-determining principle, and tliat when 
I am irresistiby forced to act, I am not a free agent, and 
therefore not accountable for my conduct. Here I stop, (for 
^e must stop somewhere.) and leave metapbysjcians to puxxb 
themselves and others as much us they please.* 

Xow upon this lirm ground, I build these incontroverti- 
ble positions : — ^That being a free agent, I can do either 
right or wrong ; that when I do right, I please my Creator; 
and when I do wrong, I become guilty in his sight : — ^ThaA 
' there can be no such tliiag as right or WTong, as it respeota 
me, when my will is farced ; and consequently, that I am nft 
subject either of reward or punishment* These things being 
«o, thei-e Is, at least m my mind, au end of Calvinisnu 



* ^Milton in his Paradise Lostf represents a company of 
the infernal spirits, in a se(|uestered place, puzzling them- 
selves with predoflination. 

** Othei^s apart sat on a hill retired. 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of Providence, Fore-Knowledge, Will and Fate ; 
Fix'd Fate, Fi-ee-Will, Fore-Knowledge absolute. 
But found no end, in wand'ring' mazes lost ?" 

B. ii. 1. 557. 
« Speculations,*' says a judicious writer, " about destinifp 
Sini}falaiism9 and nccessiltj^ are essentially insignificant and 
useless, and they ai*e naturally productive of gloom and dea- 
pondencc. For what can be a more uncomfortable and mel- 
ancholy doctrine, than that the final destiny of every hidivid- 
ual of the human race, that ever existed, or ever will exiatf 
was, fi-om all eternity, absolutely fixed by a stern, irreversi- 
ble dcreree? A certain Bishop of excellent undei*standinet 
disputing against St. Jliignsiin on this subject, makes this 
observation : < If one is doomed to life, and another to per- 
dition, we are not born to lie judged, but all of us jodgedbe- 
fore we were bom.' The remark is just, savs Dr. Jortin, and 
ton Augustins nnd Calrm^ cannot answer'it.'*— ifanooodOM 
/ yr€d€9tinatioiu 
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trUicn, hj attending to the operations of our own mindSf 
^e may be certain that the doctrines contained in the quota- 
Itons I liave given fi-oni Culviiif and several of his disciples^ 
are falscy we may be vciy certain that there is nothing in the- 
MLcrcd writings which militates against these genuine die- 
iiitcs of the human mind. 



Tlicnuthor^ after proceeding thus far upon the grounds o( 
reason, attempts to confute the doctrine of Calvinism, by pas- 
sages di*awn from what is called Holy Writ, the common ar-' 
ijeiial of all contending parties in religion. But as we are 
confident that there are passages in that book, as pointed in 
favour of his opponents, as''otliei*s are against them ; and as 
we bclievcy that truth and justice are immutable, and need no- 
other autliority than reason to support them ; we decline fol- 
lowing him into an inextricable labyrinth, that has hitherto 
served only to perplex and confound the common sense of 
mankind. 



ARTICLES OF FAITH 

HELD BY ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

Mriiged, with hritf Comments. 

1. A Roman Catholic believes, with St. Paul, tliat witli- 
oat faith it is imposible to please God, and that as there is 
one Lord, one Faith, and one Baptism, he holds the three 
Creeds, rax. the Apostles Creed, the Niccne Creed, and the 
Creed of St. Atlianasius : with the first Creed, he holds the 
Holy Catholic Church, the communion of saints: as the 
Nieene Creed, he believes one Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church : with the Creed of St. Athanasius, he believes that 
whosoever will be saved, before all things, it is necessary 
diat he hold the Catholic faith, w liieh faith, except every one 
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do keep whole anil andeiiled, ivithout donbt he shall perish 
everlaslinglyy and which Creed eoncludes thus, *« this is th& 
Catholic laithy whick, except a man believe faithfuUyy h^ 
cannot be saved.'^ 

One of tlie reasons here given for holding the three 
Creeds or faitbs, that is, because there is but one faithf i&- 
soinewliat niystica), but perhaps the mysteiy may be account- 
ed for upon the same principles^ as tliat of their holding ta 
one LmA with thi*ee persons, as these Uiree Creeds, are in 
fact, literally one and the same thing, and may properly bd 
denomiualed tlie Triune Creed. 

2. << A Houian Catholic believes that there is one Media- 
tor between Grod and man, the man Jesus Christ. He holda 
that though Jesus Clirist is the only mediator of aatt^foctumy^ 
yet that it is no lessoning to his mediation to admit of medi- 
ators and advocates, of m^ercemon : such David mentions. 
Moses to have been» when he tells us that God said, « he 
would destroy the cluldrcn of Israel for Oieir sins, if Mosea. 
his chosen one had not stood in the breach before him.'' 
And such Jeremy tlie prophet says himself to have been ; 
<< Remember I^oi'd, that I stood befoi'e thee to speak good 
for them, and to turn away thy wrath from them/' And 
Almighty Grod directs Abimilcch to get Abraham to pray for 
him, and that ho should live ; and commands Job's three 
friends with whom God was displeased, to apply to Job to in- 
tercede for tlicm thus : Go to my sen'ant Job, and my ser- 
vant Job shall pniy for you ; for him will I accept, lest I deal 
w^th you after your folly.'* 

In some countries the most successFol mode of obtaikihigf 
Fa^'ours from the Monarch, is to make application throngh 
his sycophants and mistresses. But we very much doubt 
whether this mode be as efficacious in the present ease^ as' 
we cannot suppose the Supi-eme Being to be actuated by the 
. same passions as earthly monarchs. 

S. << A Roman Catliolic holds that the highest honour 
and woFsliip is due to Almighty Grod alone, but that an infe- 
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rier respeet may lawful^ be gWen to the soinf* and friendx 
of God, as he sees an example ^vea faim by the angel Ga- 
briel vhcn seat by God to the blessed Vii^n Maryi which 
be is sure he can safely follow and say, as the angel did, 
** Hail (Marj) TuU oF gi-aoe, the Lord is with thee, blessed 
art thou among women ;" which is alsa imitated by St. Eli- 
zabeth, who, when she was saluted by the Uessed Vii^in, was 
fitUA with the Hol^ GItoat, (so could not then be mistiUien) 
sad spoke out with a lond voiee> and said, " blessed art thoa 
anong women," kc. All wliieh are honours and respects of 
high nature ; and yet the great fevour whieh Roman Catho- 
lies beg of her> is to pray for us sinners." 

The ihcis alluded to, if tpue^ bewr no resemblanee to the 
case ; the compliments said to have been pud by Gabriel and 
Elizabeth to Maiy, are very different from praying hw to 
influence the AJmigh^ in his decisions of distributive justice. 
The phrase, ,^Ued with the Bobi Ghost, we emtsider unintelli- 
ipble, as it can never be ascertained whether a person be mi- 
nus or plus -^ectrifted with this spirit. 

4. « A Roman Catholic knows that onr blessed Saviour 
aa^f*t " Tei-iiy, verily, I say uato you, whatsoever yon will 
ask the Father in my name he will give it you." Hence the 
Catbriio addresses all his prayers, and eondudes thorn 
ttrough our Lord Jesus Christ, by whose merUs he hopes 
ttem to be heard and granted ; and all prayers he makes to 
Ae saints, nay to the Mother of God, whom he knows to be 
«idy God's ereiri;nres, he hopes to be granted in the name, 
BBd through the merits of Jesus Christ our Lord." 

If the Catholics have faith in the text quoted, how hap- 
ftfM H that 90 many of them are without the neeessaries of 
Kfc ? Why do they not ask for, and obtain them ? 

i. " A Roman Catholic knows, that our blessed Savionr 
anys to his apostles, and througli tbem to their lamful sue- 
eewor*, " Whosoever sins ye rcniit, they are remitted to 
tiiem, and iriiosoever sins ye retain they are retuned," And 
he ts eettain that the priests cwioet know what «r whose 
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ains are to be forgif en, or whal »iii8 are to be i-ctaiiicdy unlesft- 
they be duly, elearly and particularly declared and nianirest- 
cd to tbem by the penion's own conression. lience Le judges, 
eonfeasioa to be neecs!iary9 that the dinner may beuelit by and 
partake of this j^reoi power giToem to the Churdu'* 

The bard eamings filched from the mouth of labour, by 
this impious assumption of the prerogatives of Diety is an 
crii of far less magnitude than that which accrues from the 
encouragement thus given, for the commission of crime un- 
der tlie vain belief of obtaining pardon through the interces- 
sion of a frail, vicious moHal. 

6. <• A Roman Catholic knows, tliat Christ promised to 
build his church upon a rock, and that the gates of Hell 
should not prevail against it : And, *• If he does not hear the 
church, let him be to thee as a heathen and a publican," and 
assures that, whatsoever St. Peter should bind on eartii» 
should be bound in Heaven, and whatsoever he should loose 
on earth, should be loosed in heaven. St. Peter is by Christ 
said to be the rock on which he will build his church, to 
whom he says « I have prayed for thee, Peter, that thy faith 
fail not ; and when (hou art converted confirm thy brethren.'* 

Then it seems that Christ determined to build hisehurch 
upon Peter before he was converted ; and was under the ne- 
cessity of praying for liiui, lest hisfailli should^ail. To whom 
did he pray ? There was none, accoi-ding to the Catliolie 
faith higher than Christ, who is called God ; And it is the 
height of absurdity for any being to pray to himself. In 
shoit, we cannot consider this any thing more than a quib- 
ble upon the name, Peter, which in Latin signifies a rock. 

7. << A Catholic holds that tliere is << a sin to death, and 
a sin not unto death." And if any one die guilty of a sin to 
death he is damned ; and that ali who die free from all sin, 
or who have fully and entirely atoned for all sin, and the 
punishment thei-cof, being enlii*cly pure and unspotted, g^ 
instantly to heaven ; but such as die guilty of small sins or 
ttins not to death, or who have not sufficiently done penance 
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4rod fully atoned for their sins on earthy cannot go to heaven 
until they undei^ a temporary pnnishmenty but muitbcln 
-eonfincment until they pay the last^farthing." 

We think the reformists have done wrong in rejecting this 
sentiment, as no reasonable objection in our opinion can be 
brought against it. But if the condemned are to remain in 
eonfinemcnt until they pay the last farthingf we cannot see 
the use of paying money to the Priests to procure their libe- 
ration ; except indeed the church keep an account current 
with Ueavcn, and can thereby lawfully draw on its bounty at 
.pleasure. 

8. « A Roman Catholic belieyes that the eucharist or sa- 
crament of the Lord's supper, is verily, and indeed the body 
and blood of Christ ; he knows that our blessed Saviour at 
his last supper, giving his body and blood to his s^stles, 
ordered, <Do this in commemoration of me;' he believes 
4hat the church docs this in the Holy Mass, where Christ is 

^4»flered as a thanksgiving and propitiatory sacrifice for the 
living and dead, such dead as die in the Lord, but have not 
Xully attoned for their sins." 

The I^tin expression made use of by the priest upon this 
occasion is Hoc est corpus meumj tliis is my body ; from 
vhicfa cones the phrase, Hoeas^poeusj used by jugglers in 
transforming marble balls into chickens, &c. The origin of 
tlie term belter skelter is no less singular ; it arose from an 
expression sometimes made use of l^ the priest in dismissing 
tlie congregation, viz. exe hillariter et celeriter, that is, depart 

. Joyfully and quickly. 

9. «< A Catholic believes that Almighty Grod alone is es- 
BentidUg holy, jet holds that men and things which have a 

- rthUion to God are in their kind holy ; thus Zacharius calls 
the prophets holy, saying, << As he spake by the mouths of 

- liis holy prophets ; nay, God shows regard to the relics and 
banes of Elisha, for as thaj were burying a man, they east 
4be man into the Sepulehi^ of filisha, and wh^n the Ban 
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divino doctor I llic concluding umpire of our eoHtroversies : 
speak efiectualiy to t]ieir heai'ts, O all penetrating spirit ! 
and oi)cn tbcm to hear thy voice* and to admit of thy inapi- 
rations; and having filled them v^ilh the seed of thy saving 
faithy close thcuh and seal tlicm vrith thy graee» least the 
bird of pi'cy snatch them away/' 

The teachers of religion ofuU denominations assume aa 
arrogant, dictatorial style, in oi-der to convince their follow- 
ers that they are in possession of the secrets of Ueavcn, aad 
have a perfect knowledge of the dogmas, and mode of wor- 
ship whicli ai'C alone pleasing to the Deity. This confidenee 
gratifies their vanily, and at the same time tends to promote 
tJicir interest hy frightening their flock from sti'aying into 
other sheep-folds ; a tenu in common use with them* and by 
no means unappropriate. All reasoning and judging is pro- 
scribed, and a dove-Ukc titRocrnce, and lamb-Uke sukmissiou 
are taught as indispensible requisites to obtain the joys of 
heaven. But monkish superstition is fast passing away, aad 
all dogmas which will not bear the investigation of reason 
are in a fair way of sinking into neglect and contempt. Al- 
though it is saitl (liat God formerly cliose llie fools of this 
'world to confound Ihc kisc, we know of no authoriQr for 
perpeturUing this commission in the hands of any particulav 
order of men ; and we advise all doctors of divinity to attend 
to the instructions said to have been communicated fivm 
God, by the angel Gabriel to the prophet of Meeeay <<K 
those to whom thou preaclicst turn aside from tliy ailmoni- 
tioii«, vcrilj we have not sent thee to be a guardiaa over 
(hem : tijy duty U preaching only.'^ — Koran, v. 2. p. 159. 

Pater »Vo8fci*, Ave Maria, 
<< O most sweet Lord Jusus, omnipotent creator and fab- 
Heater of the world and repairer of mankind, who containest 
both heaven and earth in thy hand, and whose immensity no 
bounds can limit ; remember I beseech Uiee, the bitter paina 
and anguishes, which thou diilst endure, when the perfidious 
Jews pierced thy delicate and tender hands and feet^ with 
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most rough and bhint nails^ strctohiog them forth so violent- 
ly irilh eords, to. (he holes which they bad made m the oroifl^ 
thus they heaped dolour upon dolour^ most cruelly digohithig 
all tliy bonesy breaking all thy Teins^ and i*enowing all thy 
2facred wounds. O most sweet Jesus by the memory of all 
those pains and torments on the eross^ Touchsafe to gi?e 
inc thy fcai* and lorcy with perfect charity towards my 
neighbour. Amen." 

We consider the above a sinking specimen of the momen- 
tum ad liominem» which among men is the most powerful 
mode of inforeing an argument; whether it be asefficaeioui 
when addressed to superior beings, we shall not pretend to. 
hazard an opinion. 

O moat merciful Lord Jesns. 
« O most sweet Lord Jesus Christ, mirror of eternal bright- 
ness, and wisdom of the omnipotent father, remember the 
hUter gritf SLod sorrow thy saered soul did feel, when behold- 
ing in the clear, mirror of thy divine presence, the prede^tino- 
iian of the elect who through the merits of thy most whokr 
aome passion, were to be saved, and the reprobation of the 
wicked, who for their ingratitude were to be damned, and 
the abyss of thy immense mercy by which thou didst com- 
miserate and shed tears for us, miserable, lost, and foriom 
ainnersp and chiefly by that mercy which thou didst show to 
tbe thief upon the ci'oss, saying to him, <^ Tliis day thou shalt 
be with me in paradise.'' I beseech thee, O most sweet Lord 
Jesus, my Lord and my God, to shew the like to me, now^ 
and at the hour of my death. Amen.'' 

This prayer, whilst it shews that the Catholics believe in 
predestination, certainly represents the second person of the 
Trinity in the most amiable point of view^ as being grieved 
at its adoption. The word ingratitude appears to be intro« 
duced as a salvo to justify reprobation; but these words in. 
connection lose their import. It is nonsense to talk of iur 
gratitude to sanction an original and preconcerted decree. 
STo sophistry can gloss over this dietrine so as to give it 
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even the ^ipearance of eorreetAeu in the eye of msaaoiu. It 
ii friwded in injustieet and must erer prove abhonent to Ae 
nnpntjndieed sense of mankind. It renders the enlof^iim heie 
gifen to Jesus Christ for his merey^ an insult to the owkr* 
staadingf beeause merey eannot be eiereised in opposhioB to 
an irreToeable deeree. 

Deootians before Coflnmmum. 

HUMILITY. 

«^ O Lord I profess myself unworthy to take tky kdy 
muBie into my sinful mouth : and shall I presume to take Ay 
saered body and blood into my impure soul ? wilt dtou gife 
the bread of children to a beastly dog ? 

Tesy my souly such is thy Lord and master^ft admiraUa 
loye and mercyy that he gives himself to be eaUn by thee» 
his poor> base and abjeet slave. O exeess of goodness P* 

SUFPlICATIOir. 

^O amiable and innocent Lamb ! Cloathme with thy 
lOooly hide me with thy wounds^ eleanse me with thy bbe^ 
l6dge me in thy hearty rerive me by thy death, miHe meio 
thy love, swallow me up in thy divintty, melt me away ipl 
the ftre of thy charity, and make me every way aecorffln(f 
to thy heart's desire. 

Peace be to you, fear not, I am he : it is I, who have as- 
cended to my fkther and your fieither, that I may open heaven's 
gates fbr you, and provide yoii there a happy lodging, and 
yet, I remain with you in the sacred Ettckarist, t3I the 
world's final consummation." 

PAITlI. 

** Tes Lord Jesu, it is thou, thy precious body and Mood, 
thy blessed humanity and divinity. Tes my sweet Savionv 
I as firmly believe it with my soul, as if I oleariy sow it with 
my eyes, plainly tasted it with my mouth, or sensibly toueh^ 
ed it with my hands ; and I ftuthflilly cry ottt, my Lord and 
my God.'^ 
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PKTITIOir^ 

** Th jsdfy O mjr sweet Savieiirr is til I wnt, ud thy 
lore is all I whk for^ O let me see theey l»ve thee, eajoj thee^ 
feed on thee, be satiated with the tofrreois of thy true de- 
lights, and be totally inebriated and drowned in the oeean 
of thy ineffuble sweetnesses. Wean iny soul^ O Lord IVom 
all terrene and temporal affeetionSf and wed it to thyself, by 
an inviolable tie of love and fidelity. 

Provide for thyself^ O Jesu ! a lovely lodging in my heart 
and soul. 

O you holy angels and saints^ eome and prqpare yoiip 
master's dwelling place within me." 

Devout extrduM of emtfesaum and eonummhUf affUBi i§ the 

8oui8 in Purgataryt 

▲T T017B AWiJUK O DT THB MOBVUrCk 

'< Imagine yon hear those poor» restless and afflieted soalSp 
making their moan to yon, and exeite yon with their ordlnaiy 
complaintSy Misereroini, Misereminif saltom vos aasioi ! O 
frieads take eompassion on ns ; and do you answer them vkilh 
Bequiem SBtemam dona eis domine, k, lux perpetua lueeat eise 
O my Crod ! who hast mercifully given me rest this jd^td 
and light this morning, give eternal rest and light to these 
poor souls.'* 

To the gloriomB ftrgin Mother^ 

'< I most humbly Milute thee great Queen of heaven and 
earthy glorious mother of Jesus, powerful advoeatrix of man- 
kind, and compassionate comfort of the aflBicted ! these blesB-» 
ed titles embolden me thy unworthy servant to b^ thy pray- 
ers for the poor soul of my (departed brother,) now suflering 
(as I probably both fear and hope) in the place of Purgatory, 
aad to petition thee, that thou wilt be pleased to em^oy the 
fowoTf the privil^f and the friendship thou hast with thy 
dear Son, my Saviour, in his behalf and his release, comfbrt 
and pardon. 

O great and glorious Yii^n Mother, consider this sufifer- 
ing soul, as by thy Son redeemed, and by thyself beloved. 
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and since thou hast interest in the salration and joy of tba- 
souls purchased irith the price of thy Son's precious Uood : 
take pity on this soul 9 longing to behold thy son and thyself 
in gloiy ; and to sing forth divine praises with the blessed 
saints for all eternity." 

Exercises for the lime of Sickness. 

<< O incomparablcy powerful and compassionaH; Virgin ^ 
mother of Jc8us» mother of mercy, mother of poweff mother 
of all mankind, and iny mother, by particular choice and 
election ! I now humbly and earnestly call and cry to thee,, 
to delirer me (by thy prayers and patronage) from my dread- 
ful enemy, to obtain for me pardon and remission of my slnsr 
and to assist me in my last passage, conflict and agony. 

O yc heavenly spirits and holy saints, noble angel, glorious 
apostles, triumphant martyrs, sacred doctors, and confessors, 
pious widows and pure virgins, who securely possess that 
happiness, to which my heart and soul incessantly asfnre r 
intercede for me that I may also be with you an happy sharer 
and partaker. O blessed saint N. whose name I received ai 
my birth, and in my baptism let me receive thy succour at 
my death and in my agony. 

O my good angel guardian, my honoured prince and pro- 
tector ! be pleased to assist now thy poor feeble and fainting 
pupil : stand by me, O valiant champion, fight for mOy and 
defend me from the fury of my now most busy enemy, and 
conduct my departing soul to its eternally prepared habita- 
tion." 

Wlien the sick person is ready to Expire. 

^< Depart, O christian soul ! depart in peace *'out of this- 
world : in the name of God the Father, who created thee ; 
in the name of God the Son, who redeemed thee ; in the 
name of God the Holy Ghost, who espoused thee ; in the 
name of the angels, the arch-angels, thrones, dominions^ 
principalities, powers, cheiMibims and seraphims; in the. 
name of the patriarchs, prophets, apostles^ martyrs, eonfos- 
sors> monks, hermits, virgins, and all the saints of Fftradise : 
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Jet thy place bo this day in peace, and thy hahkation in the 
holy SioB.'' 

ANTHSM 

To Uie Virgin at tlic Purification on Hobj Thuraday 
<^ I salute you, queen of heaven, I salute you, mistress of 
angels, I salute you, sacred root, I salute you holy gate 
through which light enters into the worhl ; rejoice glorious 
virgin, ^ho art the beauty of all beauties, (beUe enlre touie$ 
les belles^) we honour you as the most accomplished person 
that has ever existed, grant us your protection with Jesus 
Christ. Holy Virgin, permit me to announce your praisesy 
^ud grant me sufficient strength to combat your enemies*'' 
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Commenced in Germany by JUartin Luther f in the h^inning 
cf the Sixteenth Century ; extracted from Robertson^ m 
nistory of Charles F. 

« It was from causes seemingly fortuitous, and from a 
flouree very inconsiderable, that all the mighty efieets of the 
Reformation flowed. Leo X. when raised to the papal 
throne, found the revenues of the church exhausted by the 
•vast projects of his two ambitious predecessors, Alexander 
YI« and Julius II. His own temper, naturally liberal and 
enterprisiog, rendered liim incapable of that sevei*e and pa- 
tient economy which the situation of his finances required. 
On the contrary', his schemes for aggrandizing the family 
of Medici, his love of splendour, his taste for pleasure, and 
his magnificence in rewarding men of genius, involved him 
daily in new expenses ; in order to provide a fund for which* 
he tried every devioe, that the fertile invention of priests 
had fallen upon, to drain the credulous multitude of their 
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wealUi. AmoDg others, 1ms had recourse to a sale of Indul- 
gences. According to the doctrines of the Romish churdhy 
all the good works f the Saints, over and above those whieli 
were necessary towards tlieir own justafieatioDy are deposit- 
ed, together witli the infinite merits of Jesus Christ, in one 
iaexhaustJUe treasury'. The keys of this were eommillied 
to St. Peter and to his successors the popes, who may Qpat 
St at i^asare, and hy transferring a portion of Has supera- 
bondant merit to any paiticular person, for a sum of SMmey, 
may convey to him either the paitloa of hi« own sins, or a 
telease in any one in whose happiness he is interested, from 
the pains of purgatorr. Such Indalgenoes were first invent- 
ed in the eleventh century- by Urban IL as a recompense for 
those w lio went in person upon the merilorious enterprise of 
eonquering tlie Holy I^and. They -were afterwards granted 
to those who hired a soldier for that purpose ; and in proeera 
of time were bestowed on such as gsivc money for accomplish- 
ing any pious work enjoined by the pope.* Julius II. had be- 
stowed liidulgencies on all who contributed towards building 
the church of St. Peter at Rome ; and as Leo was earrying 
on that magnificent and cx[)c»sivc fabric, his gi*ant was found- 
ed on the same prctcncc.f 

The right of promulgating tliese Indulgences in. Crerma- 
ny, together with a share in the profits arising from the 
sale of them, was granted to Albei-t, elector of Mentz and 
archbishop of Magilebcrg, who, as his chief agent for retail- 
ing them in Saxony, employed Telzcl, a Dominican friar» of 
licentious morals, but of an active spirit, and remailcaUe 
for Ids noiny and i^opular eloqin^nee. He, assisted by the 
monks of his order, executed the commission with great 
zeal and success, but with little discretion or decency ; and 
though, liy magnifying excessively the liencAt of their Li- 



* History of the Council of Trent, by F. Paul, p. 4w 
■j; Palavie. HiM. Cone. Trident, p. *. 
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3iilgences»* and by disposing of them at a Tory low priec> 
thejr carried on for some time an extensire and lucratiYD 
traffic among the credulous and the ignorant ; the extrava* 
Sance of their assertions, as well as the irregnhirities in their 
tonducty came at last to give general oifence. The princes 
and nobles were irritated at seeing their vassals drained of so 
much wealthy in order to replenish the treasury of a profiise 
pontifi* Men of piety regretted the delusion oP'tlie people» 
vrho being taught to rely for the pardon of their sins on the 
Indulgences which they purchased, did not think it incum- 
bent on them either to study the doctrines taught by genuine 
Christianity, or to practise the duties which it enjoins. Eveb 
the most unthinking were shocked at the scandalous behay- 
lour of Teizel and his associates, who often squandered in 
drunkenness, gaming, and low debauchery, those sums which 
were piously bestowed in hopes of obtaining eternal happi* 
neas i and all began to wish that some check were given to 
this commerce, no less detrimental to society than destrue- 
tive to religion. 

Such was the favourable juncture, and so disposed wero 
the minds of his countrymen to listen to his discourses, when 
Martin Luther first began to call in question the efficacy of 
ladtdgenees, and to declaim against the vicious lives and 
fldsc doctrines of the persons employed in promulgating them. 



* As the form of these Indulgences, and the benefits 
whicli they were supposed to convey, are unknown in protest- 
ant countries, and little understood, at present, in several 
places where the Roman Catholic religion is established. I 
^' liave, for the information of my readers, translate4 the form 
of absolution used by Tetzel : « May our Lord Jesus Christ 
Lave mercy upon thee, and absolve thee by the merits of his 
most holy passion. And I by his autliority, &nd that of his 
blessed apostles ^ctcr and Ftiul, and of the most holy Pope, 
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pmntcil ami committed (o nie in tlic<;c parts, do absolve thee^ 
first from nil ecelesiasliesil (-.'iitfiires io whatever manner they 
lm\-c been incurred, and then from all thy sins, transi^ression! 
and exeessef)^ how enonnous soever thev niav bCf even froi 
fiueli as are i-cservo<l for the eognizanee of the holy see p 
and as far as tlie kevs o? the holy eliureh extend, I remit to 
Tou all punishment which you deserve in purgatory on tfaeii 
ttecount ; and I restore you to the holy sacraments of 11 
church, to tlic unity of the faithful, and to that innoeeiM 
and purity which you possessed at baptism ; so that WFhen. 
you die the gates of punishment shall lie shut, and the |;ate8< 
of the paradise of delight shall be opened; and if you Bhail 
not die at pre^icnf, this grace shall remain in full force whei 
TOU are at the i>oint of di^ntli. In the name of the FaUierj 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ciliost/' Seekcnd, Comment.^— '^^ 
lib. i.p. ik 

T!:e ter:ns in wliicli Tetzd and his associates deseribed^C^ 
the benefits of Indulgences, and the necessity of parehafting 
them, arc so cxfnivagant, that they ap|)ear to bo. almost ia- 
crcdible. If any man (said they) purchase letters of Indul- 
gence, his soul may rest secure with respect to its salvation.. 
The souls confined in pui*gatoiy, for whose redemption Indul- 
gences are purchased, as soon as the money tinkles in the 
chest, instantly esca>)e from that place of torment, and as- 
cend into heaven. That the efficacy of Indulgences was so 
gi*eat, that the most heinous sins, even if one should violate 
(which wa.") impossible) the Motiicr of God, w ould be remitted 
and expiated by them, and the person lie fi*ecd both from pun- 
i^liment and guilt. That this was the unspeakable gift of 
Gody in oitlcr to reconcile men to himselC That the eross 
erected by the pivaclici*s of Indulgences, was as efficacious as 
the ci'oss of Christ itself. Lo ! the heavens are open ; if you 
enter not now, when will you enter ? For tw elve pence you 
may redeem the soul of your father out of purgatory ; and aro 
you so ungrateful, that you will not rescue your parent firom 
torment ? If you had but one coat, you ought to strip your- 
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>(.']]' ijHiiiiidy, iiiid srll it, in onliT (o purcliiisc sueh lieiiciits. 
^e. I'liescy uikI many sucli exlmviigant cxpre9sioo»» aixi 
seleciGd out of Luther's >vorks by Cliemnitius. The sanw 
author has puUishcfl several of TctzePs diseourses, which 
proTc that these expressions were neither siogulai* nor oxag> 
gerated. 

The folio wine* tariifof the prices of absolution, will show 
ivhat ideas the Catliolie ehurch have ineuleated» relative to 

the proportional degree of moral turpitude in differont 

crimes. It was reprintoil at Rome na longer ago tlian the 

last century. 

!f*or a layman wlio shall strike a priest, without ef- 
fusion of blood, 

for one layman who shall kill another, 

JPor murdering a father, mother, wife or sister, 

Tor eating meat in Lent, 

For him who lies with his mother or sister, 

PoF marrj'ing on those days when the chureh for- 
bids matrimony, 

for the absolution of all crimes, 
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BONAPARTE AND THE CHUBCH. 

As Bonaparte is making considerable overturoings in the 
church, and probably for the benefit of the people under Ids 
dominion, it may not bo uninteresting to note such occurren- 
ces as liave transpired. 

Jtomf, April 2^ 1810. — ^It has been enjoined, for the third 
«ad last time, upon all the cleifor who are in the Roman ter- 
ritory, to take the oath which is prescribed to them, under 
^in, in ease of refusal, of losing a third of their pensions. 

By a decree of tlie Emperor of France, of the 13th June, 
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1810, eighteen of the thirtj-two bishopries of Rome and 
Tressimene arc sappressed, as are also all the dbbeys in the 
said departments. Among the reasons alleged in the pream- 
Ue, for this meafure, it is stated, that seventeen of the hi- 
shops had put themselves out of the enqieror's protcetionr 
Iq^ refasing to take the oath to his majesty ; and that onljr 
fourteen of them had performed that first of diilies reeom-^ 
mended by Jesus Christ, namely, nifanufioa to the 
edpower, 

hater from his Majesty to (he Bishops. 
«« St. Cloudf ^pril 25, 1810— My lord Bish<^ of 



the illustrious and populous ehurehes in the empire are 
eant ; one of the eontraeting parties of the eoneordat has re- 
jected it.* The conduct adopted in Germany for ten yearSf 
ha» almost destroyed episcopacy in that part of the ehristian 
worid. There are now but eight bishops ; a great 
of dioceses are governed by vicars apostolic $ the eiuqitors 
have been disturbed in their right to provide, during the v»- 
eancy of the see, for tlie administration of the diocese. They 
have plotted dark manoeuvres to excite discord and seditioa 
among our subjects, llic chapters have rejected the briefsy 
contrary to their rights and the holy canons. 

<< Yet time is passing away ; new bishopries are 
every day. If no speedy pi-ovision be made, episcopaey will 
be extinct in France and Italy, as well as in Germany. Wbh- 
ing to prevent a state of affairs so contraiy to tlic good of re- 
ligion, the prineiplos of the Galilean church, and the interest 
of the state, we have resolved to unite on the 10th of next 
June, in the church of Notre Dame, at Paris, all the bishops 
of France and Italy, in ar national council." 
Extract from Bonapartt^s speech to the Iiegislative Body. 
« FariSf June 16, 1810.— The afiairs of religion have 
been too often mixed in and sacrificed to the interest of a 



* The Pope 
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state of the third order. If half of Earope has separated 
flrom the ehurcfh of Rome, ^e may attribute it specially to 
the eontradiction vrhieli has never ceased to exist between 
the truths and the principles of reli^on which belong to the 
whole universe^ and the pretensions and interests which re- 
garded only a small corner of Italy. 

« I have put an end to this scandal for ever. I have united 
Rome to the empire — ^I have given palaces to the Popes at 
Rome and at Paris ; if they have at heart the interests of re- 
ligiouy they will often sojourn in the centre of the affairs of 
Christianity — It was thus that St. Peter preferred JUnne to 
an abode even in the Holy Land.** 

DartmouUu July $i, 1811. — ^Tlieday before yesterday ar- 
rived the Eliza» cartel, from Morlaix. She brought over to 
this country twelve Irish priests, who were driven out of 
Borne, about twelve months ago, by Bonaparte, after hav- 
ing resided there, some of them, for upwards of nine years. 

The Voipe has been removed, by the order of Bonaparte, 
from Savona, in the Genoese territory, to Tortona, a strong 
place in Piedmont. Such an event, at the period of the-meet- 
ing of the ecclesiastical council at Ptiris, may give room for 
various reflections. It is rather singular, that we have heard 
nothing farther of the proceedings of this council, than the 
ceremonies which accompanied its qpening. 



BONAPARTE^S CORRESPONDENCE 

With the CaihoUc and Prote^ant Clergy at Breda. 

. An account has been published in the Gazette of Dorpt, 
a town of Liventa, of an audience granted by Bonaparte to 
the Catholio and Protestant clergy at Breda, on the first of 
May, 1810. It professes to be an accurate report of what 
passed on that occasion ; and wc conclude, that in the present 
state of the continental press, no gazett^would dare to attri- 
bute to Bonaparte, sentiments materially difierent from thos^ 
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vhich he might deem it politie to avQw. The aeeonnt is a» 
Ibliows : 

<< After Bonaparte had made tlie eustomary tour, he said 
a few viovia to the President of the Court of Appeal, took a 
view of the diiferent Collegiates, and at length stopped oppo- 
site to the Catholic Apostolic yiear» who, with Iiis mans- 
seript in Ids hand, complimented the monarch in the mime of 
the Catliolie elei-gy. His majesty, however, did not deign to 
give any answer, but asked, wliere are the i*eformed clergy? 
Tdicreupon tlie Prinee of Neufehatel presented them to tlw 
Emperor, and Jl^Ir. Ten Oever, of tlie Valloon eongregatkm, 
I'cceived permission to address his majesty. The discourse 
was short, and contained amongst tlie rest the foUofwiag 
words : — ^It is the immutable principle of Protestants, in everj 
thing that happens, to address PiHividence, and to render unto 
Caesar the things which arc Ciesar's. The Emperor listened 
attentively to this speech, and answered — < You are right; I 
protect all religions. Protestants and Catholics enjoy equal 
^ivileges in France ; it is but just, that the Protestants in 
this department should have equal prerogatives with the Ca- 
tliolics/ His majesty then asked Mr. Oever, < Why, sir, are 
you in your full dress 2* < Sire,' answered Ten Oever, ' that 
is tlie rule.* < ^Vliy, yes,' said the Emperor, < it is tlie cof- 
tom in evcr^* country ; but,' continued he, turaing to the Bo- 
man Catholic elcrg>', who were not in their full dress, < yfhj 
have not you your cassocks on ? Tou say you are priests: 
w hat ai-e you ? Attomies, notaries, peasimts ? I come intp 
a province where the majority are Catholics, who in former 
limes were oppressed ; who after the revolution acquired 
moi-e liberty, and ui)on whom the king, my brother^ bestowed 
many favours. I come in order to make you all equal to the 
ivst, and you begin by forgetting the respeet due to me, and 
c!omp1ain of the oppression that you suffered under the former 
^vcrnmcnts. Your conduct shews how well }*ou descrred 
them. The first act of sovereignty which I was obliged to 
exercise, consisted in the necessity of arresting two of your 
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contumacious priests, even tlie Apostolic Vkar ; tliey are 
itnprisouedy and sliall continue under arrest. On the other 
hand, the fii*st words that I hear from a reformed priest, are 
to render unto Cesar the things which are C8Bsai**s. This is 
the doctrine wliieh you ouglit to preach. From that gentle- 
man, pointing to Mr. Ten Ocver, you ought to learn it. I 
hsLxe always met with faithful subjects amongst Protestants ; 
never have I had occasion to complain of any of them* Tou 
have calumniated the Protestants, by representing tliem as 
preaching docti*ines dangerous to tlie state ! but the best sub- 
jeets I have are Protestants. In Paris I am partly attended 
by them : tliey hare free access to me, and here a handful of 
Brabant fanatics attempt to resist my designs. 

Had I not met in Bossouet's doctrines, and in the maxims 
of the Gallician chureh, with principles that agree with 
mine, and had not the concordat been received, I mys^ 
should have become a Protestant, and thirty millions of peo- 
ple would have followed my example. But what religion do 
you tcacli ? Do you not know that Christ sud, « My king- 
ilom is not of this world ?'' and would you interfere in my 
C5onoems? You will not pray for a sovereign — (probably the 
Catholic clergy in these new provinces, had partly declared 
tbmt they would not receive any orders on spiritual sul^ects 
iVom a temporal power ; the order to pray for the emperor 
must be intimated to them by some spiritual sovereign.) — 
You want to be obstinate citizens. I have the proofs of it in 
any pocket. If you maintain such principles, your lot will 
be punishment in this world, and eternal damnation in the 
next. << You, (said he, turning to the Apostolic Vicar, who 
Iiad addressed liim) arc the Apostolic Vicar. Mlio appoint- 
md jou to tliat office ? The Pope : he has no right to do it. 
X create bishops. You will not (said he, turning to the i*est) 
finiy for the monarch ? Perhaps because a Romish priest 
«xeonimunicated me. But who gave him the right of excom- 
xnunieating a sovei*cign ? Wliy did Luther and Calvin sepa* 
«^te themselves from the church ? Your infamous sales of 
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induIgcDces caused them to revolt^ and the German Prineea 
would no lon^r In^ar sway. The English acted wiselj in re- 
nouncing you. The Po[)esy by their hierarchyy set Europe 
in flames. Perhaps it is your wish to re-establish Beaffoldt 
and raeliSy but it shall be my care tliatyou do not succeed. 

Arc you of the religion of Givgory YII, Boniface VHIy 
Benedict XIY, Clement XII ? I am not^ I am of the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christy who said. Give unto Caesar the thiBgs 
which arc C«sar's ; and agreeably to the sanie gospel, I ghe 
unto God that which belongs to God. I hear a temporal 
swordy and I know how to guide it. God placed me on the 
throne, and you reptiles of the earth dare oppose me. I owe 
no account of my administration to the Pope ; only to God 
and Jcsiis Christ. You perhaps think me created out of, the 
Pope*s slipper. If it only depended on you, you would eut 
off my hair, put on me a cowl, or would, like Lewis the Pi- 
ous, place me in a convent, or banish mo to Africa. Vfiat 
ignorant idiots you arc ! Prove rac out of the gospel that Je- 
sus Christ has appointed the Pope his substitute, or succesibr 
of St. Peter, and that he has the right to excommunicate a 
sovereign.*' (From these i-epeated expressions, one might 
almost suppose the Pope had actually excommunicated the 
Emperor.) ^* If you care about my protection, then preaeh 
the gospel as the apostles did — I will protect you if you are 
good citizens ; if not, I will banish you from my empire, and 
will disperse you over the world like Jews. 

You belong to the bishopric of Mouliues : appear befbre 
your bishop ; make your confessions to him, and sign thecoB- 
eoi*dat. The bishop will inform you of my will. I will ap- 
point another bishop of Uarzcgenbueh. Is there a seminarj 
at Breda ?" — An aflirmative was given. — ** Well, Mr. FKe« 
feet, you will make the necessary preimrations that these 
people may swear to the concoitlat. Attend at the seuunaiyi 
and bo it your care that the orthodox gospel be preached 
thei-e« in oiiler that more enlightened men should come forth 
than those idiots, who preach a strange kind of doctiine." 
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Waiafardf Jluguti 21, 1811. 
Ill our last yfo announced the arrival in this city of ten 
of the priests who bad recently landed at Bartmouthy firom 
Franee. They had resided a year in Fkris, and they left 
that eity because they wished to escape from the tyranny of 
Bonaparte, 

The largest church in Paris generally piresents no g^reater 
congregation on Sundays or Holydays, than from 20 to M fe- 
males. In Rome, before the order (as we may call it) for 
the dispersion of the clergy, there were 5850 priests. When 
the ecclesiastics of that city were called upon to take the oath 
of fealty to the Emperor, as King of Italy, only one was 
found who would do so. The second person who vras requir- 
ed to swear, refused. He was immediately emteaeed by all' 
his brethren, who, una voctj declared they could acknow- 
ledge no other soyefeign of the patrimony of St. Peter, bnt 
the Pope ; the consequence of which was, the arrest of mul- 
titudes, and shortly after, only FOUR priests were to be 
found in the whole i^ity. Tiie priests were transported to 
4ifierent fortresses — 600 of them were immured in the dun- 
gjoom% of Alexandria, in Piedmont. The fact of the exeom- 
aiunication of Bonaparte, is placed beyond all question, bj 
^e arrival of these gentlemen. 

Before these priests left Paris, the ecclesiastical council, 
^Fceently assembled in that city by Bonaparte, had been bro- 
Icen up, for not being sufficiently subservient to his wilL It 
^^ipears, that some of the measures recommended to the 
council for their adoption, had in view the investiture of Bo- 
naparte with powers inconsistent with the usages, and sub- 
versive of the unity of the Roman Catholic church ; for this 
^pmMl poidt 106 members of the council voted against the 
^neasure, and only 15 for it It will surprise our readers to 
learn that the celebrated Cardinal Mauiy, the once exiled and 
^Eealous advocate of the Bourbons and of the church, was at 
"^he head of this trifling minority. The minority of the coun- 
'wlt with their vacillating leader, form a secret committocj 

45 
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and were deliberating on the means necessary to carry Hfma* 
parte's measures into effect. It is understood, that vhcn the 
decrees of the pliant committee shall be promulgated, they 
ivill be accon^nied by an oathf ^vhich evciy priest will be 
required to take, acknowledging the validity of tlie measuresy 
and professing implicit obedience to the dcci-ecs of the •com« 
mittee* Tlie appointment of bishops to the vacant s^es by 
BanapartCf \1rith9ut tiic approbation of tlie Holy Father, is 
already resisted by tlie clei^'. The archbishoprick of Pa- 
ris is vacanti to which it is thought that Bonaparte will ap^ 
point tb^ supple ^laury ; in wliich case the clei^ of that di- 
ocese are nearly unanimous in tlicir determination to refuse 
obedience to him> as their spiritual superior. 

[Five thousand, eight hundi^ and fifty priests, is a pretty 
handsome complement for one city. It i-equired a Bonaparte 
to clean tliis. Augean stable. St. Peter^s patrimony seems te 
be the bone of contention. This Peter must have been im- 
mensely rich, to have left a whole province to the spiritoal 
licad of the Catholio chui*ch. But where are the proofs that 
Peter had any legal claims to this property? And if he had, 
has his last will and testament ever been produced to shew 
to whom he demised it ? Whatever may have been the cha- 
racter and conduct of the person called St. Peter, the religiom 
of Jesus Christ was far different fi*om that which his pretend- 
ed suooessors profess and practise. Riches, power and domi- 
nion, is, and ever has been, the order of the day with them. 
It is, however, a singular fact, that notwithstanding the Pro- 
testant clergy, ever since the reformation, have been praying 
the Almighty without ceasing, to destroy popish superstitioD, 
and to humble the chief pontiff, whom they represented as 
the beast spoken of in the Revelations, BtUi when their pray- 
ers have, in a great measure, been acconqilished, thiH>ughthe 
instrumentality of Bonaparte, few have been known to retom 
thanks for the favour, whilst many have indecently repro- 
bated this singular dispensation of Providence; thereby af- 
fording a well grounded suspicion of dieir want of sincerity. 



A laic ^iriler has encouraged us to kopci that the eluuige 
ia Portugal will have something in the national character to^ 
support iU ^vhatever niay be the event of tlie present vfWp 
which distresses that countiy. When the in^uisEitiony tbe 
triumpii of the power of the church over state, and over all 
the hopes of man, attempted its influence in this once happy 
country, the resistance was firm, bold and absolute. And 
what could not be obtained by force, was gained at last by 
superstition and artifice. The fraud was discovered and pu- 
nished, but the establishment was maintained. When Portu- 
gal recovel»d its sovereignty, it was hoped thai this favora- 
ble opportunity would be embraced to free itself fi*om tliis 
oppression. But, astonished at its own success, and unwil- 
ling to strengthen an enemy, from the worst prejudices, 
those of superstition, the nation indulged an establishment 
from which an oppressive court soon attempted to profit, and 
die court was content to be a slave, if only in higher condi- 
tion it might with greater freedom exercise dominion over 
sulfjeet slaves ; and might, at so high a price, at the will of a 
master, presume to call such slaves its own. The exaltation 
of the civil authority of states, promises to be a rich blessing 
to mankind. It is a pleasing recollection, that in Naples, 
with all its superstition, the inquisition never established its 
power*. Such examples, in the darkest times, remain to con- 
Tinoe us, that in no age can superstition or ignorance render 
all nations insensible to oppression, and that such establish- 
ments were superinduced upon the christian institutions, 
iiom the character of the governments which had obtained 
in Europe, and not fi*om the disposition of the people. 
Ilie following extract of a letter from an English offieer, 
dated Lisbon, Jan. 20, 1811, will shew the debased state of 
mind to which the common people of that country an re- 
duced. 
<< The su[)erstition of the Portuguese is often extremely 
embarrassing to our countrymen. On the day after last 
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Christmasy some offioen who were freemasonSf marelied 
from the barracks with music, flags, and all the insignia of 
the fraternity, to a lai^ room^ which they had fitted upas a 
lodge. The vulgar here were extremely offended at this pro* 
cession, and the common remark was, that << it was no won- 
der evil should befal their coantry, wlien men, who eould at 
any time raise the Devil, were allowed to parade the streets^ 
and openly perform their incantations.'* The officers who 
attended on this occasion, it is said, have been reprinuinded ; 
and some of them even pat under an arrest/' 



REMONSTRANCE OF ALMASA, 

Wife of MmoM Mi Cawn, to General Warren HaMinggj 

[It may, perhaps, be necessary to inform the reader, that 
Mimas Mi CawUf was an East-Indian prince, who governed 
a fertile and populous country^ witliin, or bordering upon the 
footing which the English have guned in India, ^y injus- 
tice, nq>ine, and murder. }Varren HastingSf when governor 
general of the English possessions in that quarter, ej'cd with 
desire the riches and territory of Mmas AK Cawn ; but as 
the conduct of the prince was unimpeachable, he knew of no 
method which could even gp ve a plausible sanction to the seiaBure 
of them. At length, h6wever, he had him seized and commit- 
ted to prison, on pretence that he was fomenting disturbances 
against the En^ish. Mmasaf the wife of MmaSf though 
sensible of her husband's innoeency, yet she was well ac- 
quainted with the hellish and bloodthirsty disposition of 
HagtingSf and also knewjlbe reason for which he committed 
her husband to prison, and that it was for the sake of obtain- 
ing his treasures. She therefore appeared before hint with 
supplication, and on her knees begged him to spare tlio life 
of her husband* promising him all the treasuiTs of bis king- 
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dom^ as a recompence for his release; and ftirtherf that site 
and lier husband >vould retire to a private station in some se- 
questered eomer of India, and there spend the remainder of 
their days, leaving their possessions in the power of Haaiings. 
On these terms, the British robber eonsentcd to his release. 
Joyful flew the unfortunate Mmasa, to lay her treasures at 
tlie feet of Ilastinii^Sy and resign her jtossessions, to save tho 
life of him whom »he loved equal with herself. In the inte- 
rim, horrid to relate ! the monster, the worse than eommon 
murdei*er, Warren Hastings, sent orders to the prison to have 
Mmas Mi Canon hung; for the detested wretch knew full 

* 

well if he I'eleased him, that another, and a very powerful 
witness, would be added to the many who now testify eon- 
ceming his enormities, while in the station of governor in 
India. After Hastings had received the treasures of Mma- 
sa, and the resignation of her kingdom, be gave her an order 
for the release of •llma^. She hSHAiod to the prison, and^ 
whUe enjoying in anticipation, tho pleasure she should expe- 
rience from a re-union with her beloved prince, the first ob- 
ject which struck her eyes on her entrance into the doleftil 
prison, was the lifeless body of her husband, suspended from 
the wall, by a rope. Words are inadequate to paint tlie an- 
guish of her soul, on beholding the dreadful spectacle. She 
Mtired, and after reason had subdued the first tumults of her 
grief, she wrote the British assassin a letter, expressive of 
her feelings, and her sense of his villany and unparalleled 
crimes : this letter fell into the hands of the late Dr. Ladd, 
who published it in blank verse, as it is at present published — 
it has also been published as it was originally wrote, and the 
e(qpj'. it is said, differs not materially from the original. 

Warren Hastings^ on his reeal ftym India, was impeached 
for liis murdering the innocent inhfbitants, destroying then' 
princes, plundering their towns and villages, and committing 
other crimes of a die equally black as any which ever disgrac- 
ed the darkest ages of the world. His trial is not yet finish- 
ed 5 [1789] it is generally suspected, however, by those who 
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are acquainted with the venality and comiptilon of the Bri- 
tbh Parliament, that this worst of criminals, instead of being 
doomed to make his exit on the gallows, or at tlie stake, will 
be rewarded with a peerage.] 

As conjectured, Hastings, after undergoing a rooek trial, 
which continued for several years, vras finally aeqnitted. 
Fox, Sheridan and Burke, delivered on the side of the pro- 
secution, perhaps the most eloquent speeches ever heard in 
the British Fkiriiament ; but without avail. The adminis- 
tration was in favor of the criminal, which was sufficient 
to insure his safety. 



My subjects slaughtered, my whole kingdom spoil'dj 
My treasures rifled, and my husband slain — 
O, say, vile monster ! art thou satisfy'd ? 
Hast thou, rapacious brute ! suffieient wealth ? 
And, cruel murd'rer, art thou fill'd with blood ? 
Perhaps, insatiate^ thou art thirsting still 
For human gore ! O, may'st thou ever thirst ! 
And may the righteous God deny tliee water 
To cool thy boiling blood ! inhuman wretch ! 
Have not the bravest of my subjects bled ? 
Are not they bulcherM aU — all massaciTd ? 
And did not India foam again with gore ? 
Where is the murderer who has slain his fellow I 
W]iei*e is the robber ? where the parricide I 
Approach — ^for ye are innocent and clean ! 
Your souls are whiter than the ocean foam. 
Compared with him, the murderer of millions ! 
Yes, bloody brute ! the murderer of millions ! 
Where are the swarms that cover'd all my land ? 
That culturM land, of which each foot was gaitienji. 
Doom'd to support the millions of my host ? 
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Ak they not butoher'd all — all musacred i 

And butcher'd, bloody mODster! l^ thy handi ? 

But wliy ? because) vile hnte ! tbon must have vrealth ! 

Because thou must have veallhi my people bled ! 

The land was floated vrith a tide of gore! 

My fields, my towns, myeities awam in blood ! - 

And through oil India one tremendous groan — 

mie groan of millions ! echoed to the heavms. 

Curst be your nation ! and for ever eunt 
'The luckless hour when India first beheld you ! 
"We have a custom here, as old as time* 
Of honouring justice — Why i because 'tis justice : 
And virtue is belov'd, because 'tis virtue. 
As Indians need no hell, they knov of none ; 
Tou Christians say you've one — ^tia well you have — 
Your crimes call loudly for it — and FU swear. 
If Uastiros is not damn'd, yoor boasted God 
Ts worse thau he j and heaven itself heoomeB 
A black accomplice in the monster^s guilt. 

Hastings ! my husband was your prisoner ; 
mie wealtli of kingdoms flew to his relief; 
You took the ransom, and you broke your fkUh. 
Almas vrus slain — 'twas peijury to your soul ! 
Butpeijury is a little crime to yon; 
In souls so black it seems almost a virtue. 
Know, monster \ know, that the pi«di^us wealtli 
Yo« sold your soul for, was by justice gain'd. . 
*Twas not acquir'd \^ rapine, force and murder— 
Hw treasures of my fathers ; theirs by conquest 
And l^al domination ; from old time 
Transmitted by the bther to the son, 
In just succession. Now you eall it yours ; 
And dearly have you purchased it; forbnow. 
When the just gods shall hear the cry of blood, 
And of yoiir hands demand the souls you're murdered, 
Thmt gold will never pay their price — ^will never pay 
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Your awful ransom ! You must eo where Almas 
Sits on a lofty throne, and every hour 
lie stabs an Englishman, and sweetly feasts 
Upon his bloody heart and trembling liver ! 
For^ monstrous wreteh! to tliy eonfusion know» 
Almas ean relish now no other food 
Than hearts of Englishmen ! Yet thou art safe ; 
Yes, monster, thou art safe from this repast : 
A heart polluted with ten thousand erimes. 
Is not a feast for Almas. Tremble, yet. 
He'll tear that heart out from its bloody ease. 
And toss it to his dogs ! full many a vulture 
Bo poisoned by thy eorsc ! wolves shall run mad 
By feeding on thy murderous carcass — ^Mohb! 
When some vile wretch, som-j monster of mankind. 
Some brute like thee — ^perliaps thy relative- 
Laden with horrid crimes without a nanie, 
Shall stalk through earth, and we want curses for him— / 
We'll torture thought to cui*se the wretch ; and then 
To damn him most supi«me, we*ll call him — ^HASTINGS! 
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We do not ofier Uie following documents to the publiei as 
ednfidential or important ** State Papers," but as literary ea- 
Fiosides. The reader may rt^ly on their genuhieness : 
Tlie Speech of Sagona jffd, which signifies The Keeper Awake, 
knmcn hy the white people by the name of Bed Jackett in an- 
swer io a speech of Mr. Richardson, who applied to bug tit 
indian rights to the reservations lying iu tlie territory com' 
iiwnly called the HoUand purchase. Delivered ai a eouneit 
at huff aloe Creeks in May, 1811. 

Brother — We opened our ears to the talk yoii lately deli- 
TCFcd to US| at our council fire* In doing important basiBes^ 
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it is best not t^ tell long stories^ bnt to e6me to it in k ft w 
words. We therefore shall not repeat your talk, whioh is 
fresh in our minds. We have well eonsidered it, and the ad^ 
vantages and disadvantages of your o£brs.' We request your 
attention to our answer, which is not flrom the speaker alone, 
hut from all the Sachems and Chiefs now around our eouneil 
fire. 

Brother— We know that great men, as well as great na- 
tions, having ditPerent interests, have diflbrent minds, and do 
not see the same subject in the same light — but we hope onr 
answer will be t^reensble to yon and to your employers. 

Brother— Tour apj^eation for the purchase of our landsy 
is to our minds very extraordinary'-*Jt has been made in a 
crooked manner — you have not walked in the straight path 
pointed out by the great council of your nation. Ton have 
no writings from our great fiUher^ the President. In mak- 
ing up our minds, we have looked back, and remembered how 
the Yorkers purohased our lands in former times. They 
bought them piece after piece, for a fittle money paid to a 
few men in our nation, and not to all our breUim, until 
our planting and hunting grounds have become very smally 
and if we sell tAem, we know not where to qpread our 
lilankets. 

Brother— Yojk tell us your employers liave purchased of 
the Council of Yorkers, a right to buy our lands. We do 
not understand how this can be. The lands do not Iielong to 
tiw Yorkers : they are ours, and were given to us by the 
Great Spirit. 

Brother — ^We think it strange that you should jump over 
the lands of our brethiHsn in the East, to come to our council 
Are so far off, to get onr lands. When we sold our lands in- 
the East to the white people, we determined never to sell 
those we kept, which are as small as we can live comforta- 
bly on. 

Arff ftrfn— -You vrant us to travel with you, and look out for 
other lands. If wc should sell our lands, and move ofi' into 

M 
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a distant counts^-, toivards slic setting sun — Ave sUo uld l>e 
looked upon in ike country to vhicli we go, as foreigners iind 
strangers, and be dessiiised by the red, as veil as the ivhite 
men, and we should soon be surrounded by the white people^ 
who will there also kill our game, conic upon our landd, and 
try to get them from us. 

lirothrr — AVe are determined not to sell our lands, but tm 
continue on them — we like ihem^-they are fruitful^ and pro- 
duce us corn in abundance, for (iie support of our women and 
children, and grass and herbs for our cattle. 

Brother — ^At the tl^*aties held for tlic purchase of our 
lands, the white men with sweet voices, and smiling faces, 
told us they loved us, and that they would not client us, but 
thut the king's children on the other side of the Lake, would 
cheat us. AVlien we go on tlic other side the Lake, the king's 
children tell us your people will cheat us, but with sweet voi- 
ces and smiling faces, assure us of their love, and that th^ 
will not cheat us. ^JThesc things puzzle our heads, and we 
believe that the Indians nmst take care of -themselveSf and 
not trust either in your people, or in the king's ehUdren. 

Brother — At a late council we requested our agents to 
tell you that wc would not sell our lands, and we think you 
have not spoken to our agents, or they would have told you 
so, and we should not have met you at our council fire at this 
time. 

Brother — The white people buy and sell false rights to our 
lands, and your employers have, you say, paid a great price 
for their rights. They must have plenty of money, to spend 
it in buying false rights to lands belonging to Indians. The 
loss of it will not huil them, but our lands arc of great value 
to us, and we wish you to go back with our Talk to your em- 
ployers, and to tell them and the Yorkers, that they have no 
right to buy and sell false rights to our lands* 

Brother — We hope you clearly understaed the ideas we 
have oifered. 
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' Speech of the same, in answer to a speech of tlu Biverend Mr. 
JUexander, a Missionary from the Missionary Society in 
JCeW'Forkf to that nation. Delivered at the same time and 
place. 

Brother — ^We listened to the talk you delivered to us 
from the Couneil of Blaek-eoats* in New-Tork. Wo have 
fully considered your talk, and the offers you haye made us^ 
which we perfectly understand, and we return our answer to 
them, which we wish yon also to understand. In making up 
our minds, we hare looked back, and remembered what has 
been done in oifr days, and what our fathers have told us was 
donic in old times. , 

Brother — Great numbers of Black-coats have been among 
the Vidians, and with sweet voices and smiling faces, have 
oflered to teach them the religion of the white people. Our 
brethren in the East listened to tliem — turned from the reli- 
gion of their fathers, and took up tlie religion of the white 
people. What good has it done? Are tliey more happy and 
jBsre friendfy one to another than wo are 2 No, brother, they' 
aie a divided people — ^we-are united — they quarrel about reli- 
gioh — we live in love and friendship — they drink strong wa- 
ters — have leamt how to cheat — and practise all the vioes of 
the white people, which disgrace Indians, without imitating 
the virtues of the white people. . Brother— if you are a wellr 
wisher, keep away, and do not disturb us. 

Brother — We do not worship the Great Spirit as the white 
people do, but we believe that forms of worship are indiffer- 
ent to the Great Spirit — it is the homage of a sincere heart 
that pleases him, and we worship him in this manner. 

According to your religion, we must believe in a father 
and son, or will not be happy hereafter. We have always 
believed in a father, and we worship him as we were taught 
By our fatliers. Your book says that the son was sent oa 



* Tlie appellation given to Clergymen by the Indians, 
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eartk by the fathei^*did all the people who saw the bod be- 
Here in him 7 No— they did aott and the conBequwee Bnist 
be known to you^ if you have read the book. 

JBrothfT— You wish us to change our religion for yoacs — 
we like our religioUf and do net want anothw. Our firienda 
(pointing to Mr. Granger^* Mr. Paridi and Mr. Taylor) do 
us great good— they eouusdl ua in our tronUca» and tell ua 
how to make ouraelTes comfortable. Our fricuods tbe ftlUc 
kers^ do more than this — ^they give us ploughs^ and instraaft 
us how to use them. They tell us, we are aeeountaUe be- 
ings^ but do not say we muit change our rdligion* HFe are 
•atisiied with what they do. 

Brother-^FoT these reasons we eanoot reeeiTe yo«r of- 
fers—we have other things to do^ and beg you to make ym^ 
mind easy^ and not trouble us» lest our heads should be i/m 
much loaded, and by and by burst. 



* Mr. Granger is the agent of the Ui^ted States fbr In- 
dian affairs, and resides at Buffidoe — ^Mr. Parish is the Indini 
interpreter — and Mr. Taylor is the agent of the society of 
FriendSf for improving the condition of the Indians, and re- 
sides near the Allegany river. 



THOMAS PAINE. 

That infamous string of l|bels published by Cheethaaif 
called '^ The Life of Thomas Paine," so disgraceful to our 
Isountry, is not forgotten, although it is fast descending down 
the tide of time to the ocean of forgelfulness. While eol- 
lecthig materials for that woric, he addressed a letter to Mr. 
Joel Barlow. This drew from the masterly pen of that wri- 
ter, the subjoined sketch for the porti'ait of Paine. A more 
precise and elegant outline of character, has not often been 
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drown. The strokes are few, bat they are exact ; faithfld to 
trath — clear, strong and impartial. How diflbrent fima the 
daubing of Cheetham : that miserable man^ now no more, 
was unknown to Mr. Barlow, who seems to have distrusted 
Jiis fidelity as well as his talents for the work he had deter- 
mined to execute. He evidently wishes to dissuade Cheethaw 
frMD writing ; but if he eaanot do thiSf he desires at least to 
Imee out the path for him to pursue^ that the worid may not 
-b^too grossly led astray, and deoeived as to the nal ehwae- 
ter of Jhiittc. 

We have been obligingly favored with a eopj of Cbeet- 
ham's letter, and the answer of Mr. Bariow. We submit 
4mR both as records of the ^-passing tidugs of the times.'' 
ne known regard to truth of Mr. Barlow» and his qpporte- 
■Mies-of knowing Thomas Paine, together with his eapaeity 
to Judge, and his ablUty to display his eoaeeptionif niute to 
give to his letter more interest as a sketch than any 
has yet been said on the subject. 



TO JOEL BABLOW. 

Sib — ^Not having the honor of a personal acquaintance with 
jottf the trouble this note will occasion, will require some 
apology, and the only one I can offer regards the sulgect of 
St» and the readiness vrith which your character persuades me 
jou will furnish me the information required, as soon as you 
have leisure to do so. 

I am preparing to write the life of Thomas Paine, author 
«f Common Sense, &€• As you were acquainted with him 
in Paris, and he mentioned you in his <« Age of Reason," your 
#pinioa of his manners and habits, the company he kept, &c. 
would be very acceptable. 

He was a great drunkard here, and Mr. M***^^, a mer- 
€hant of this city, who lived with bim when he was arrested 
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by order of Robespierre, tcUs me he was ioloxieated ^vlieir 
that e^-ent happened. 

Did Paine ever take an oath of allegiance to France ? In 
his letter to the French people in 1792, he thanks them for 
dceting him a member of the convention, and for the addi- 
tional honor of making him a French citizen. In his speech 
on the trial of the king, he speaks, he says, as a citizen of 
France. There is some diiference between being a member 
of a convention to make a constitution, and a member of the 
same body to try the king, and transact other business. I 
should imagine that in the latter capacities, an oath of alle- 
giance would be necessary. 

Any other information you would be pleased to oommuni- 
cate, which in your judgment would be usefhl in illnstratiiq; 
his character, will be gratefully received, and used as yob. 
may direct Iam,&c. JAMES CHEETHAM.^^ 

« JVfzc.rorfe, July 21, 1809.*' 



TO JAMES CHEETHAM. 

■ 

i* Sin — I have received your Idler, calling for informa* 
tion relative to the life of Thomas Paine. It appears to me, 
that this is not the moment to publish the life of that man in 
this countrj*. His own writings arc his best life, and these 
are not read at present. 

The greatest part of the readers in the Unit ed Slates will 
not be persuaded, as long as their present feelings last, to 
eonsider him in any other light thau as a drunkard and a de- 
ist. The writer of his life who should dwell on these topics, 
to the exclusion of the great and estimable traits of his real 
character, might indeed, please the rabble of the age, who do 
not know him ; the book might sell ; but it would only tend to 
render the linilli more obscure for the future biographer^ 
ihan it vrvis before. 

But if the present writer should giva uS Thomas PaiAe 
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TOinpUttf in all liis character, as one of the most benerolent 
and disinterested of mankind, endowed with the clearcBt per* 
caption, an uncommon share of original geniiUy and the 
greatest breadth of thought ; if this piece of biography diould 
analyze his literary laliors, and rank him, as he ought to be 
ranked, among the brightest and most undeviating lumina- 
ries of the age in wliich he has lived — ^yet with a mind assail- 
aUe by flattery, and receiving through tluit weak side a tinc- 
ture of vanity which he was too proud to conceal ; with a 
mind, though strong enough to beai* him up, and to rise elas- 
tic under the heaviest hand of oppression, yet unaMe to en- 
sure the contempt of his former friends and fellow laborers^ 
the rulers of the country that had received his first and great- 
est services — a mind incapable of looking down with serene 
compassion, as it ought, on the rude scoffs of their imitatoj^ 
a new generation that knows him not ; a mind that shrinks 
£rom their society, and unhappily seeks reftige in low eompa* 
ny, or looks for consolation in the sordid, solitary bottle ; 
till it sinks at last so far below its native elevation, as to lose 
idl respect for itself, and to forfeit that of his best friends, 
disposing these friends almost to join with his enemies, and 
wish, though from different motives, that he would hasten to 
Jiide himself in the grave — if you are disposed and prepared 
to write his life Urns entire, to fill up tlie jMcture to whirii 
these hasty strokes of outline give but a rude sketch with 
great vacuities, your book may be a useful one for another 
age, but it will not be i*elished, nor scarcely tolerated in this* 

The biographer of Thomas Paine, should not forget his 
mathematical acquirements, and his mechanical genius*, His 
inyention of the iron hridgtf which led him to Europe in the 
year 1787, has procured him a great reputation in that braach 
of science in France and England, in both which ccuntrici» 
his bridge has been adopted in many instances, and is now 
much in use* 

You ask whether he took an oath of allegiance to France, 
Doubtless the qualification to be a member ojT the Qonveation, 
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Mlquired an mrth of fidelity to that oounlryy but involved in 
it no abjuration of his fidelity to this. lie was made a 
Preneh eidsen by the same decree Mfiih Washingtonn ttamU' 
iMif frksfhit cmdslrJamts Jilackintosh. 

VfbsLt Mr. M***** has told yon relative to the cirenm- 
staneetof his arrestation by order of Roliespierret is emme- 
ousy at least in one point. Paine did not lodge at the house 
where be was arrested, but had been dining there with some 
Americtosy of whom Mr. M***** nmy have been one. 1 
never heard befoiv that Paine was intoxicated that night. 
Indeed, the officers brought him directly to my faonse, whieh 
was two mOes from his lodgings, and about air much from 
the place where he had been dining. He was not intoxicated 
when they came to me. Their object was to get me to go 
and assist them to examine Paine*s impers. It employed as 
the rest of that night, and the whole of the next day» at 
Paine's lodgings ; and he was not committed to prison till the 
next evening. 

You ask what company he kept — he always frequented 
the best, both in England and Franee, till he became the ob- 
ject of calumny in certain American papers, (echoes of the 
English court papers) for his adherence to what he thought 
the cause of liberty in Franee — till he conceived himself ne- 
gltoted and despised l^ his former friends in the United 
States. From that moment he gave himself very much to 
drink, and consequently to comi»anions less worthy af his 
better days. 

It is said he was always a peevish inmate — this is possi- 
ble. So was Imurence SieftUf so was Torquato TassOf sa 
was J. J. Rousseau — but Tiionias Paine, as a visiting ac- 
quaintance, and as a liferarv rrieiid, the only points of view 
in which I knew liim, was one or the most instructive men I 
have ever known. He had a sTtrpriKhig memory and brilli- 
ant fancy ; his mind was a store-house of facts and usefhl oh^ 
servations ; he was full of lively anecdote, and ingenimis ori: 
pertinent remark, upon almost every subject. 
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He WAS always charitable to the poor beyond his meanstm 
sure protector and friend to all Americans in distress that 
he found in foreign eountries. And he had firequent ocear 
aions to exert his influenee in protecting them donng the re. 
yolution in France. His writings will answer for his patri- 
otism» aod his entire devotion to wliat he conceived to be the 
best interest and happiness of mankind.* 

Thisy sir, is all I have to remark on the sulgect you men- 
tion— *now I have only one request to make, and that would 
doubtless seem impertinent, were you not the editor of a 
newspaper ; it is, that you will not publish my letter, nor 
permit aoopy of it to be taken. I am, sir, &c 

(Signed) JOEL BABLOW.'^ 

^ JCnloraina, Jbigiut 11, 1809," 

* Mr. Barlow might have added, in rq;ard to Mr. Pftine's 
reUgion, that as It was the religion of most of the men of sei- 
enee of the present age, and probably of three fourths of 

makiog 
exeeptioi 
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Since publishing (see page 181) the precepts, or as they 
a«e commonly called, Golden Yerses of ^fthagoras, we have 
aeena different and more complete translation of them; and 
being desirous to preserve every part of this invaluable piece 
of ancient morality^ we here subjoin two preeeptB, which ap- 
pear to have been omitted, as well as some additional reflec- 
tions in the conclusion. When we reflect that I^ythagoraa 
died 497 years before Christ, and that by the mere Vgkt qf 
•naiure he has given precepts to mankind that have never been 
surpassed, even by what is called Revelation, we cab not too 
iiighly estimate them. 

«< Whatever evils thou mayest undergo, bear them patient- 
iy» fttdeavoring to dUeover a remedy. And Jot this reflation 

47 
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console thee, that fate does not distribnte mueh of evil to 
good men* 

Men apply tlie art of reasoning to good and bad pilrposcs-; 
listen, therdfore^ vith cahtionf and be not hasty to admit or 
iTJect. If any one assert an untruth, arm tliyself with pa- 
ticnce, and be silent. 

"When (his habit has become Tumiliar to thee, thou wilt per- 
ceive the constitution of tlie immortal Gods, and of mortal 
men; even the great extent of being, and in what manner it 
exists. Thou wilt perceive that nature in her operations is 
uniform, and thou wilt expect only what is possible. Thou 
wilt pei*ceive that mankind willingly draw upon themselves 
evil. Tlicy neither see nor understand what it is wise to pre- 
fer; and when entangled, are ignorant of the means of es- 
cape. Such is the destiny of man. They are subjected to 
evils without end, and are agitated incessantly, like rolling 
stones. A fatal contention ever secretly pursues thenii 
wkicih tiiey neitlier endeavor to subdue, nor yield to. 

Great Jove ! Father of Men ! O free them firom those 
evils, or discover to tfiem the demon they employ ! But be of 
good cheer, for the ra^e of man is divine. Nature discovers 
to them her hidden mysteries, in which, if thou art interest- 
ed, and attain this knowledge, thou wilt obtain, with ease^ 
all I enjoin ; and having healed thy soul, thou wilt prdterve 
it from eviL 

Abstain, moreover, from those unclean and foul meats^ 
which are forbidden, keeping thy body pure, and thy soul free^ 

Consider all things well, governing thyself by reason, andL 
settling it in the uppermost place, And when thou art di-- 
vested of thy mortal body, and arrived in the most pure lether^ 
thou shalt be exalted among tlie immortal Gods, be ineor-— 
ruptible, and never more know death.'' 



ORIGIN OF FREE MASONRY. 
A small tract under the above title, written by Mr. Tho-^ 
masTftine^ has been published since his death. The pnUifh- 
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thinkiDg |lr. Paine's idea of ^ the Chrislian teligion awl 
xnasonry's liaviog one common ori^/' ineoirectt thou^^ 
proper to omit such passages as went to eatablisk that fiiet. 
Having obtained those passages^ and intending to bind this 
tjraust with the Theophilanthropistf ive have snpplied th& amis- 
ftifMiSy as fellow : 

FUge Uf end of 52d ^, after the words, < time without lim- 
itSy' ready The christian religion and masonry have one and 
tJie same common origin, both are deriyed from the worship 
ef ll^c sun, the difierenee between their origins is, that the 
christian religion is a parody on the worship of the sun, in 
whieh they put a man whom they call Cluistf in the place of 
tbe snn, and pay him the same adoration which was cnriginfll- 
Ij paid to the sun, as I ha\o shewn in the ohaptw on the 
origin of the christian religion.^ 

Fkige 10, end of 1st ^, after the words, « in their proces- 
sions,' read. It hgs the flgurci of a man, as at the head of the 
suDf aA Christ is always represented* 

Page 14, end of 52d ^^ after the words, < silent iq^n the 
attlyeet,' read. It is their seeret, especiaUy in Catholie ooun- 
triesf heeause the figure, of the sun is the expressive eriterion 
tjiat denotes they are deseended from the dmids, flsid was that 
^ise, elegant, philosophical religion, the faith opposite to the 
fiuth of the gloomy ehristian ehureh. . 

Fsge 17, line 1st, after the words, < rises in the east,' 
a^^eady and has not the least reference to the person called Je* 
«iis Christ 

Page 24, end of 1st % after th& words, « supposed thAe ci 
th» creation,' read. In the chapter on thei^rigin of the ehris- 
tSan religion, I have shown that the eosmogany, thit is the 
^leoount of tlie creation, with which the BocJ^ of Genesis 
aspens, has been taken an4 mutilated from the Zend-Avista 
«f Zoroaster, and is fixed as a pre&ce to the Bible, after it» 

* Beferring to the third part of the Agt afSiUUinh not fub' 
Mghei. 
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Jews retimed from captirity in Babylon, and tfiat tiie nb* 
Mas of the Jews do not hold their aeeouat m Genesis to be a 
ftetybut mere aUegorj. The rfx thousand years in the Zend- 
ATisthy is changed or interpolated into six days in the ae- 
eonat of Genesis. Tkie masons appear to Imye ehosen the 
name period^ and perhaps to avoid the suspieion and peneeo- 
tion of tlie ehnrch, ImTe adopted the era of die world as the 
era of masonry ; the Y • L. of the Freneh and A. L» of the 
English mason, answer to tlw A. M. Anno Mnndit or year of 
the worid.* 

• Mr. VwIm Mm mMaftm (hr tnfenfira tsf fke ftdOaU T. 
X. used by the Freneh maeans, thq/ stand far Yrai Lnndei^ 
which means true Ught^ and not for yenerahle lodgoji as hs 
9apposa; as mentioned in the ^Mh page of his workm 

AMERICAN GENIUS. 

It is the talents of individuals whieh estahlidies the lepo- 
• tation of a nation* 

Every eandid man will admit that the British nation has. 
produced a great number of men of the first rate talents, and 
throughout England there is an admirable industry ia Im* 
proving the useful arts-^but the English gentlemen and ad- 
mirers of British genius in this country, are not content un- 
less British sulgects are acknowledged to have aa ezelaBive 
claim to genius, invention and improvement. According to 
them, the sterile mind of an American can do little of itseUl 
Original thought must come from England or Scotland, alike 
pntjudice^ they extend to our soil aud climate, and they rarO' 
ly find an apple, pear or peaeh so good as in England ; it 
however, so happens, that we seldom sec the best educated 
and informed gentlemen of England or Scotland in this coun- 
try* The day-book and ledger man from LondoBy Manches- 
ter, Sheffield and Leeds, or those who have been brought up 
among the hollow wares of Liverpool or Bristol, are not well 
ealeulated^o pas? a correct judgment on BeHr Lclire, or sciea- 
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tifie sabjcetsy bencc there b miieh charitable allowance to be 
made for them — but while such gentlemen are debating the 
merits of Americans, it -may be well to inform them» that 
althougli eivilized America lias grown out of a wilderness 
within the last two hnndred years, and the people as in all 
young countries, have from necessity been obliged to attend 
more to the means of obtaining subsistence, than to the fine 
arts. Yet America has exhibited some groat examples of 
genius and strength of intdleet. Franklin was one of the 
most enlightened philosophers and politicians of the last cen- 
tury ; he was the first who taught Europeans the indentity 
of lightening and eleetreeity. The mental energies of the 
men who conducted the eilbrts for American independence 
must ever be respected. They with a population less than 
three millions, heat the English apd gave liberty to America^ 
although opposed by the resources of fourteen millions of 
British subjects, and the talents of the British nation. Two 
of the most classic and perfect masters of the Ghraphic art in 
Europe are Americans, namely, Mr. lil^est and Mr. Copcly, 
the first of whom is president of the Royal academy in Lon- 
don, a proof that tbere is no Englishman of equal talents to 
fln the station. Of the limited number of seven foreigners 
who were voted members of tlie natiodal institute in Parisy 
three of them are Americans, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. West before 
Haendoncd, and Benjamin Thoinpsen,'Count of Rumford. 

The McFingal, by Trumbull, is little inferior to Butler's 
findibras ; and the Columbiad, by Mr. Bariow, is an Epie 
poem of greater merit, possesses more strength of mind, incul- 
cates a more sound morality and philosophy, than any other 
^ork of the Epic kind ever produced in England or Scotland. 
If there be any English gentlemen inclined to dispute this point 
of honor, or if the writers for the Port-FoUo and Anthology, 
"Who have suffered political pr^udice to deprive them of can- 
dor, feel themselves disposed to debate it, the writer of this 
article is prepared to trace the British poets from Chaucer 
to Coitper. In Mathematics we have much to be pleased 
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the genius of BiUenhouse, in Astronomy — of Whitney 
and Whitemore in mcehanics— 4Uid a g^at number of inven- 
tors of useful engines may be cited^ to the honor of Amerie^;. 
our neatness in ship building is equal to that of any countfy* 
and our bridges of wood are speeimens of carpenter work su- 
perior to any thing of the kind in the world. The steanir 
boaty or vessel^ the sueeess of which gives the fair prospeet 
at inoaleulable utility, is an Ameriean invention, in 1783, 
before any essay on this suljeet was made in Europe^ Ifr.. 
Fitch, of Philadelphia, built an experimental steam-boat, in 
which he made several voyages on the Delaware, betweefi 
Philadelphia and Trenton $ the speed not being sufficient and 
the maehinery vety imperfect^ were perhaps the cause of his 
abandoning the enterprise. Since that time one experiment 
was made on the Thames near London, one on the Forth and 
Clyde, in Scotland, one on the Rhone near Lyons, eaeb of 
which were so imperfect as to give no hope of utility^ and. 
eonscqacndy wMe abandoned.. It must be well rememboed 
that while the present North River Stoam-Boat was building 
on the East River in 1807, no one had faith in its success ; 
when spoken of, it was in a tone of raillery, as a thing im- 
practicable, which would meet the fate of all similar attempts. 
Fortunately, however, for America, the success has been 
complete, and America claims the honor of tlic invention*. 

As a nation is great and estimable in proportion to the 
number of men^ of genius it has produced, and the mental 
energies of its people, every American is interested in defiuid- 
ing a just claim to the talents which our country has ezhi* . 
foited. On this principle these observations are made, by 
one who is proud of his country, and who is ready to prove 
that in proportion to pur population and existence as a na- 
tion, we have shewn as much, if not more talents, as mueh. 
useful industry, and a better application of our mental aniL- 
corporeal energies, than any other nation whatever. 

A Real AMB^xcair.. 
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The above writer has negleoted to h^tiee the invention 

~ef Torpedoes^ irhich vre consider more important for the 

peaee and happiness of mankind, than any diseovery madel^ 

hnman ingenuity during the last eentury. Toifiedoesy in our 

opinion^ will eventually insure the fteedom of the seas, and 

in fiiety destroy those immense naval establishments which 

have proved the curse of nations. The hard earnings of man 

have heretofore been applied to sustain these floating engines 

of destruetion, which have conveyed misery and desolation 

to every comer of the worid. This invention also claims an 

American as its author. We intended, as suggested in a 

former number, to have inserted the plates attached to Mr. 

Fulton's work on Torpedoes, with the explanations; but 

Icaming that Mr. F. had made some improvements in the 

auMhinery, and finding that we could not do justice to the 

•ttlgeet, without occupying more room than the nature of our 

pnUleation would justify, have concluded to omit any fur? 

^tlier notice of them ; at the same time recommending to our 

readers a perusal of the entire work. 

ECONOMY OF ROYALTY. 

The salary of the king of England, is one ndlUon starling, 
per annnm— which is/oftr mlUoUf four hundrti and forty' 
j^Mcr thousand four hundred and forty four dollars ! ! 177 
ttunes as much as the president's, and 19,4U dollars over. 
TXlie present gracious sovereign has reigned 60 years. His 
inoome during that time has only amounted to 32%22SfS00 
^liMars ! ! exclusive of frequent grants of parliament. 

This salary of 50 years would be sufficient to pay the 
president's from the creation of the world, (idlowing it to be 
SB±4i years,) to the present time, and 3072 years to come. 

"When the present king mounted the throne, the debl of 

%rluch the nation pays the interest in taxes, amounted to 

^bout ninety millions ; it now amounts to nearly seven liuii* 

dred millions, and one yearns taxes now is nearly equal to 

what the whole debt then was. The poor-rates of Eogland 
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and Wales then amounted to about a million and a quarter 
annually ; They now amount to more than six milliqiia an- 
nuaUy. The number of parish paupers was then about two 
hundred tliousand : That number is now about twelve hun- 
dred thousand. "When his reign began^ it eost Uio labormg 
man five days* work to earn a bushel of flour ; and now U 
eosts him ten days' work to earn a bushel of flour ; and if ha 
happens to have tliree children^ it is, upon the common run 
of wages, utterly impossible for him to earn bread enough 
for his family to eat, to say nothing of mteatf drink» clothingy 
fire, and house-rent. 

THE COSIET. • 

An Extract. 

Whether the Comet now visible be onc^ of those whirii 
have a periodical return^ is extremely uncertain — I da not 
find that it corresponds exactly witli any on record. Iti tt^ 
feet upon the globe will principally depend upon its distnaetf 
from the earth when passing the descending node. ' 

Doctor Halley, in speaking of the Comet of 1680, saysy 
<< Had the earth then been in the part of her orbit nearest to 
that node, their mutual gravitation must have caused a change 
in the plane of the orbit of the earth, and in the length of 
our year, and that if so large a body with so rapid a motion 
as that of this Comet were to strike against the earth, a 
thing by no means impossible, the shook miglit reduee^ this 
beautiful fVame to its original chaos." 

Mr. Wiston attributes the universal deluge to tlie near 
approach of a Comet. His opinion was^ << That the earth 
passing through the atmosphere of the Compt, attracted 
therefrom great part of tlie water of the flood ; that the 
nearness of the Comet raised a great tide in subterraneous 
waters, so that the out crust of the earth was changed from 
a spherical to an oval figure." Thus he accounts for trees 
and bones of animals being found at very great depths in lli«r 
earth. 
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Ab the most remarkable Comets have been generally at« 
loaded with extraordinary tides and tempests, it were to be 
wished that those who have an opportunity, would be parti- 
enlarly oaref ul in notieing sneh natural phenomena as may 
take piaee during die appearance of this Comet. Such aa 
opportunity may not again present itself for many years. 

JoHir Wood. 
* Biehmond, September 15. 

Bome of the modems, particularily Sir Isaao Newton, are. 
of opinion, that the Comets are ordained hj Proyidenee to 
Wfflj the Sun, at stated periods, with matter peculiar to 
its nature, and to make up the deficiency which must arise 
Irom the continual emission of the particles of light These 
hovefer are mere hypotheses. The samealso may be said of 
effoiy thing that ean be advanced eoneeming thehr being in* 
hahitad worlds ; for, if animals ean exist therci they must bo 
ereaturea very far different from any of which we have the 
least eonception. Some who have indulged themselves in vi- 
sionary ideas, think they are appraited as the place of torment 
lor the damned ; that each Comet is properly and literally 
qieaking, a hell, from 'the intokraUe and inconceivable heat 

cold whioh alternately takes place in these bodies. 



KEUGIOUS I4IBEBTT. 

M Bd^us liberty is a liberty to choose our own rel 

^to worship God according to our own eonseieneesf according 

-to tto best lif^t we have. Every man living as man, has a 

^rif^to this, as he is a rational creature. The Creatorgave 

Jiim tills light, when he endowed him with understanding ; 

and every man must judge for himself, because every man 

must give an account of himself to Crod. Consequently this 

js an indefeasible right; it is inseperablc from humanity; 

4ind God did never give authority to any man, or number of 

:]nQn9 to deprive any child of man. thereof, under any edoror 

l^reteoce whatever. What an amazing thing is it then, that 

48 
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the (^TerniDg power of almost every nation under h^rai 
should take upon Ihcnit in all agcs^ to rob all under their 
power of this liberty ! Yeay'^Tliodd take Opon them at this 
day so to do ! To foree National efeaturcs into their own 
religion ! Would one think it possible, tliat the most sendhk 
men in tlie world should say to their fellow^ereatnmb 
< Either be of my religion, or I will take away your food, 
and you, and your wife and ehildren shall Starve ? Kthat 
will not eonvinee you, I will fetter your hands and feet» and 
throw you into a dungeon ; and if still you mil not seewl 
^ee;! will bum you alive.' It would not be altojgether to 
astonishing, if this were tlie manner of .Adneriean savages. 
But what shall we say, if nambericss instances of it have 
occurred in the politest nations of Europe ? Have no in- 
stances of the kind been seen in Britain 2 Have not Ei- 
-gland and Scotland seen the horrid fires ? Have not the 
;jltafnjts burning the flesh of heretics, shone in London as well 
«s in Paris and Lisbon." John We«£BT. 

Be it the care of repubUeans^- that they never shine in 
^America * 

PHILOSOPHERS. 

*< Unless either philosophers bear rule in states, or Ihois 
who arc called kings and potentates learn to philosoflkisi 
justly and properly, and thus both ctril power and phUosophfi 
•are tmited in the same person, it appears to me thAl there 
can 'be no cessation of ealamities, either to states or to the 
wholc'hnmanracc." — So said Plate, one -of the wisest and 
liest men of antiquity — and so says common sense; hot finds 
and knaves in our day denounce philosophers as a disgraee 
to the people over whom they preside ! 



COMaiENT ON THE LAWS OF ENGLAND, 

Extracted flrom the virritings of Mr. John Wesley, and 
recommended to the serious consideration of the Legislature 
of this state. 
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<< In the beginning of July9l761» I was desired to eall on*^ 
a poor prisoner in the castle of York, (England.)— I had for- 
merly occasion to take notice of a hideous monster, called 
a Chancery £iU— I now saw the fellow to it called a Veda- 
ration. The plain fact was this : Some time since, a man* 
who lived near Tarm, assisted others in running. some bran* 
dy ; his share was worth nearly four pounds. After he had 
wholly left off that work, and was following his ovm business, 
timt of a weaver, he was arrested, and sent to York gaol. 
And Bot long after eame down a Ikclaraiian, that Jack, who- 
had hmded a vessel laden with brandy and Geneva, whereby- 
he was indebted to his Sovereign Lord the King, in the sunt- 
of 5761. and upwards. And to tell this worthy story, the 
lawyer takes up 13 or ±\ sheets of the treble stampt paper. 

' «^0 England ! Will thisj reproach never be foiled away 
fipom thee i Is there any thing like this to be found, either 
among Turks <yr heathens ? In the name of justice, mercy, 
and common, sense, I ask, 1st. — ^Why do men lie for lying 
sake 7 la; it.only to keep their liands in ? What need else 
of saying it was the port of London ? When every one knew 
the brandy was landed 300 miles from thence. 

What a monstrous ccmtempt of truth docs this shew, or 
rather hatred to it 7 2d.^ — Where is the justice of swelling 
4L into 576h ? Sd. — Where, is the common sense of taking 
lip 14 sheets of paper to tell a story, that may be told in 
ten lines 7 4Ui. — Where 4s the mercy of thus grinding the 
fhee of the poor bewared prisoner I Would not this be exe** 
crable villainy, if the pape» and writing together^ were only 
6d. a sheet, when they had stript him already of his llttteall, 
and had not left him 14 groats in the world 7 

« It is. certain that nothing can be said: in defiance of our 
Itfw proceedings^ They are^ften absurd, liighly oppressive 
to the subject^ and disgraceful to a civilized nation. In crim- 
inal cases, how often does the indietment magnify and exag- 
gerate both the crime and every cireumstanee connected with 
it» beyond all tlic bounds of truth and probability! Henee it 
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beeomes extremely difficult for the Jurymen to disebai^ge^^ 
their duty with a good conseienee. And we seldom see- 
pnuiflliments duly proportioned to the crimes committed. 
What shall we say in other cases where the tauUdogr and 
eirenmlocutiMi peculiar to the language of our lawy the delay 
of judgment in the courtsy and the tergiversation permitted 
through the whole proeeedings, render it impossible for an 
honest man in middling life to obtain his ri|^t against a tiI- 
Iain» iiithout the utmost danger of being ruined ? A man 
who robs on the highway is hung — but a viUain who robs by 
means of the chicanery^ delay and expenee of the law» escapes 
with impanity» and is uffixaioiJ* 



BIRTH OF PLATO, 

In the Aristippe of Weiland, translated into Flneneb» by 
Henry Coiffier, in 5 vols. 8vo. Fsris, ISOSy voL ft, p. £S8t is 
the following note : — ff It is said that the Ikther of Fkto 



having married his cousin GermainCf Apollo appeafed to 
him* and commanded him not to approach his wiiCy who Iras 
with child by him. Aristo obeyed, his wife was brou^ to 
bed ; and behold nato the son of a Grod» and bom of a vir- 
gin." 

Query. — ^Did the miraculous couception of Jesus Christ 
arise out of this story, or some other ? — ^Plato was bom M4 
years before Christ. 

SPANISH CLEHGY. 

According to the royal census of Spain, (says a late wri- 
ter) taken in 1801, there were in that country, %fM^m 
male inhabitants, between the ages of fifteen and sixty : of 
these 152,285 were regular and secular clergy, making about 
onf for every Jif teen men in the country. 

ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

The following is said to be an aeciirate list of the Eccle- 
siastical Officers of the Chureli of England, with the reve- 
nue attached to each per annum. It exliibits the deplorable 
state of society in a country whei*c the church is blended with 
the govemment, and where tiie government has tlic lillhig 
of an good Uvings, so called. 
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2 Arclibisliops . . . |. 35,000 

24f Bishops .... 100,000 

%^ Deans 20«000 

60 Archdeacons .... 16,000 

mo Prebends 100,000 

±W Canons .... 30,000 

24 Chancellors . . . ^ 7,000 

500D Rectors .... 1,000,000 

5000 Vicars .... 500,000 

10000 Church Clerks ... 50,000 



Total L 1,S57,000 

Equal to 8,253,833 dollars. 
Exclusive of Rural Deans, Officers in CctUegiate Churches, 
.Ejecturers, &c. 

FUNERAL DIRECTIONS. 

The following are part of the directions which Mr<. Hagh 
Kiiic, who lately died at Belfast, left in writing with his exe- 
QQtors, respecting his funeral, and which we think very wdr- 
thy of imitation. 

<< It is my particular request, tliat as little money as pos- 
sible be expended on my funeral, my fixed opinion being that 
mrhatever is so spent, more than common oecency requires, 
is worse, than lost ; it is a robbery on the sunriving part of 
'Che fiunily. Let my coffin be plain deal, painted black or 
€)ak color, as you please ; no escutcheons, except the two 
Kindles at the ends ; neither age nor name on it ; no hearse, 
ISO bead stone, no scarfs, no gloves, no spirits, tobacco mp 
ipes ; all these are utterly vain and useless, not meaning 

»reby to restrain you from exercising your discretion with 

apect to such necessary refreshment as my house will affi»d 
^o my particular friends, and to the bearers of the bier. The 
r-house grave yard being the nearest, and no more expen- 
ive than others, I suppose, and the money paid being applied 
<o charilable purposes, I wish you to give it the preference, 

ipecially for the reasons last mentioned.'^ 
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ART OP PRINTING. 

The Art of Prinling is the only true tiaek art tbat h 

Ildowu to us. It is the magidan, that works wonders. A 

j^ref friss transforms a political desert into a paradise, the 

sight of superstition into the day-tide of truth. < Introduce 
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ihe press iut^ Turkey, and it vfUl be Turkey do Jo»|;cr.* If 
is tliis powerful wand >vhicli is now diffusing the bcaim of 
light over South Amerieay and preparing the citizens of Ca- 
raecas for tlie enjoyment of liberty. But to work all its won- 
dersy this magician must be left at liberty ; it must notf like 
the necromancers of old» be cireumseribed withia a drrlr. 
* The ample earth its area, aad the areh of heaven its dome.* 

BRIDEWELL. 
Our readers will recollect that we pidilidied in the 2d 
number of this work, a report of the Humane Society respect- 
ing the Bridewell^ Taverns, &c. accompanied with some ob- 
servations of our own, which might perhaps be considered as 
reflecting upon tlie keeper of that prison. When we first 
read that report, we certfunly felt indignant at the represen-* 
tation there given; though we were ignorant where the 
blame was justly imputable. Meeting soon after with a per- 
son recently liberated, we received the information to which 
we alluded. Our. obwrvations, however, were intended to 
apply partieularly to the turnkeys, for whose eonduct the 
keeper could not always be accountable. We h&ve since 
been informed that the money mentioned to Have been paid 
for eeHain fmikges, 'was for provisions actually furnished 
the prisoner from the keeper's table. It is an easfy matter to 
cavil upon this subject, and whether a quid pro quo was in 
this ease really given or not, it is not our province to enquire. 
We are sensible of the arduous situation in which the keeper 
of this pi*ison is placed, that it is a very unthankful office, 
and tbat few criminals, who are confined there for punish- 
ment, ever leave it well satisfied. So far as our former stric- 
tures went to implicate the keeper of the Bridewell, we are 
satis^ficd they were incorrect, and that a change of the system 
by the legislature, is the only way to remedy' the evils e4)m- 
plained of. 

CONCLUSIOX. 

This number concludes the Thcophilanthropist. If may 
perhaps be resumed at a future period. Previously to its 
commencement, several gentlemen had volunteered to ^vrite 
for it, which subsequent circumstances prevented. Tlic work, 
therefore, is composed of less original matter than was first 
ooutemplated ; but perhaps it is not the less valuable on that 
account, as the extracts ai*c chiefly from works of the great- 
est merit, and which are not easily acquired in this country.. 
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PREFACE. 



Jb the Ministers an^ Preachers of all 

■ 

Denomnatians of Religion. 



IT is the dotjr of every men, as for as his aUIity extends^ to 
detect and expoise ddosion aocl error. Bat natore has not given 
to every one* talent for the parppse; and amon^ those to whom 
such a talent is given, there is omn a want of ^spositlon or of 
cearage to do it. 

The worlds or more properly speakin;;:* that small part of it 
called christendoni or the chnstiad world, lias hesn amused for 
snore than a thouiand years with accounts of Prophecies in the 
Qld-TeslasieDt, about the coming of the person called Jesus 
Christ, and thousands of sermons have been preached, and vol- 
DflMS written, to make uaaii believe it. 

Bi the following treatise 1 have examined all the passages in the 
New-Testament, quoted from the old and called prophecies con- 
cerning Jesus Chri St, and I find no such thing as a prophecy of any 
such person, and I deny there are any. The passages all relate 
to circumstances, the Jewish nation was in at the time they were 
written or spoken, and not to any thing that was, or was not, to 
happen in the world several hundred years afterwards ; and I Inve 
shewn what the circumstances were, (o which the passives apply 
or refer. I have given chapter and verse for every thing I nave 
sad, and have not gone out of the books of tiie Old and New- 
Testament for evidence, that the passages are not prO|>hecies of 
the person called Jesus Christ. 

Tne prejudice of unfounded belief often degenerates into tlie 
prejudice of custom, and becomes at last, rank hypocrisy. When 
men from custom or fiuhion or ary worldly motive profess, or pre- 
tend to believe, what they do not'bdieve, nor can give any rea^m 
for believing, they unship the helm of their morality, and being 
no longer honest to their own minds, they feel no moral difficulty 
in being unjust to others. It is from the influence of this vice, hy- 
pocrisy, that we see so many church and meeting going profes- 
sors and pretenders to reKgion, so full of trick and deceit m their 
dealings, and so loose in the performance of their engagements, 
that they are not to be trusted further than the laws of me country 
will bin dthem. Morality has no hcrid on their mindS; no restramt 
on their actions. 
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nan into a childish idiot ; a bdng without a mind. Bot so cal6k 
fbl hat nature been of tliat sancUm umdomm of man» the bnm, 
Aat of all the external accidents to which humanity is subject 
this happens the most seldom. But we often see it happening by 
long and habitual intemperance* 

Whether those three faculties occupy distinct apartments of Bie 
brain, is known only to that almighty power that formed and or 
ganised it We can see the external effects of muscular motion 
in all the members of the body, though its primum mobile or first 
moving cause, is unknown to man. Our external motions are 
sometimes the effect of intention, and sometimes not. If we are 
sitting and intend to rise, or standing and intend to sit, or to walk» 
the limbs obey that intention as If tliey htaml Ac otsder g'ven. But 
we make a tliou^and motions every day, and that as well waking 
8s sleeping, that have no prior intention to direct them. Each 
Ipcmber acts as if it had a will, or mind of its own. Man governs 
the whole when he please to govern, but in the interims the se« 
vera! parts, like little suburbs, govern themselves without consult- 
ing the sovereign. 

But all these motions, whatever be the genrating cause, are ex* 
temal and visible. But with respect to the brain, no occular ob- 
servation can be made upon it. All is mystery ; all is darkness^ 
in that womb of thought. 

» 

Whether the brain is a mass of matter in continual rest $ whe- 
ther it has a vibrating pulsative motion, or a heaving and falling 
motion like matter in fermentation ; whether different parts of the 
brain have different motions according to the faculty that is em- 
ployed, be it the imagination, the judgment^ or the memory, maa 
knows nothing of. He knows not the cause of liis own wit Hit 
own brain conceals it from him. 

Comparing invisible by visible things, as metaphysical can some- 
times be compared to physical things^ the operations of these di#* 
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Unci and several ftmlties have sorae resemblance to the mechan^ 
Ssm of a wafch. The main springy, which pots aO in motion, coil 
responds to the imagination ; the pendohim, or babnce^ whieb 
•orfects and regulates that motion, corresponds to the judgment^ 
and the hand and dtal« like the memory, record the operations* ' 

Now in proportion as these several faculties sleep, slombert or 
keep awake, during the continuance of a dream » in that propor* 
tion will the dream be reasonable or fiantic^ remembered or for 
gotten. 

If there is anj faculty in mental man that never sleeps it is that 
Volatile thing the imagination. The case is different with the 
judgment ai^d memory. The sedate and sober constitution of the 
judgment easily disposes it to rest, and as to the memory it records 
>n silence and is active only when U is called upon., 

That the judgement soon goes to sleep may be perceived by our 
sometimes beginning to dream before we are fully asleep ourselves. 
Some random thought runs in the mind, and we start, as it were, 
into recollection that we are dreaioaing between sleeping and wak- 
ing. 

If the judgment sleeps whilst the imagination keeps awake, the 
dream will be a riotous assemblage of misshape imagesand ranting 
ideas, and the more active the imagination is the wilder the dream 
will be. The most inconsistent and the most impossible thingt 
will appear right ; because that ^nlty whose province it is to 
keep order is in a state of absence. The master of the school is 
gone out and the boys are in an uproar. 

If the memory sleeps we shall have no other knowledge of the 
dream than that we have dreamt, without knowing what it was 
about. In this case it is sensation rather than recollection that 
acts. The dream has given us some sense of pain or trouble^ aD4 
we feel it as a hurt, rather tlian remember it as a vi^ioDi 
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IT memory only ulninbers we shal! kave » faint remembnnca ef 

the dream, and after a few minutes it will sometimes happen that 
the principal passages ot tlie dream will eccur to us more Aillj. 
The cause of this is that the memory will sometimes coatiniie sluoi- 
bering^ or sleeping after we are awake ourselves, and that lofiiUy; 
that itma\, anu sometim-s do, happen, that we do not immedi- 
mtely recollect where we are, nor what we have been about« or 
liave to do. But when the memory starts into wakefulness it hringi 
the knowledge of these things back upon us^ like a flood of light, 
iad sometimes the dream w.th it. 

But the most curious circumstance of the mind in a state of dream^ 
is the power it has to become tlie agent of every person, character 
•nd things of which it dreams^ it carries on conversar/cM witk 
«everai, asks questions, hears auswers, gives and receives mlorm* 
ttion, and it acts all these parts itself. 

But bowev.r various and ecceniric the imagination may be in 
ihe creation of images and ideas, it cannot supply the place of me- 
lDory> with respect to tilings that aro forgotten when we are awake. 
For example, if we have forgotten the name of a person, aud 
dream of seeing him, and asking him his name, he cannot tell it; 
fcr it is ourselves asking ourselves the question. 

But though the imagination cannot supply the place of real me- 
tnory it has the wild faculty of counterfeiting memory. It dreams 
Df persons it never knew, and talks with tiiem as if it remember* 
ed them as old acquaintances. It relates circumstances that never 
happened, and teiis tlicm as if they had happened. It goes to 
places that never existed, and knows where all the streets and 
houses arc as if it had been tiiere before. The scenes it creates 
often appear as scenes remembered. It will sometimes act a 
dream within a dream, and in the delusion of dreammg tell a 
dream it never dreame*! and tell it as if it was from memory. It 
may also be remarked, that the imagination, in a dream, has QO 
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idea of time» m iiwu. It €Oimts odIj hy ciirBmstancw $ sndif » 
succession of circarosttnces pass in a dream that would require pi 
great length of time to accomplish them, it will appear lo ihp 
dreamer that a length of time equal thereto has .passed also. 

As this is the state of the mind in dream it may rationill^ be 
said that every person is mad once in twenty-bur hoars, for were 
he to act in the day as he dreams in the night he would be coi»* 
lined for a lunatic. In a state of wakefulness those three fac ultiet 
being all active and acting in unison constitute the rational maQ. 
In dream it is otherwise, and therefore that state which is called 
insanity appears to be no other than a disunion of those faculties 
and a cessation of the judgment, during wakefulness, that we ao 
oflen experience during sleep ; and idioctty, into which some per- 
sons have fellen, is that cessation of all the facultiei of which we 
can be sensible when we happen to wake before ourmemory* 

In this view of the mind how absurd is it to place reliance upon 
dreams, and how more absurd to make them a foundation for ren 
ligion ; yet the belief that Jesus Christ is the son of God, begot- 
ten by the holy ghost, a being never heard of before, stands on 
the story of an old man's dream. " And behold the angel qfthe 
" Lord appeared to Joseph in a dream, saying, Joseph, thou son qf 
*' David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife, /or that tchich is 
** conceived in her is qfthe holy ghost.*' Matt. ch. 1, v. 20. 

After this we have the childish stories of three or four other 
dreams ; abont Joseph going into Egypt ; about his coming back 
again ; about this, and about tiiat, and this story of dreams has 
thrown Europe into a dream for morethnn a thousand years. All 
the efforts that nature, reason, and conscience have made to a* 
waken man from it have been ascribed by priestcraft and supersti* 
tion to the workings of the devil, and had it not been for the Ame« 
rican revolution, which by establishing the nniversul right of con- 
science, first opened the way to free discussion, and for the French 
revolution which followed, this religion of dreams had continued 
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to be preached, aiNJ that after it had oeased to be bdleved. ThoKi 
svrho preached it aad did not believe it, still believed the delnsioQ 
necessary. They were not bold enough to be honest, nor honeit 
eooogh to be tx)ld. 

I shall conclnde this Essay on Dream with the two first verses 
of the S6 chapter of Ecclesiasticos one of the books of the Apo^ 
crypha. 

▼.I. " 7^ hopes qf a man void qf underUanHnf^ art vain and 
** fakt ; and dreams lift up fools. — Whoso regardeth dreams ts like 
'' him that catcheth atashadoWj andfoUoweth qfier the Vfind'* 



I DOW proceed to an examination of the passages In the bible call* 
ed prophecies of the coming of Christy and to shew there «e ne 
prophecies of any such person. That the passages clsndestipely 
•tiled prophecies are not prophecies, andtliat they refer tocircum* 
stances tne Jewish nation was in at the time they were wiitten or 
q>okeD, and pot to any distant or future time or person. 

THOMAS PAINE, 
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HE pa<tsages called Prophecies of, or concerning, Jesus Chrisl 
in the Old Testament may be classed under tlie two following 
heads. 

First, those referred to in the four books of the New Testament* 
tailed the four Evangelists, Matthew, Mark,, Luke and John, 

Secondly, those which translators and commenta|ors, have, of 
their own imagination, erected into prophecies and dubbed witk 
that title at the head of the several chapters of the Old l^ta- 
ment. OF these it is scarcely worth while to waste time, ink and 
paper upon, I shall therefore confine myself chiefly so those referred 
to in the aforesaid four books of the ^ew Testament. If I shew that 
these are not prophesies of the person called Jesus Christ, nor ha\'e 
reference to any such person, it will be perfectly needless to com- 
bat those vi'hich translators or the church have invented| and fo^ 
which they had n« other autliority than their own imagination. 
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I begin with the book called the gospel according to St. Mat* 
thew. 

In the first chap. v. 18, it is said *♦ nmo the Inrih qfjetus Christ 
** xoas in this-wise : when as his mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, 
**h^orethey came toj^ether^ she was found with child bt 
*• THE HoxY GHOST."— This is going a little too fast ; because to 
BAake this verse agree with the next, it should have said no more 
than that she zoasfimnd with child ; for the next verse says, " Then 
"Joseph her fmshand bein^ ajutt man, and not wiUing to make her a 
♦• puhiir example, was minded to put her away privately.*' — Conse- 
quently Joseph had found out no more than that she was wUbcliild, 
and he knew it w^s not by himself. 

I V. 20. «* And while ke thought of these th'ns^s** (that is, whether 
lie should put her away privately, or make a public eximple of her) 
*' behold the angel nfih^ Lord appeared to him m a dream, ^ (that 
is, Joseph dreamed that an angel appeared unto him) " string, 
^Joseph, thou son of David fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife^ 
^* for thai which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. And ifte 
♦* shall bring forth a son and call his name Jesus, for he shall sots his 
^ people from their sins/^ 

Now without entering info any discussion upon the merits or de- 
merits of 'he account here given, it is proper to observe, that it has 
W) higher authnrtty than that of a dream ; for it is impossible to a 
inan to behold any thing in a dream but that which he dreams of. 
I ask not, therefore, whether Joseph, if there were such a man, had 
such a dream or not, because, admitting he had, it proves nothing. 
So wonderfiil and irrational is the faculty of the mind in dream, 
#iat it acts the part of all the characters its imagination creates, 
and what it thinks it hears from any of them is no other than what 
the roving rapidity of its own imagination invents. It is tlierebre 
nothing to me what Joseph dreamed of; whether of the fidelity or 
infidelity of his wife ; I pay no regard to my own dreams, and 
I should be weak indeed to put fidth in the drcMDs of another. 
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'fhe verses that follow those I have quoted, are the words of tiie 
Writer of the book of Matthew. " Now (says he) all this (that js 
'< all this dreaming and this pregnancy) tooi dim thai it might U 
"fulfilled which wai spoken of the Lord by the prvphet, saying. 

** Behold a Virgin shall he with chiid, and shall bring forth a son, 
^' and they sftall call his name Emmanuel, which, beir^ interpreted0 
"isGodxvithus:* 

This passage is in Isaiah, chdp. 7, v. 14. and the. writer of th^ 
book of Matthew endeavours to make his readers believe that this 
passage is a prpphecy of the person called Jesus Christ. It is no 
such thing ; and I go to shew it is not. But h is first necessarf 
that I explain the occasion of the;e words being spoken by Isaiah. 
The-reader will then easily perceive that so fiir from their being a 
prophecy of Jesus Christ, they have not the least reference to such 
a person, nor to any thing that could happen in the time that Chriit 
is said to have lived, which was about seven hundred years aftet 
the time of Isaiah. The case is this. 

On the death of Solomon the Jewish nation split into two itaonaT'- 
chies ; one called the kingdom of Judah, the capital of which ^KtA 
Jerusalem ; the other the kingdom of Israel, the capital of wbicE 
was Samaria. The kingdom of Judah followed the line of Davi(( 
and tlie kingdom of Israel that of Saul ; and these two rival mc^ 
narchies (requently carried on fierce wars against each other. 

At the time Ahaz was king of Jiidah, which was in the time of 
Isaiah, Pekah was king of Israel; and l^ekah joihed himself to 
Kezin, king of Syria, to make war against Ahas, king of Judah^ 
and these two kings marched a bonfederated ilhd pov^erful armjr 
against jerusaleinn. Ahaz and his people became alarmed at th« 
danger, and '' their hearts were moved as the trees qf the wdod mi 
•* moved with tic wind J* Isaiah chap. 7, v. ^. 

It) thi^ perilous situation of things Isaiah addresses himself W 



Mh^, and assures him in the name of the Lord> (the cant fftfase 
ef all the pro|>hets) tliat these two kings should not succ^eed against 
kin ; and to assure him that this should be the case ftkecasehow* 
ever was directly contrary,*) tells Abaz to ask a sign of the Lord. 
This Ahaz declined doing, giving as a reason that he would not 
tempt the Lord ; upon which Isaiah, who pretends to be sent from 
God, sayS) v. 14} ''^Therefore the Lord himself shall give you 
^' a sign, behold a virgin shall conceive and Bear a ton — Butter and 
^ honey shall he eat that he may know to refuse the evil andchuse 
^ the good— For before the child shall know to refuse the evil and 
^ chuse the good, the land which thou abhorrest shall be forsaken 
^ of both her kings,^ meaning the king of Israel and the king of 
Syria who were marching against him. 

« 

Here then h the sign, which was to be the birth of a ebild» and 
that child a son ; and here al^ is the time limited for the accom- 
plishment of the sign, namely^ before the child should know to 
refuse the evil and chuse the good* 

The thing therefore to be a sign of success to Ahaz most be 
something that would take place before the event of the battle then 
pending between him and the two kings could be known. A thing 
to be a sign must precede the tiling signified. The sign of rain 
must be before the rain. 

It would have been mockery and insulting nonsense for Isaiah 



* Chron. chap. 28. v. 1st. Ahaz was txf;entf years old to^ he 
tegen to reign, and he reigned sixteen years injerusalemn, hut he did 
9oi that which was right in the sigiit of the Lord, — v. $, 0hsreforrs 
ths Lord his God delivered him intotU hand (tf (he king o/S^m, nod 
they smote him, and carried away a great tnultitade oj them captive 
and hrovght them'to Damascus, and he was also delivered into thehmid 
%fifk king nf Israel, who smote him mth a great zkmghttr. 

V. 6. And Ptkah (king of Israel) skxv^in*Judah an hundred t(n4 
twenty thousand in one day. — v. 8. And the children of Israel cearried 
vaay captive of their brethren fwo hmdred thqusand wamen^ smu •ai 
aaughters. 
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4o liave tfsoxed Ahac as a sign that these two kings ibould not pre- 
vail against him, that a child should be bom seven hundred yaais 
after he was dead, and that before the child so bora should know 
to refuse the evil and choose the good, he^ Ahail. should be ddi- 
vered from the danger he was then omnedia^y thre^ened widi«* 



But the case is, that the <diild of which Is^iiafa speaks wu hit 
own child, with which his wife or his mistress was then pregnant^ 
for he says in the next chapter^ v. 2, " and I took unto me ftdt^^ 
*^Jui tvitnesses to record, Uriah the priest, amd Zechariah the son (tf 
^'Jebei-echiah, andltventunto tie prophetess and she conceived an^ 
** hear a son^** and he says at 18 v. of the same chapter, '^ Behold I 
" and the children whom the Lori hath given me are /or signs tfndjatf 
*' wonders in Israel.*' 

It may not be improper here to observe that the word translated 
a virgin in Isaiah does not signify a virgin in Hebrew, but merely 
a y^nmg woman. The Tense also is falsified in the translation. 
L«vi gives the Hebrew text of the 1 4 v. of the 7 Ih chapter of Isaiah 
and the translation in English with it — ** Behold a youn^ woman 
'* IS with child and beareth a son.*' The expression, says he, is 
in the present tense. This translation agrees with the other cir- 
cumstances related of the birth of thb child which was to be a sign 
to Ahaz. But as the true translation could not have been im- 
posed upon the world as a prophecy of a child to be bom seven 
liundred years afterwards, the christian translators have fidsified 
the original ; and instead of making Isaiah to say behold a young 
tvoman is witli child and beareth a son, they have made him tQ 
say. Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son.** It is, how- 
ever, only necessary for a person to read the 7 th and 8th chapters 
of Isaiah and he will be convinced that the passage in question is 
no prophecy ol tlie person called Jesus Christ. I pass on to the 
second passage quoted from the old testament by the new as a 
prophecy of Jesus Christ. 
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Matthew chap. 3. ▼. lit. '• Now when Jesus was bora mBe- 
1* thldiam of Judea in the days of Herod the king, behold theie 
^ came wise men from the east to Jerusalem,— saying, where is he 
r that is bom king of the Jews ? for we have seen his star in ik% 
H East and are come to worship him— When Herod the king heard 
•• these things he was troubled, and all Jerusalemn wilh hiro,-~ 
«' and when he had gathered all the chief priests and tcribes of the 
*» people together, he demanded of them where Christ should be 
^ born— and they said unto him in Bethlehem in the hind of Judea; 
'♦ for thus it is written by the prophet— «nrf i^u Bethlekems in the 
•* land of Judea art not the least among the princes ofJudah, for <Ntf 
«• qfthee shall come a Governor thai shall rule my people IsraiL'*'r 
This passage is in Micah chap. 5, v. 2. 

I pass over the absurdity of seeing and following a star tn the 
day time as a man would a xvill xvith the whisp, or a candle and 
lanthron at night ; and also that of seeing it in the east when them- 
selves came from the east; for could such a thing be seen at aH la 
aefve them for a guide, it must be in the west to them. I confine 
myself solely to the passage called a prophecy of Jesus Christ. 

The book of Micah, in the passage above quoted, chap 5. ver. 
2. is speaking of some person, without mentioning his name, 
from whom some great atchievements were expected ; but the 
description he gives of this person at the 5ih v. proves evidently 
that it is not Jesus Christ, for he says at the 5th verse, " AndthU 
" man shall be the peace when the Assyrian shall come into our 
" land, and when he shall tread in our palaces, then shall we raise 
** up against him (that is, against the Assyrian) seven shepherds 
'* and eight principal men. — v. 6. — And they shall waste the 
'* land of Assyria with the sword, and the land of Nimrod 
*' on the entrance thereof s thus shall He (the person spoken of 
?* at the head of the second verse) deliver us from the Assyriao 
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9^ iwhen he cometh into our land« and when he treadeth wiOun 
" our borders." 

Tliis is so evidently de^riptiveof m military chief, that it can. 
not be applied to Christ without outraging the character they pre* 
tend to give us of him. Besides which, the circumstances of the 
times here spolcen of, and those of the tiroes in which Christ it 
said to have lived, are iacontradiction to each other.. It was the 
Konians, and not the Assyrians, that had conquered and xoere in 
the land of Judea, and trodin their palaces when Christ wasbom^ 
and when he died, and so far from his driving them out, it was 
they who signed the warrant for his execution and he sufiered 
Imder it 

Having thus shewn that this is no prophecy of Jesus Christ, I 
fass on to the third passage quoted from the Old Testament b/ 
the New as a prophecy of him. 

This, like the nrst I have spoken of is introduced by a dream* 
Joseph dreameth another dream, and dreameth that he seeth 
another Angel. The account begins at the iSth v. of 24 chap, 
of Matthew. 

s 

" Tiie angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph in a dream^ 
'^ saying. Arise and take the young child and his mother and 
^ flee into Egypt, and be thou there until I bring thee word : 
'' For Herod will seek the life of the young child to destroy him. 
«* — When he arose he took the young child and his mother by 
^ night and departed into Egypt— and was there until the death 
^ of Herod, that it might be fulfilled which wa^ spoken of tho 
^* Lord by the prophet saying. Out qf Egypt have J called my 
«< son.*' 

This passage is in?the book of Hosea,' chap. xi. ver. I . The 
words are, *' When Israel was a child then I loved him and called 
^ my son out of Egypt-^As they called them so they went from 
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^ §Mm, tkej saerifioed nnim Baalim and burnt iaceow io gnv- 
^ c& images.*' 

Thispatsage^ bhdy called a pro|>becy of Chriit, lefert ta(he 
ckitdren of Israel comiog out of Egypi in the tiaiie of Phaiaol^ 
moi to the idoiatry they committed afiterwaidt. To make H mp^ 
flf to Jesus Christ he then must be the person who ««erijk<d im* 
$^ BmJim and humt incfHce $0 graven images ; fortheperaoBscalW 
ed oet of Egypt by the collective name» Israd^ and the personi 
eo mmi t ti pg this idolatry are tiie f«|ie persons, or the descsendaots 
^ them. This then can be no prophecy of Jesus Christ unlesi 
they are willing to make an idoktor of hiau I pass on to the 
iburth passage called a profAecy by the writer of the beak ^ 
Matthew. 

ThisisintFodocedby a story told by nobody » but himself, and 
ecarcely believed by any body, of the slaughter of all the diiir 
^ren under two years old, by the command of Herod« A thing 
^ich it is not probable could be done by Herod aa he only held 
an ofiice under the Roman government, to which appeals could 
always be had, as we see in the case of Paul. 

Matthew, however, having made or told this story, say^, cliap. 
ii. ver. 17.—" Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jero- 
^ my the prophet, saying, — In Ramak vxu there a voice heard U- 
^ meniaHon, and weeping, and great mournings Rachel voeeping far 
** her children and would not he con^fbrted because they were noU* 

This passage is in Jeremiah, chap xxxi. ver. 15. and thisversie; 
when separated firom the verses before it and after it, and which 
explains its application, might with equal propriety be applied to 
every case of wars, sieges, and other violences, such as llie 
Christians themselv^ have often done to the Jews» wheie^mo- 
there have lamented the loss of their children. There is nothij^g 
iii4he verse taken singly that designate^ or points out, any parti- 



cnlar application of it, otherwise than that it poinit to tone cir* 
cumstance which, at the time of writing it^ bad alieadj hap* 
penedj and not to a thing yet to happen* fi>r the verse is in the 
prefer or past tense — I gg to explam the case and shew the appli* 
cation of the verse. 

Jeremiah lived in the time that Nebuchadnesar berimed, took, 
plundered, and destroyed Jerusalem and led the Jews captive to 
Babylon. He carried hi& violence against the Jews to every ex^ 
treme. He slew the sons of king Zedekiah before his fece^ he 
then put out the eyes of Zedekiah, and kept him in prison till the 
day of his death. 

It is of this time of sorrow and safferifig to the Jews that Jere^ 
miah is speaking. Their Temple was destroyed, their land deso* 
Jaled, their nation and government entirely broken up, and them-* 
selves, men, women, and children, carried into captivity. They 
had too many sorrows of their own, immediately before their eyes;, 
to permit them, or any of their chiefs, to be employing (hem- 
selves on things that might, or might not^ happen in the Worlfl 
several hundred years afterwards. 

It is, as already observed, of this time of sorrow and suflfering 
to the Jews that Jeremiah is speaking in the verse in question. In 
the two next verses the 16 and 17, he endeavours to console the 
sufferers by giving them hopes, and, aiccording to the fashion of 
apeaking in those days, assurances from the Lord, that their suf- 
ferings should have an end, and that thdr children should ntum 
^ain to their oom land. But I leave the verses to speak foe 
themselves, and the Old-testament to testify against the New. 

Jeremiad chap. xxxi. ver. 15. — '* Thus saith the Lord a ^noice 
^ ti-as heard in Ramah (it is in the preter tense) lamentation and 
"* bitter weeping : Rachel weeping for her children, refused t» 
^ be comforted for her chiUren because they were not» 
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Verne 16. — '^ Thu« saith the Lord, refrain thy vcMce Irodi 
" weeping, and thine eyes from tears: for thy work shall berfti 
" warded, saith the Lord^ and thby shall come figmn/ramikt 
*' land of the enemy. 

Verse 17. — " And there is hope in thine end, saith the Loni^ 
** that thy children shall come again to their own border,** 

By what strange ignorance or imposition it it, that the chiL 
dren of which Jeremiah speaks (meaning the people of the Jew- 
ish nation, scriptiirally called children of Israel, and not mere 
infants under two years old) and who were to return again from 
the land of the enemy, and come again into their own borders^ 
can mean the children that Matthew makes Herod to slaughter. 
Could those return again from the land of the enemjr, or how 
can the land of the enemy be applied to them ? Coald they come 
again to their own Borders ? Good heavens ! How hat the world 
been imposed upon by testament-makers, priest-crafl, and pie- 
tended prophecies. I pass on to the fifth passage called a pro- 
phecy of Jesus Christ. 

This, like two of the former, is introduced by a dream. Jo- 
teph drearoelh another dream, and dreameth of another Ans[el, 
and Matthew is again the historian of the dream and the dreamer. 
If it were asked how Matthew couKI know what Joseph dreamed^ 
neither the Bishop nor all the Church could answer the question. 
Perhaps it was Matthew that dreamed and not Joseph ; that is 
Joseph dreamed by proxy in Matthew's brain, as they tell us Da* 
oiel dreamed for Nebuchadnezor.— Butbetliis as it may I go oa 
with my subject. 

The account of tliis dream is in Matthew, chap, li, ver. J9, 

• " But when Herod was dead, behold an Angel of the Lord ap^ 

i' peared in a dream to Joseph in Egypt— Saying, Arise, and 

" take the young child and his mother and go into the land ^ 
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* Iirad, for Ihej nt dead which sought the young child's life — 
" and he arose and took the yoxm^ child and his mother and came 
" into the land of hrael— But when he heard that Archelaus did 
" reign in Judea in the room of hi^i father Herod, he was afraid 
" to go thjther. Notwithstanding being warned of God in « 
" drtam (here is another dream) he turned aside into tlie parts of 
" Galilee — and he came and dwell in a rily called Satereth that it 
" might be fiiffilled tMei wot tpoken by the praphelt — He thait be 
" called a Naiarine. . 

Herein good, ci ream stantial evidence, (hat Matthew dreamad, 
for there ii no mch pauage in all the Old Testament : and [ iD- 
*ite the bishop and all the priests of Christendom, including those 
of America, to produce it. I pass on to (he sixth pass^e called 
a prophec} of Jesus Christ. 

Thin, as Swift says on another occasion, is lagged in head and 
ihoulderi. It needs only to be seen in (»der to be hooted aa a 
forced and lar-fetched piece of imposition. 

Matthew, chap. 4. t. 12. " Now when Jesus heard that Jolm 
" was cast into prison he departed into Galilee — and leaving Na- 
*• zareth hecame and dwelt in Capernaum, which is upon the sea- 
" coast, in the borders of Zebulon and NepKthalim — That it might 
" be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias (Isaiah) the prophet, 
" s»y'm^j—The land qf Ztbukm, and tlit land of Aepki/ialim, by the 

* ttwy itf the tea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of the- Gtnlilea~^he peo- 
*' pie tehieh tat in darknett taw great light,- and to them xchich sal in 
" the region and thadoa of death, tight it pinging upon them." 

I wonder Matthew has not made the cris-cross-iow, or the 
dirisl-cross-now, (1 know not how the priests spell it) into a pro- 
phecy. He might as well have done this, as cut out these uncon- 
nccled and undescriplive sentences from the p!ace they Kand '^ 
and dabbed them with that title. 
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The wordSf however^ are in Ii«iah, chap. 9, ▼• I, 2. at fid* 
lows : 

" Nevertheless the dimness shall not be such as was in her TeiC- 
" ation when at the first he lightly afflicted the land of Zehuhm, mid 
" the land of Napthali, and afterwards did more grievauslj afiict 
** her by the xoay of the sea beyond Jordan in Galilee qfthe naHcntJ' 

All this relate to two circun/iances that had already happened 
at the time these words in li^aiah were written. The one where 
the land of Zebnion and of Napthali had been lightly afflicted^ and 
afterwards more grievously by the way of the sea. 

But observe reader, how Matthew has falsified the text He 
begins his quotation at a part of the verse where there is not ta 
much as a comma, and thereby cuts off* every, thing (fiat refafet 
to the first affliction. He then leaves out all that relate to the se- 
cond affliction, and by this means leaves out every thing that mikes 
the verse intelligible, and reduces it to a senseless skeleton of namei 
of towns. 

To bring this imposition of Matthew clearly and immediately 
before the eye of the reader, I will repeat the verse, and put be- 
tween crotchets [] the words he has left out, and put in linlics 
those he has preserved. 

[Nevertheless the dimness shall not be such as was in her vexa- 
tion when at the first he lightly afflicted] ifie land ofZebulonand 
the land of Napthali, [and did afterwards more grievously afflicther] 
by the way qfthe sea beyond Jordan m Galilee of the nations. 

What gross imposition is it to gut, as the phrase is, a verse in 
this manner, render it perfectly senseless, and then pufTit off on a 
credulous world as a prophecy. I proceed to the next verse. 

V. 2. " The people that walked in darkness have seen 
" a ^reat light ; they that dwell in the land of the shadow of 
** deatli upon them hath the light shined." All this is historical 
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and not in th« leait prophetical. The whole is in the preter tense. 
It speaks of things tliat had been accomplished at the time the words 
were written, and not of things to be accomplished afterwards. 

As then the pasitage is in no possible sense prophetical, nor in- 
tended to be so, and that to attempt to make it so is not only to ^I* 
sify the original, bat to commit a criminal imposition, it is matter of 
no concern to us, otherwise than as curiosity, to know who the 
people were of which the passage speaks that sat in darkness, and 
what the light was that had shined in upon them. 

If we look into the preceding chapter, the 8th of which the 9tli 
i« only a continuation^ we shall find the writer speaking at/the 19th 
verse of " witches and wizards who peep about and mutter,*' and of 
people who made application to them ; and he preaches and ex- 
horts them again&t this darksome practice. It is of this people, 
and of this darksome practice, or walking in darkness that he is 
speaking at the 2d verse of the 9th chapter ; and with respect to 
the light that had shined in upon tliem it refers entirely to his own mi- 
nistry, and to the boldness of it, which opposed itself to that of 
the witches and wizards who peeped about and mutta-ed. 

Isaiah is upon the whole, a wild disorderly writer, preserving, in 
general, no clear chain of perception in the arrangement of his 
ideas, and consequently producing no defined conclusions from 
them. It is the wildness of his stile, the confusion of his ideas, and 
tlie ranting metaphors he employs, that have afforded so many op- 
portunities to priest- crafl in some cases, and to superstition in 
others, to impose those defects upon the world as prophecies of 
Jesus Christ. Finding no direct meaning in them, and not know- 
ing what to make of them, and supposing, at tlie same time, they 
were intended to have a meaning they supplied the defect ^y in- 
venting a meaning of iheir own, and called it his, . I hav^ how- 
ever, in this place, done Isaiah the justice to rescue him from the 
laws of Matthew, who has torn him unmercifully to pieces, and 
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from the imposition or ignorance of priests and commentaton^ Vy 
Utting Isaiah speak for himself. 

If the words xvalking in darkness^ and light breaking in^ could, in 
nny case, be applied prophetically,' which tliey cannot be^ they 
would better apply to the times we now live in, than to any other. 
The world has " walked in darknest** for eighteen hundred years, 
both as to religion and government, and it is only since the Ame- 
rican revohition began that light has broken in. The belief of m^ 
God, whose attributes are revealed to us in the book or scripture of 
the creation which no human hand can counterfeit or falsify, and 
not in a written or printed book, which, as Matthew has sliewn, 
can be altered or falsified by ignorance or design, is now making 
its way among us ; and as to government, the light is dreac^gone 
forth, and whiUt men ought to be careful not to be blinded by the 
excess of it, asat a certain time in France, when every thing was 
Kobespierean violence, they ought to reverence, and even io adore 
/it, with all the firmness and perseverance that true wisdom caa 
inspire. 

I pass on to the seventh passage, called a prophecy of Jesus 
Christ. 

Matthew, chap. S, v. 16. " When the evening was come, 
they brought unto him, (Jesus) many that were possessed with 
devils, and he cast out the spirit with Iiis word, and healed all 
" that were sick — Tiiat it might be fulfilled, which was spoken 
" by Esaias, (Isaiah) the prophet saying, himself took oiir infir- 
*' mities, and bear our sicknesses.*' 

This affair of people being possessed by devils, and of casting 
them out, was the fable of the day, when the books of the New- 
Testament were written. It had not cxistanceat any other time. 
The books of the Old Testament mention no such ih'ipg ; the peo- 
ple of the present day know of no such thing; nor does tliehistO:* 
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Ty of any people or country speak of such a thing. It starts upon 
us aH at once in the book of Matthew; and is altogether an inven* 
lion of the New-Testament-makers and the Christian church. 
The book of Matthew^ is the first book where the word Devil it 
floentioned, as a being in the singularnumber.* We read in some oC 
the books of the Old Testament^ of things called familiar spirits^ the 
supposed companions of people called witches and wizards* It 
was no other than the trick of pretended conjurors to obtain money 
from credulous and ignorant people ; or .the ^l^ricated charge pf 
superstitious malignancy against unfortunate and decripid old age. 

But the idea of a familiar spirit, if we can affix any idea to the 
term, is exceedingly difiertnt to that of being possessed by a devil. 
In the one ca^e Che supposed familiar spirit is a dextrious agent, 
that comes and goes and does as he is bidden : in the other, he is a 
turbulant roaring monster, that tears and tortures the body into 
convulsions. Reader^ whoever thou art, put thy trust in thy cre- 
ator, make use of the reason he endowed thee with, and cast from 
thee all such foibles. 

The passage alluded to by Matthew, for as a quotation it is false, 
is in Isaiah, chap. 53f v. 4. which is as follows; 

" Surely he (the person of whom Isaiah is speaking,) hath borne 
^' our griefs and carried our sorrows." It is in the preter tense. 

Here is nothing about casting out devils, nor curing of sickness- 
es. The passage, therefore, so far from being a prophecy of Christy 
is not even applicable as a circumstance. 

Isaiah, or at least the Wiriter of the book that bears his name, 
employs the whole of this chap, the 53, in lamenting the suffer- 
ings of some deceased person of whom he speaks very pathetically. 
It is a monody on the death of a friend ; but he mentions not tlie 
name of the person, nor gives any circumstance of him by which 

- The word devil is a personification of the word tvil. 
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lie can be personally known i and it is this silence, which it evw 
deuce ofnothingt that Matthew has laid hold of, to pat the name 
of Christ to it; as if the chiefs of the Jews, whose sorrows were 
then great, and the times they lived in big with dang«r« vifere never 
thinking about their own affairs, nor the fate of their own friend^ 
but were continually running a Wild-Goose chase into futurity. 

To make a monody into a prophecy is an absurdity. The char- 
acters and circumstances of men, even in different ages of the 
worldf are so much alike, that what is said of one, may with pro* 
priety be said of many ; but this fitness does not make the passage 
into a prophecy; and none but an impostor, or a bigot, woaldcatt 
it so. 

Isaiah, In deploring the hard fate and loss of his friend, mentions, 
nothing of him but what the human lot of man is subject lo. All 
the cases he states of him, his persecutions, his imprisonment, his 
patience in suffering, and his perseverance in principle, are all 
with'm the line of nature ; they belong exclusively to none, and 
may with justness be said of many. But if Jesus Christ was the 
person the church represents him to be, that which would exciu- 
sively apply to him, must be something tliat could not apply to any 
other person ; something beyond the line of nature; something be- 
yond the lot of mortal man ; and there are no such expressions in 
this chapter, nor any other chapter in the Old Testament. 

It is no exclusive discription to say of a person, as is said of the 
person, Isaiali is lamenting in this chapter. '* He tvas oppressed, 
^' and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth, he is brought as a 
" Lamb to the slaughter, and as a s/teep before his sheerers, is dumb, 
"so he opened not his mouth.'* This may be said of thousands of 
persons, who have suffered oppression and unjust death with pa- 
tience, silence and perfect resignation. 

Grotitts, whom the bishop esteems a most learned maD» and 
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who certdnly was so, (upposei that the person of wfaom Isaiah 
is ipeaking, is Jeremiali. Grotius U led inio this e[nnion, fron 
Ihe agreement there is between the ditcription given by iHiah, 
and the case of Jeremiah, ai stated in the bodt that bean his name. 
If Jeremiah was an innocent man, and not a traitor in the interett 
of Nebuchadnezer, when Jenisatem was besieged, his case was 
hard ; He was accused by his counlrj^men, was persecuted, op- 
pressed, and imprisoned, and he says of himself, (see Jeremiah 
chap. 11, V. 19.) " Bui ai for tne, I w<u hke a lami or im Or 
" that it brougit to lie tkiughter," 

I should be incltned to the same opinion with Grotius. had Isai- 
ah lived at the time when Jeremiah underwent (he cruelties of 
which he speaks; bat Jsaiah died about 50 years before; and it 
ilof a person of his own time, whose case Isaiah is lamenting in 
the chapter in question, and which iraposilion and bigotry, more 
than seven hundred years afterwards, perverted into a prophecy 
of a person they call Jesus Christ. 

I pass on to the eighth paMage called a prophecy of Jesos 
Christ. 

Matthew, chap. 1 3, v. 1 i. 'f Then the Pharisees went out and 
" held a council against him, how ihey might de<«troy him— But 
"when Jesus knew it he wilhdreir himself; and great numbers 
" followed him and he healed them all — and he charged them thejr 
" should not make him known : That it might be fulfilled which 
" was spoken by Esaias (Isaiah) tlie prophet, saying, 

" Behold my servant whom I have chosen ; my beloved in whom 
"my soul is wr-ll pleated, I will put my spirit upon him, and he shall 
" shew judgment to (he gentiles ; he ihall not strivenorcry ; neither 
"^allany man hear his voice in the streets, a bruised reedsliallhe 
" notbreuk, and smoaking flajc shall he not quench till he sends 
" forth judgment unto victory —aiij in his name shall the Gentils: 
" trust." 
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In the first place, this passage hath not the least rdatioii to (he 
puq>ose for which it is quoted. 

Matthew says, that the Pharisees held a coancil against Jesof 
to destroy him — that Jesus withdrew himself— that great numbers 
fcllowed him— that he healed them— and that he charged them 
they should not make him known. 

But the passage Matthew, has quoted as being fulfilled by these 
circumstances, dos not so much as apply to any one of them. It 
lias nothing to do with the Pharisees, holding a council to distroy 
Jesos — with his withdrawing himself— with great numbers folbw- 
>ng him— with his healing them — nor with his charging them ndi 
to make him known. 

The purpose for which the passage is quoted, and (he passage 
itself, are as remote from each other, as nothing from something. 
But tlie case is, that people have been so long in the habit of read- 
ing the books called the Bible and Testament with their eyes shaW 
and their senses locked up, that the roost stupid inconsistencies 
have passed on them for truth, and imposition for prophecy. The 
all wise creator hath been dislionoured by being made the author 
of Fable, and the human mind degraded by believing it. 

In this passage, as in that last mentioned, the name of the persoim. 
of whom the passage speaks, is not given, and we are left in th^' 
dark respecting him. It is this defect in the history, that bigotr/" 
and imposition have laid hold of, to call it prophecy. 

Had Isaiah lived in the time of Cyrus the passage would dis— 
criplively apply to him. As king of Persia, his authority was grcaC^ 
among the Gentiles, and it is of such a character the passages 
•"peaks, and his friendship to the Jews whom he liberated fronrx 
captivity, and who might then hi compared to a hrvhedrced^ wa^ 
extensive. But this discription does no* apply to Jesus Christ, 
who had no authority among the Gentiles ; and as to his own counr 



itjm€D, tgtatiuwfiy described by the fanii«etl reed, it in* tiwy wbo 
crusified him. Neither coo it be taid ofhim Uiet he did not cry, 
■nd that hii raice wu not heard in the street. A* a preacher it 
ivai hii boiincu to be heard, and we are lold that be travdU 
about ihe rountry Tor ihal purpose. Matthew has given » long 
aermoi), which (if hi.* authority is gcxxl, but which is much to be. 
doubled lince he impocei so much,) J.'sus preached to a multilude 
upon a moniiuin, and it would be a quibble to lay that a mountain, 
• not a ttreet, since it is a plve equally ai pubJic. 

The last verse in the passaf^ [the 4th,) as il stands in tsaiab, 
U)d which Matthew has nol quoted, says, " He shall not &il not 
** be discouraged till he have *et judgment in the Earth and the 
•• Islet shall wait for his law." This also applies to Cyrus. He 
was not discouraged, he did nol fail, he conquered all Bdbylon, li- 
berated the Jews, and established laws. But this cannot be caid 
of Jesus Chiiil, who, in the passage before na, according to Mat- 
thew, withdrew himseirroriear of the Phariaeei. and charged 
the people that followed him not to make it known where he watt 
and who, according to other parts ot the Tettament, was continn* 
wily mOTing from plact; to place to avoid being apprdicnded** 



* In (he second part of (he A^e of Reason, 1 have shewn that 
tte book awrtbed to Iviah it not only mitcellaneous a« to natler, 
but as to authorship; (hat there are purts in il which could not be 
written by Itaiah, oecauw ihey 'peak of lliines one hundred and 
illy years afier he was dead. The instanre I have given of tfaitj 
in that work, corresponds with the 'ubjecl I am upon, atUart a 
Uttk brtttr ikait A/iiHhiUi's iatrodurtintitmd lu- ifuotalioa ' 

Isaiah lived, the latter part of his life, in the time of HfSekiabt 
and il was about one hundred and fifty years from the dc^'h of 
Hez^kiah to the first )ear ufihe reign of Cyru<, when CyrtH 
published a prorlamation, which is given in the fir^t i:hapteT of the 
bonk of Ezra, lor ihe return of the J<jws to Jerusalem. It cannot 
be doubled, at least it ought not to he doubted, that the Jews would 
ieel anafIeciioi]ategrati<ude for this act ofbenevolent justice, and 
itts natural ihey wjul.l txpre« that gratilurlc in the cusiomarjr 
ttile, bombaiticid and hyperbolical as it was, which Ibej lucil or> 
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But it h imm^erial to us, at this distance of time, to know 
who the person was: It is sufficient to the purpose I amupoiv 
that of detecting fraud and fiilsehood, to know who it was not^ 
Sid to shew it was not the person called Jesus Christ 

I pass on to the ninth passage called a prophecy of Jesui 
Christ. 

Matthew, diap. 21, v. I. " And when they drew nigh nnt#» 
^Jerusalem, and were come to Bethphage, unto the mount of 
" Olives, then Jesus sent two of his disciples — saying, unto them, 
•* go into the village over against you, and straightway ye shall 
*' find an Ass tied, and a colt with her, loose them and bring them 



estraordinary occasions, and which was, and sti/i is, ia pnctiee 
With all the eastern nation?. 

The instance to' which I refer,- and which is given in the second 
part of the Age of Reason, is the last verse of the 44th chapter and 
the beginning of the 45th — in these words ; " Tftat saith qfCyna 
** keU my shepherd and shall perform all my pleasure : even saying 
" to Jerusalem ihou shall be built, and to the Temple, thy Jinmdatian 
*' shall be laid. Thus saith the Lord to his anni*ed, to Cyrus^whose 
** right hand I have holden to subdue nations before him ; and fxoiU 
** loose the Ioitis qfkingsy to open before him the two leaved gates and 
" the gates shall not be shut." 

This complimentary address is in the present tense, which shews 
that the things of which it speaks were in existance at the time of 
writing it; and consequently, that the author must have been at 
least one hundred and fifty years later than Isaiah, and that the 
book which bears his name is a compilation. The proverbs called 
Solomon's and the Polms called David's, are of the same kind. 
The two last verse? of the second book of Chronicles, and the three 
first verses of the first chapter of Ezra, are word for word the 
same ; which shew that the compilers of the Bible mixed the wri- 
tings of different authors together, and put them under some com- 
mon head. 

As we have here an instance in the 44 and 45 chapters of the 
introduction of the name of Cyrus into a book to which it cannot 
belong, it affords good ground to conclude, that the passage in the 
42^. ciiapter, in whicli the character of Cyrus is given with- 
out his name, has been introduced in like manner, and that the per- 
son there spoken of is Cyrus* 
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•* unto me, — and if any man say ought to you, ye shall say, the 
" Lord hath need of them, and straightway he will senA 
*' them. 

'< All this was done that it might be fulfilled which was spokeo 
^' hy the prophets, saying. TtUje the daugkter qfZwn, behold ilgf 
^* king lorneth unto ihet meek, and setting on an Ju, and a colt ihf 
^'foal of an Jss." 

Poor Ass! let it be tome conflation jimidst all thy sufferings, 
that if the heathen world erected a Bear into a constellation, the 
christian world has elevated thee into a prophecy. 

This passage is in Zechariah, chap. -9. v.^. and it one ofVhe 
whims of friend Zechariah to congratulate hit countrymen who 
were then returned from captivity in Babylon and 4iimself with 
them, to Jerusalem. It has no concern with an^ other subject. 
It is strange that apostles, priests, and.comentatocs, never permiC 
or never suppose, the Jews to be speaking of their own affairs. 
Every thing in the Jewish books it j>er verted and distorted into 
meanings never intended by the wnters. Even the poor ass must 
not be a jew-a&s but a christian-ass. I wonder they did not mako 
an apostle of him, or a bishop, or at least make him speak and 
prophesy. He could have lifted up his voice as iQud as any of 
them. 

Zechariah, in the first chapter of his book^ indulges himself in 
several whims on the joy of getting bac k to Jerusalem. He sa^s 
at the 8ih verse, ** I saw by night (Zechariah was a sharp sighted 
" seer] and behold a man settuig on a red horse (yes reader, a red 
*' horse) and he stood among the myrtle trees that were in the 
" bottom, and behind him were red horses, speckled and wkitt,^ 
He says nothing about green horses, nor blue horses, perhaps be» 
cause it is difficult to distinguish green from blue by night, but a 
christian can have no doubt they were therc^ because **Jmth i$ 
''.the evidence of things siot seen*^ 
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{eduriab tlm introduces an angel among bit hones, bat W 
tloesnoltell as wliat edhm the angd was of» whether black e| 
«rfiite« nor whether he came to bay horses, or only to look at 
tiiem as coriosities, for certainly they were ol that kind. Be thia 
lu>^M¥er as it may, he enters into conversation with this angd oa 
Vie joyful aflfair of getting badi to Jerusalem, and he saith at tht 
%6ih verse " Tkerrfmt. thu Mtii ike Lord, J AM HETURNEII 
^ iojenimkm wiik mercieti my house s^l be built in it saitk At 
^Xibrd^koHs, and 4t hme ekdli be etrHckd firth ¥fo^j€nmllm*^ 
An cuiMCisiuu signiiying the rebuilding the city. 

AU this, whimsical and imaginary as it is, suflSciently profves thai 
it W|M the entry of the Jews into Jemsaltm from captiTity» and 
j|K>t the entry of /esiis CfanoC seven hundred yeeifs aftemwdiU that 
ji Ifae inlgect upon which Zechariah is always speaking. 

A>tothe expression, of riding upon an as% which commentatoca 

H^resenl as a sign of humility in Jesus Christ, the case is, he ne« 

^ftt Wflis so well mounted before. The asses of those countries are 

'Isrge and well proportioned, and were anciently the chief of rtdii^ 

li^imats. Tlieir beasts of burden, and which served also for the 

Conveyance of the poor, were camels and dromedaries. We read 

in Judges chap. 10. v. i. that *' Jair, (one of the judges of IsraelJ 

**had thirty sons that rode on thirty ass^coUs, and they had 

^ thirty cities.** But commentators destort every thing. 

There is besides very reasonable ground to conclude that this 
atorytif Jesus riding publicly into Jerusalem, accompanied, as it is 
imid at the 8th and 9th verses, by a great multitude, shouting and 
yejoicing and spreading ^ir garments by the way, is altcgetfa^ 
n story dest^ute of truth. 

In the last passage celled a^<^4iesy that I examined, fesas is 
fqpresented as ^i^drawii^, that is, running away, and concealing 
Jbimself for fear of being apprehended, and chaigic^ tba people 

that were with him not to make bin known. JthnmtAnsmf 



llance had arisen in the interim to change his conditioii for the bet« 
ter ; ^et here he is represented as making hit public entry into ihm 
tame city, from which he had fled tar safety. The two cases coiw 
tradict each other sa much, that if both are not false, one of them 
at least caii scarcely be true. For my own part, I do not believe 
Ihere is one word of historical truth in the whole book. I look up- 
on it at best to be a romance; the principal personage of which is 
an imaginary or allegorical character founded upon some tale^ an4 
in which the moral is in many parts good, and the narrative pari 
^ry badly and blunderingly written. 

I pass on to the 10th passage called a prophesy of Jesus Cfuist^ 

Matthew, chap. 26. v. 5 1 . " And behold one of them which 
^ was with Jesus (meaning; Peter) stretched out his hand, and drew 
^ his sword, and struck a servant of the high priest, and smote off 
^ his ear. Then said Jesus unto him. Put up again thy sword 
#< into its place, for all tliey that take the sword shall perish with 
f the sword — Tliinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my father 
** and he shall presently give me more than twelve legions of angel^ 
«' But how then shall the scriptures be fulfilled that thus it must be. 
<* — In that same hour Jesus said to the multitudes are ye come 
** out as against a thief with swords and with staves for to take 
'^ me ? I sat daily with you teaching in the temple, and ye laid 
^ no hold on roe. But all this was done that the scriptures of the 
^ prophets might be fulfilled.^ 

This loose and general manner of speaking admits neither of de- 
lection nor of proof. Here is no quotation given, nor the name 
ef any bible author mentioned, to which reference can be had. 

There are, however, some high improbabilities against the 
truth of the account. 

First— -It is not probable that the Jews who were then a con-, 
quered people and under subjection to the Romans should be per- 
l&itted to wear swords* 
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12dly — If Peter had attacked the servant of the high priest anff 
out off* his ear, he would have been immediately taken up by th^ 
guard that took up histnaster and sent to prison with him. 

3cily— What sort of disciples and preaching apostles jnast those 
of 6hrist have been that wore swords? 

41Ii1y — ^This scene is represented to have taken place the same 
evening of wliat is called the Lord's supper, which makes, <tcrord* 
ing to the ceremony of it, the inconsistency of wearing swords the 
peater. 

I pass OQ^ to the eleventh passage called a prophecy of Jesni 
Christ. 

Mat ehew, chap. '27. v. 3. " Then Judas which had betrayed 

" him, when he saw that lie was^rondemned, repented himself 

^ and brought again the thirty pieces of silver to the chief priests 

'^' and elders — saying, I have sinned in that I have betrayed the 

*' innocent blood. And they said what is that to us, see thou to 

■*' to that. — And he cast down the pieces of silver and departed and 

^* went and hanged himself — And tlie chief priests took tlie silver 

^ piecef; and said, it is not lawful to put them in die treasury be- 

^* cause it is the price of blood — And they took counsel and bought 

"with them the potters field to bury strangers in — Wherefore 

"" that field iscalled the field of blood unto this day. — Then wasful- 

'' filled that which was spoken by Jeremiah the prophet, saymg, 

** And (hey took thetliirty pieces of silver, the price of him that 

'' was valued, w horn they oi the children ot Israel did value, and 

'^ gave them for the potters field as the Lord appointed me." 

This is a most bare- faced- piece of imposition. The pas- 
sage in Jeremian which speaks of the purchase of a field, has no 
more to do with the case to which Mattliew applies it, than it has 
to do with the purchase of lands in America. I will recite ilie 
whole passage. 
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Jercintah, chap. 32. t. 6. " And Jeremiah raid, the word of 
" the Lord came unto me, aaying— Behold Hanameil the (on of 
" Shallum diine uncle shall C9ine unlS; thee, saving, buy ihee my 
* field that is in Anatholh, for the right of redemption is thine to 
•' buy it — So Hanameil mine uncle's son came to me in the court 
" of the prison, according; to the word of the Lord, and said iin- 
" to me, buy my field I pray Ihee that is in Anatlioili, which ii in 
" the the country or Benjamin, fottiie right of inheritance is thine, 
" and the redemption is thine ; buy it for thyself. Then I knew 
" this was the word of the Lord — And I bought the field of Ha- 
"naineil mine uncle's son that was in AnathoUi, and weighed him 
' " Ihe money even seventeen shekels of silver— and I subscribed 
" the evidence and sealed it; and took witnesses and weighed 
" hint Ihe money in balances. — So I look the evidence of Ihe pnr- 
*■ chase, both that which was iiealed according to the law and 
" custom, and that which was open — and 1 gave the evidence of 
"the purchase unto Baratk, the son of Neriah, theson of Maasei- 
"athin the sight of Hanameil mine uncle's son, and in the pre- 
** sence ol Ihe witnesses that subscribed, before all the Jews that 
f sat in the court of the prison— and I charged Barack before them, 
"saying. Thus sailh the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel ; Tak« 
•• these evidences, this evidence of the purchase, both which is 
"scaled, and this evidence which is open, and put (hem in an 
" earthen vessel that they may ronlinue many days — for thus sailTi 
" the Lord oi hosis, ihe God uf Israel, houses and field<!, and vine- 
" yards, sliall be possessed again in this land." 

I forbear making any remark on this abominable imposition of 
JWallhew. The thing glaringly speaks for itself. It is priests and 
commentators thai I rather ought to censure for having preached 
felshood so long, and kept people in darkness with respect to those 
Impositions. I am no! contending with these men upon points of 
doctrine, for I know that sophislry hat always a cily of refuge. I 
amspeaking of tacts; tor wherever the thing called a fact is a talssr 
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bood^ the faith founded Dpon itit delttsion, atid thedoctrherMied 
upon it, not true. Ah, reader, put thy trust in thy creator anil 
thou wilt be safe ; but if thou trustest to the bookscalled the scrip* 
turei: thou trustest to tlie rotten staff of fable and talaehood* But I 
letnrn to my subject. 

There is among the whims and reveries of Zediariah, mentiOQ 
made of thirty pieces of silver given to a Potter. Thejr canhard* 
ly have been so stupid as to mistake a potter for a field ; andif thej 
bad, the passage in Zechariah has no more to do with Jesus, Ju- 
das, and the field to bury strangers in, than that already quoted«- 
I will recite the passage. 

2^echariah, chap. 11 . v. 7. ** And I will feed the flock of ilaogb* 
" ter, even you, O poor of the flock, aad I took unto me two 
^ staves ; (he one I called Beauty and the other I called Boiidt, and 
" I fed the flock.— Three shepherds also 1 cut off in one mrmthf 
" and my soul loathed them* and their soul also abhorred ne.«* 
*' Then said I| I will not feed you ; that which dieth, let it die; 
^ and that which is to be cut off, let it be cut off, ^d let the reil 
«« eat every one the flesh of another.-— And I took my staff, erea 
^ Beauty, and cut it asunder that I might break my covenant whicb 
^ I had made with all the people.— And it was broken in that day; 

* and so the poor of the flock who waited upon me knew that it 

* was the word of the Lord. 
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And I said unto them, if ye think good give me my price, and 
*'ifnot, forbear. So they weighed for my price thirty pieces of 
** siher, — And (he Lord said unto me, cast it unto the potter ; o 
'' goodly price that I was prised at of them ; and I took the thirty 
'' pieces of silver and cast them to the potter in the house of the 
• Lord. 
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" When I cut asunder nune other tuff even B4mds that I might 
" break the brotherhood between Jndah and Israel/'* 

There is no making either head qt tail of this incoherent gib* 
berish. His two staves, one called Beauty, and the other Bands^ 
is so much like a fairy tale that I doubt if it had any higher origin* 
There is, however, no part that has the least relation to the case 

— ■ . ' ■ 

* Whiston, in his Essay on the Old Testament says, that the pas- 
sage of Zacliariah, of which I have spoken was in the copies of the 
Bible of the first century, in the book of Jeremiah, from whence, 
says he, it was taken and inserted without coherence, in that o£ 
Zachariah — well, let it be so, it does not make the case a whit the 
better for the New-Testament ; but it makes the case a great deal 
the worse for the old. Because it shews, as I have mentioned 
respecting some passages in the book ascribed to Isaiah, timt the 
works of different authors have been so mixed and confounded 
together they cannot now be discriminated, except where they 
are historical, chronological^ or biographical as is the enterpolation 
in Isaiah. It is the name of Cyrus inserted where it could not be 
inserted, as the man was not in existance till one hundred and fif-» 
ty years after the time of Isaiah, that detects the interpolation and 
the blunder with it. 

Whiston was a man of great literary learning, and what is of 
much higher degree, of deep scientific learning. He was one of 
the best and most celebrated mathematicians ol his time, for which 
' Ire was made professor of mathematics of the university of Cam- 
ttridge. He wrote so much in deft nee of the Old Testament^ 
and of what he calls prophesies of Jesus Christ, that at last he be- 

fan to suspect the truth of the s6riptures and wrote against them : 
)r it is only those who examine them that see into the imposi- 
tion. Those who believe them most are those who know ieasC 
about them. 

Whiston after writing so much in defence of the scriptures was 
at last prosecuted for writing against them. It was this ihat gave 
occasion to Swift, in his ludicrous Epigram on Ditton and Whis- 
ton, each of which set up to find out the longitude, to call the one 
good master Ditton, and the other Wicked Will Whiston, But as 
Swift was a great associate with tlie Free-thinkers of those days^ 
such as Bolingbroke, Pope, and trthers, who did not believe the 
books called the scriptures, ther^ is no certainty whether he witti- 
ly called him wicked for defending the scriptures, or for wridng 
against them. The known character of Swift decides for th3 
fcrmer. 
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stated in Matthew ; on the contrary, it is the reverse of it Here 
the thirty pieces of silver, whatever it was for, is called agood^r 
price, it was as much as the thing was worth, and according tathc 
language of the day, was approved of by the Lord,, and Ihe money 
given to tke potter in the house of the Lord. In the ease of Jesas 
and Judas, as stated in Matthew, the thirty pieces of silver were 
the price of blood ; the transaction was condemned by the Lord, 
and the money when refunded was refused admitance into the 
treasury. Every thing in the two cases b the reverse of each 
other. 

Besides this, a very different and direct contrary account t» 
that of Matthew is given of the affair of Judas, in tlie book called 
ike AHs oftlie Apostles, according to that hock the case is, that s^ 
far firom Judas repenting, and returning the money, 'and the high 
priests buying a fiefd with it to bury strangers in, Judas kept the 
money and bought a field with it ifx himself; and instesd of hang- 
ing himself as Matthew says, that he fell headlong and burst asim- 
der — some commentators endeavour to get over one part of the 
contradiction by rediculously supposing that Judas hanged himsdf 
fh'st and the rope broke.. 

, Acts chap. \, V. 16. ** Men and brethren, this scripture roost 
needs have been fulfilled which the Holy Ghost by the mouth of 
David spake before concerning^ Judas, which was guide to then 
that took Jesus. (David says not a word about Judas} v. 17, 
for he (Judas) was numbered among us and obtained part of our 
ministry. 
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" v. 18. AW (his man purcJtased afield u^ith the rexvard of iniquity, 
" and falling headhmg he burst assunder in the midst^ Ofid his bowcU 
*^ gushed out.'* Is it not a species of blasphemy to call the New- 
Testament revealed religion, when we see in it $uch coDtradictiQK^ 
and absurdities ? 
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I pass on to the 12th passage called apropiiesj of Jesas Chri^ 

Matthew chap. 27,' v. Z5. « And the^ crucified him and part* 
^ ed his garments casting lots ; that it roi^ht be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet. They parted my garmaUs among them and 
upon my vesture did they catt lots." This expression is in the 22d 
Psalm V. i 8. The writer of (hat Psalm, (whoever he was, for t]i0 
Psalms are a collection and not the work of one man,) is speaking 
of himself and of his own case and not of that of another. He be* 
gins this Psalm with the words which the New-Testaroent writers 
ascribe to Jesus Christ. «' My Cod, my God, why hast tho^fortor 
** ken me*' — words which might be uttered by a complaining roan 
without any great impropriety, but very improperly from the mouth 
•f a reputed Cod, 

The picture which the writer draws of his own situation in this 
P«ilra, is gloomy enough. He is not prophesying, but complaining 
efhis own hard case. He represents himself as surrounded by 
enemies and beset by persecutions of every kind ; and by way of 
shewing the inveteracy of his persecutors, he says at the 18 verse. 
They part my garments among them and cast lots upon my vesture. 
The expression is in the present tense ; and is tlic same as to say, 
they pursue me even to the clothes upon my back, and dispute how 
they shall divide them ; besides, the word vesture does not always 
mean clothing of any kind, but property, or rather the admitting a 
man to, or investing him with property ; and as it is used in tins 
Psalm distinct from the word garment, it appears to be used in this 
sense. But Jesus had no property; for they make him to say of 
himself^ " The foxes have holes and the birds of the air luive nests, 
*' but the son of man haih not tuhere to lay his head.'* ^ 

But be this as it may, if we permit ourselves to suppose the AI- 
miglity would condescend to tell, by what is called the spirit of 
prophesy, what would come to pass in sooie future age of the 
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woridit ii an tnjurj to oar own fiw:iil(iet, and- to our ideas of 
greatness, to imagine it would be about an old coat, or an old pair 
of breeches, or about any thing which the common accidents of 
life, or the quarrels that attend it, exhibit every daj. 

That which is within the power of man to do, or in his will not 
to do, is not a subject for prophesy, even if there were such a thing ; 
because it cannot carry with it any evidence of cUvine power, or 
divine interposition. The ways of God are not the ways of men. 
That which an almighty power performs, or wills, is not within 
the cirdb of human power to do, or to controul. But any execu- 
tioner and his assistants might quarrd about dividing the garments 
of a suflTerer^ or divide them without quarreling, and by that 
means hilfil the thing called a prophesy^ or set it aside, 

In the passives before examined, I have exposed the falsbood o£ 
them. In this I exliibit its degrading meanness, as an insult to the 
creator and an injury to human reason. 

Here end the passages called prophesies by Matthew. 

Matthew concludes his book by saying, that when Christ ex* 
pired on the cross, tlie rocks rent, the graves opened, and the bo- 
dies of many of the saints arose ; and Mark says there was dark- 
ness over the land from the fixth hour until the ninth. They pro- 
duce no prophesy for this. But had these things been facts, they 
would have been a proper subject for prophesy, because none but 
an almighty power could have inspired a fore knowledge of them, 
and afterwards fulfilled them. Since, then, there is i\o such pro- 
phesy, but a pretended prophesy of an old coat, the proper deduc- 
tion is, there were no such things, and that the book of Matthew 
is fable and falsehood. 

I pass on to the Book, called the Gospel according to St. Mark. 
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The Book of Mark. 

THERE are but few passages in Mark called prophesies, and 
kit few in Luke and John. Such as there are I shall escamine^ 
and also such other passages as interfere with those cited by Mat* 
thew. 

Mark begins his book by a passage which he puts in the shape. 
•f a prophesy. Mark, chap. I. ▼. 1. — «« The heg nning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, the son of God.— As it is written in the 
propheu. Behold I send my mtssenger btfore thy face, which shall 
prepare the way before thee,** Malachi) chap. 3. v. 1 . The pas- 
sage in the original is in the first person. Mark makes this 
pass£^e to be a prophesy of John the Baptist, saidy by the 
Church, to be tlie fore-runner of Je^us Christ. But if we at* . 
tend to the verses that follow this expression, as it stands in Ma* 
laihi, and to the first and fiflh verses of the next chapter, we shall 
see that this application of it is erroneous and false. 

Malachi having said at the first verse ** Behold I will send my 
^' messenger and he shalfprepare llie way before me,** says at the 
second verse, " But who may abide the day of his i.oming ? and who 
^ shall stand when he appeareth f for he is like a refiner^sfire, and 
** iikefuikr's soap.*' 

This description can have no reference to the birth of Jesus 
Christ, and consequently none to John the Baptist. It is a scene 
of fear and terror that is here described, and the birth of Christ is 
always spoken of as a time of jo) and glad tidings. 

Malachi, continuing to speak on the same subject ; explains in 
the next chapter what the scene is of which he speaks in the 
verses above quoted, and who the person is whom he calls the 
messenger. 

Behold, says he, chap. 4. v. 1. — "The day cometh that shall 
J' burn like an oven^ and all the proud, yea, and all that do wick- 
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•' edly shall be stubble ; and the day cometh that shall burn then 
^ ap saith the Lord of Hosts^ that it shs^ll leave them neither root 
*' nor branch.** 

Verse 5. — *' Behold I will send you Elijah the prophet before 
** the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord." 

By what right, or4)y what imposition or ignorance, Mark hai 
made Elijah into John the baptist, and Ijdalachi's description of the 
day of judgeoient into the birth day of Christ, I leave to the bishop 
to settle. 

Mark, m the second and third verses of his first chapter, coir- 
ibonds two passages together taken from different books of the OM 
Teiument. The second verse, " Behold I send my mestenger 
•' brf(^ thy face, which tliaU prepare the way brforethce," is taken, 
at I have before said, from Malachi. The thhrd verse which says 
" The voice of one crying in tlie wilderness prepare ye the way of the 
*'Lord, make Ms paths straight,^ is not in Malachi, but in Isaiah« 
chap. 40, V. 3. Wliiston says, that both these verses were origin* 
ally in Isaiah. If so, it is another instance of the disordered state 
of the Bible, and corroborates what 1 have said with respect to the 
name and description of Cyrus being in the ixx>k of Isaiah, ta 
which it cannot chronologically belong. 

The words in Isaiah, chap. 40. v. 3. — " The voice of kirn that 
^ cryeth in the wilderness, prepare ye the way qf the Lordy make hk 
^ path straigfu/* are in the present tense, and, consequently, not 
predictive. It is one of those rhetorical figures which the OldTes- 
tament authors frequently used. Tliat it is merely rhetorical and 
metaphorical maybe seen at the 6th verse. " And the voice said 
•** cry, and he said what shall I cry ? Ml flesh is grass," This Is 
•ridently nothing but *fe figure ; for flesh is not grass otherwise, 
than as a figure or metaphor, where one thing is put for another. 
Besides which, the whole passage is too general an(^ declamatory 
fo be applied, exclusively, to any particular person or purpose^ . 

I pass on to the eleventh chapter. 
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In ihit chapter Mark speaks of Christ riding into Jerusalem 
upon a colt, but be does not make it the accomptisbment of a pro- . 
phesy as Matthew has done, for he says nothing about a prophesy. 
Instead of which he goes on the other tack, and in order to add 
new honours to the ass, he makes it to be a miracle; for he says, 
V. 2. it was '* a colt whereon never man satj'* signifying thereby, 
that as the ass had not been broken, he consequently was inspired 
into good manners, for we do not hear that he kicked Jesus Christ 
off. There is not a word about his kicking in all the four Evangelists^ 

I pass on from these feats of horsemanship, performed upon a 
jack-ass, to the 15 th chapter. 

At the 24th v. of this chapter, Mark speaks of parting Christ's 
garments and casting lots upon them, but he applies no prophesy to 
It, as Matthew does. He rather speaks of it as a thipg then ia 
practice with executioners as it is at this day. 

At the 28th verse of the same chapter, Mark speaks of Christ 
being crucified between two thieves, that, says he, " the scriptures 
^ might be fulfilled which saith, and he was numbered with the trans- 
'' gressors". The same thing might be said of tlie thieves. 

Thisexpiession is in Isaiah, chap* 53, v. t2-<i-Grotius applies 
it to Jeremiah. But the case has happened so often in the worl4 
where innocent men have been numbered with transgressors^ an4 
is still continually happening, that it is absurdity to call it a pro- 
phesy of any particular person. All those whom the church calls 
martyrs were numberetl with transgressors. All the honest pa- 
triots who fell upon the scaffold in France, in the time of Robes^ 
pierre, were numbered with transgressors; and if himself had no^ 
fallen, the same case, according to anote in his own hand writing, 
had befallen me, yet I suppose the bishop will not allow that 
Isaiah was prophesying of Thomas Paine. 

These are all the passages in mark which have any reference U 
prophesies. 
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Our belief in God and his unerring wisdom forbids us to believe |5.- 
As for myself,- I feel religiously kappy in the total disbelief of it 

There are no other passages tailed prophecies in Luke Hun 
those I have spoken of. I pass on to the book of John«. 

The Book of Johnv 

JOHN, like Mark and Luke, is not much of a prophecy- 
monger. He speaks of the ass, and the casting lots for Jesu^ 
clothes, and some other trifles of which I have already spoken. 

John makes Jesus to saj, chap. 5, v. 43tS *• For had ye believed^ 
" Moies ye would have believed me, for he wrote of me,** The book 
of the Acts, in speaking of Jesus, says, chap. 3, v. 22, " J^r Mo*^ 
ses truly said unto the fathers, a prophet shall the Lord your God 
raise up unto you, of your brethren, Hke unio me^ him shaU ye 
^ hear in aU things whatsoever 'he shall say unto you."' 

This passage is in- Deuteronomy,. chap. 18, v. 15. They apply 
it as a prophecy of Jesus. What imposition ! Tlie person spoken 
of in Deuteronomy ji and also in numbers where the same person 
is also spoken of, h Joshua, the minister of Moses, and his imme^ 
diate successor, and just such an other Robespierrean chars^*ter as 
Moses is represented to have been. The case^as related ia those 
books, is as follows : 

Moses was grown old and near to his end, and in order to^re- 
vent confusion after Iiis dcatli, lor the Israeliteshad no settled sjs- 
tem of government ; it was thought best to nominate a successor 
to Moses whilst he was yet living. This was done, as we are told» 
in the following manner : 

Numbers, chap. 27, v. 12. " And the Lord said unto Moses, 
^get thee up into this mount Ab^im, and see the land whkbl 
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•^Tiavc given unto Ae children of Israel — and when thou hast seen 
" it, thou also shall be gathered unto thy people as Aaron thy bro- 
^' ther is gathered^ t. 15, And Moses spake un^o the Lord, saying 
'* —Let the Lord, the God of the spirits of all flesh, set a man 
'* over the congregation. — Which may go out before them, and 
which may go in before them, and which may lead them out, 
^nd which may bring them in, that the congregation of the Lord 
" be not as sheep that have no -shepherd. — And the Lord said unto 
^ Moses, take thee Joshua, the son of Nun, a man in whom h the 
*' spirit, and lay thine hand upon him — and set hin^ before Eleazer 
" the priest, and before all thecongregation,and give him a charge 
^' in their sight— -and thou shall put some of thine honor upon him, 
'* that all the congregation of the children of. Israel may be obcdi- 
** ent.-^v. 22, and Moses did at the Lord commanded, and lie 
" took Joshua, and set him before Eleazer the priest, and before 
'* all the congregation ; and, he laid har.ds upon him, and gave him 
" charge as the Lord commanded by the hand of Moses." 

I have nothing to do, in this place, with the truth, or the con- 
juration, here practised, of xaising up a luccessor to Moses l<te 
unto himself. The passage sufficiently proves it is Joshua, and 
that it is 9n imposition in John, to make the case into a prophesy 
of Jesus. But the prophesy-mongers were so inspired with false« 
hood that they never speak truth.* 

* Newton, Bishop of Bristol in England, published a work in 
three volumes entitled *• Dissertatiotu cm the Prophesies " The 
work is tediously written and tiresome to read. He strains hard 
to make every passage into a prophesy that suits his purpose.— 
Among others, he makes this expression of Moses, " the Lord 
shall raise thee up a prophet like unto me," into a prophesy of 
Christ, who was not born, according to the bible chronologies till 
fifteen hundred and fifty- two years alter the time of Moses, whereas 
it was an immediate successor to Moses who was then near his 
end, that is spoken of in the passage above quoted. 

This bif^hop, the belter to impose this passage on the world as a 
prophesy of Christ, has entirely omitted the accotint in Ihe book 
of Numbers which I have given at length word for word, and 
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X pott on to the last passage in these fables of the £vai)geli8t% 
called a prophesy of Jesus Christ. 

John having spoken of Jesasex!>tnngon the cross between two 
ftieves, says, chap. 19, v. 32. *' Then came the soldiers and brake 
*' the legs of the first (meaning one of the thieves) and of the other 
'* which was crucified with him. But when thej came to }e«iis 
*< end saw that he was dead already, they brake not his legs— v. 
'* 56, for these things were done that the scriptute should be ful- 
" fiUed. A Inme qf fum shall not be hroken." 



which shews beyond the possibility of a doubt tiiat the persoe 
spoken of by Moses is Joshua and no other person. 

Newton is but a Cuper/icial writc*r. He takes up things apoa 
heoT'Say and inserts them without either examination or reflection, 
and the more extraordinary and incredible they are, the belter he 
likes them. 

In speaking of the walls of Babylon, (volume the first, page 
96%) he makes a quotation from a traveller of the name of Tater- 
nur, whom he calls (by way of giving credit to what he says) c 
celebrated traveller, that those walls lucre made of bomt brick, ten 
feet square and three feet thick — If Newton had only thought of 
calculating the weight of such a brick, he would have seen the 
impossibility of their being used or even made. A brick ten feet 
square and three feet thick contains 300 cubic feet, and allowing a 
cubic foot of birck to be only one hundred pounds, each of the 
bishop's bricks would weigh 30,000 pounds ; and it would take 
about thirty cart loads of ciay (one horse carts) to make one 
brick. 

J\ut his account of the stones used in the building of Solomon's 
temple (volume 2d. page 21 1) far exceeds his bricks of ten foot 
square in the walls of Babylon ; these are but brick-bats com- 
pared to them. 

The stones (says he) employed in the foundation, were in magni* 
tude forty cubits, that is, above sixty feet, a cubit, says he, being 
Homewhat more than one foot and a half, (a cubit is one foot nine 
inches) and the superstructure (says this bishop) was worthy of 
such foundations. There were some stones, says he, of the whitest 
marble forty-five cubits long, five cubits higii, and six cubits broad. 
These are the dimensions this bishop has given, which in measure 
of twelve iiKhes to a foot; is 7 8 feet 9 inches long, ten feet 6 inches 
broad and eight feet three inches thick, and contains 7,234 cubic 
feet. I now go to demonstrate the imposition of this bishop. 
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The passage here referred to it in Exodus, and hat no more t» 
do with Jesus than with the ass he rode upon to Jerusalem ; nor 
yet so much, if a roasted jack-ass, like a roasted he-goat might bo 
eaten at a Jewish passover . It might be tome consolation to an 
ass to know, tliat though his bones might be picked, they would 
not be broken, I go to state the case. 

The book of Exodus in instituting the Jewish passover, lA 
which they were to eat an he-lamb, or a he-goat, says chap. 12, v. 
5. " Your Iamb shall be without blemish, a male of the first year ; 
'' ye shall take it from the sheep or from the gaa|«." 

The book, after stating some ceremonies to be ui^ in killing 
and dressing it (for it was to be roasted, not boiled) says, v. 43. 

'^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ I III ^mmn^mmm 

A cubic foot of water weighs sixty*two pounds and an balf.-^ 
The specific gravity of marble to water is as 2 1-2 is to one* The 
height theretore of a cubit foot of marble is 156 pounds, which, 
multiplied by 7|234, the number of ctibtc feet in one of those 
stones makes the weight ot it to be 1 , 1 28>604 pounds, which is 50$ 
tons' Allowing then a horse to draw about half a ton, it will 
require a thousand horses to draw one such stone on the ground, 
how then were they to be lifted into a building by hiunan hands f 
The bishop may talk of faith removing mountains, but all the 
iaith of all the bishops that ever lived coald not raaoite one of 
those stones and their bodily strength given in. 

This bishop also tells of great guns used by the Turks at the 
taking of Constantinople, one of w)iich. he says, wat drawn by 
seventy yoke of oxen and by two thousand men. Volume 3, page 
117. 

The weight of a cannon that carries a ball of 48 pounds, whicfi 
is the largest cannon that are cast, weighs 8,000 pounds, about 
three tons and a half, and may be drawn by three yoke of oxen. 
Any body may now calculate what the weight of the bishop's 
^eat giin roust be that required seventy yoke of oxen to draw it. 
This bishop beats Gulliver. 

When men give up the use of tlie divine gift of reason in writ- 
ing on any subject, be it religion or any thing else ; tliere are no 
bounds to their extravagance, no limit to their absurdities. 

The three volumes which this bishop has written on what he 
calls the prophesies contain above onetliousand two hundred pagjes, 
and he says in volume 3, page 1 17, " / hace studied brevity,^'^ 
This is as marvellous as the bishop's great gun. 
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"^ And the Lord taid unto Mosex and Aaron, Tliis U Uie ordi^ 
^' nance of the passover. There shall no stranger eat thereoC 
^ But every man's servant that is bought for money, when thou 
^hastcirtuiDci<;ed him, then shall be eat thereof, A foreigncf 
" shall not eat thereof. — In one house shall ft be eaten ; thou shaJt 
'' not carry forth ought of the flesh thereof abroad out of the 
loose ; Neither shaU thou break a bane ikeren//* 

We here see that the case as it stands in Exodus, is a ceremony 
and not a prophesy ; and totally unconnected with Jcsm's bones 
or any part of hinci. 

John having tlius filled up the roeatore of apostolic fabfe; co&- 
clttdes his book with something that beats all fMm; for he says at 
the last verse, "and there are also many other thin^ which Jes^t 
*' did, the which if they should be written every one, / suppotc 
^^ihat even ffie iv^rld itHlf could }fot contUn the books thai $hoM 
iewriUenV' 

Tills is what in vulgar life is called a Thumper^ that is, not onlf 
« lie, but a lie beyond the line of possibility ; besides which, it 
is an absurdity, for if they should be written in the world, the 
world could contain them. — Here ends the examination of the 
passages called prophesies. 

I have now, reader, gone through, and examined, all the pas- 
sages which the four books of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
quote from the Old Testament, and call them prophecies of j&m 
Christ. Wh«iT first set down to this examination, I expected to 
find cause for some censure, but little did I expect to lind them so 
-utterly destitute of truth, and of all pretensfois to it, as I have 
shewn them to be. 

The practice which the writers of those books employ is not 
mote false than it is absurd. They state some trifling case of the 
person they call Jesus Christ, and then cut oi)t a sentence from 
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one {ftkssage of the Old Testament and call it a prophecy of thM 
case. But when the words thus cut out are restored to the place 
they are taken ftom, ai|d read with the words before and afiea thea^ 
they give the lie to the New Testament. A short ioilance or 
two of this will suffice for the whole. 

They make Joseph to dream of an angel who informs him that 
Herod is dead, and telb him to come with the child out of Egypt 
They then cut out a sentence from the hook of Hosea, Out of- 
Egypt have I called my Som^ and apply it as a prophesy in that 
case» 

The words, " And called my Sdn <na of S^yptp** are in the bible. 
But what of that ? They are only part of a passage and not a 
whole passage, and stand immediately connected with other words 
which shew they refer to the children of Israel coming out of 
Egypt in the time of Pharoali^ and to the idolatry they committed 
afterwards. 

Again, they tell us that when thesoTdiers came to break the Ier» 
of the crucified persons, they found Jesus was already dead, and 
therefore did not break his. They then, with some alteration of 
the original, cut out a sentence from Exodus, a bane ^ him shat^ 
not be broken, and apply it as a prophesy of that case. 

The words, " Neither shall ye break a bone thereof/' (for tliey 
have altered the text) are in the bible. But what of that ? They 
are, as tn the former case, only part of a passage, and not a whole 
passage, and when read with the words they are immediately 
joined to, shew it is the bones of a he-Iamb, or a he-goat of which 
the passage speaks. 

These repeated forgeries and falsifications create a well-founded 
suspicion, tiiat all the cases spoken of concerning the person 
called Jesus Christ are made cases, on purpose to lug in, and that 
rery clumsily, some broken sentences from the old testament, and 
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jppty (hem «t prophesies of those cases; and that to &r from Ml 
being the Sod of Godt he did not exist even as a man— (hat hek 
aMrelf ian imaginary or allegorical character, as Apollo, Hercules, 
Juptter^^nd all the Deities of Antiquity were. There is no his* 
atory written at the time Jesus Chritt is said to have lived, that 
speaks of the existence of such a person even as a map. 

Did we find in any other book, pretending to give a system of 
teligion, the lalslioods, falsifications^ contradictions and absurdi- 
ties, which are to be met with in almost every page of the Old and 
New Testament, all the priests of the present day, who supposed 
themselves capable, would triumphantly shew tiieir skill in criti- 
cism, and cry it down as a roost glaring iipposition. But since the 
hooks in question belong to their own trade and profsssion, they, 
or at least many of them, seek to stifle every enq^ry into themr 
and abuse those who have the honesty and the courage to do it. 

When a book, as is the case with the Old and New Testameot; 
isusliered into the world under the title of being the wo&o or 
God, it ought to be examined with the utmost strictness, in order 
to know if it has a well founded claim to that title, or not, aoJ 
whether we are, or are not, unposed upon ; for as no poison is si 
dangerous as that which poisons the physic, so no fidshffod is sa 
fatal as that which is made an article of faith. 

This examination becomes the more necessary, because whea 
the New Testament was written, I might say invented^ tlie art 
of printing was not known, and tliepe were no other copies of 
the Old Testament than written copies. A written copy of that 
book would cost about as much as six hundred common pnnted 
bibles now cost. Consequently the book was in the hands but of 
very few persons, and these chiefly of the church. This gave so 
opportunity to the writers of the New Testament to make qttoti> 
tions from the Old Testament as they pleased, and call them pco* 
phesies with very little danger of being detected. Besides wUdw 
«ie terrors and inquisitorial fiiry of the churcli, like what they td 



mdfihttmAtig tword timt turned ^evtaryway, ilnbdtcenltfry otet 
tb« New-Testftment ; and time, whidi brings every thing elsfe tb 
light, has served to thicken the darkness that guards it from detec- 
tiwi. f 

Were the New-Testament now to appear for ihe first tittle^ 
every priest olihe j>resent day, wosM examine it line by lin^ md 
Gonipare the detached sentences it calls prophecies, with (to 
whole passages m the Oldv Testament, from whence they ue iar 
taken. Why then do they not mAe the same examination, at 
this time as they wouM mAe, had the New-Testamcnt never ^ 
pearcd before ? If it be proper and right to make ft in one cAse^ it 
is equally proper and right to do it rn the othet case. Length ti 
time can make no difference In the right to do it at any time. Btt 
Instead of doing this, they go on as their predecessors went on be^ 
fere them, to tell the people there are prophecies of Jesus Christy 
when the truth is, there are none. 

They tell us that Jesus rose from the dead, and ascended intp 
heaven. It is very easy to say 50» a great lie is as easily told as a 
little one. But if he had done so, those would have been the only 
circumstances respecting him, that would have differed from the 
common lot of man : and consequently, the only case that woald 
apply exclasively to him, as prophecy, would be some passage v^ 
the Old-Testament that foretold such things of him. Bat there fa 
not a passage in the Old-Testament that speaks of a person who 
after being Crucified, dead, and buried> sliould rise from the dead 
and ascend into heaven. Our prophecy-mongers supply the si- 
lence, the Old-Testament guards upon such things, by telling us of 
passages they call prophecies, and that falsely so, about Joseph^f 
dreams, old closths, broken l>ones, and suchlike trifling stuff*. 

In writing upon this« as upon every other subject, I speak a lan- 
guage full and intelligible. I deal not in hints and intimations.-^ 
1 have several reasons for this : First, thai I may b^ clcaily imder- ^ 
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gtood. Secondly, that it may be seen I am in eamet, aad thtnfly# 
because it U an afiont to truth to treat falsehood with complain 



I win close this treatise with a subject I have already touched 
i> in the first part of the Age of Reason.* 

The world has been amused with the term, revealed retigian, 
abd the generality of priests apply this term to the books called 
the Old and New Testament. The Mahometans apply the same 
term to the Koran. There is no man that believes in revealed 
religion stronger than I do ; but it is not the reveries of the Old 
and New Testament, nor of the Koran, that I dignify with that 
saered title. That which is revelation to me exists in something 
which no human mind can invent; no human hand can couoler* 
feit or alter. 

The vxnrdqfGod is the Creation we b^old ; and tRis word of 
God revealeth to man all that is necessary for man to know of his 
creator.- ^ 

00 we want fo contemplate his power ? we see it in the im- 
mensity of his creation. 

Do we want to contemplate his wisdom ? we see it in ih^ 
unchangeable order by which the incomprehensible whole is 
fdvemed. 

Do we Want to contemplate his munificence ? we see it in die 

« 

abundance with which he fills the earth. 

Do we want to contemplate his mercy ? we see it in his not 
withholding that abundance, even from the unthankful. 

Do wc want to contemplate his will so far as it respects man ^ 
The goodness he shews to all, is a lesson for our conduct to 
other* 
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In fine, do we want to know what God is ? Search^ not the 
lK>ok calM the scripture, which any human hand might make, or 
"fuiy impostor invent; but thescRiPTuai caxl£0 Che Ca.«* 

ATION. 

When, in the first part of the Age of Reason, [ calM the cr^ 
atlon the true revelation of God to man, J did not know that any 
other person had expressed the same idea. But I lately met with 
^e writings of Doctor Conyers Middleton, published the b^gto- 
ning of last century, in which he expresses himself in the same 
jmanner, with respect to the creation, as I have done in the Age 
fof Reason* 

He was prtncipal librarian of the onlvenity of Cambridge, Im 
England, which ftimished him with extensive opportunities of 
Teading, and necessarily required he should be well acquainted 
with the dead as well as the living languages. He was a man ef 
a strong original mind ; had the courage to think for himself, and 
the honesty to speak his thoughts. 

He made a journey to Rome, from whence he wrote letters tm 
shew that tlie forms and ceremonies of the Romish Christian 
Church, were taken from the degenerate state of the heathen 
mythology, as it stood in the latter times of the Greekiand Ro- 
mans. He attacked, without ceremony, 4he miracles which the 
chuVch prentended to perform ; and in one of his treaiites he caHt 
the crtation a revelation. The priests of England, of that day, 
in order to defend their citadel, by first defending its out-works, 
attacked him for attacking the Romish ceremonies ; and one of 

them censures him for calling the creation a rccekuien. He thus 
replies to him ; 

" One of them, says he, appears to be scandalized by the title 
" of revelation, which I have given to that discovery which God 
^ made of himself) in the visible works of his creation. Yet jt it 
<' no other than what the wis^ in all ages, have given to it; wh^ 
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^ooptider it 9$ the most authentic and indisputable 
•^ which God has ever given of himself, from the be^irniiDg; of the 
" world to this day. It was this by which the first notice of htOi 
^ was revealed to the inhabitants of the earth, and by which alone 
^ it has been kept up ever since> among the several nations of it. 
'^ From this the reason of man was enabled to trace oat his nature 
''•and attributes, and by a gradual deduction oP consequences, Hb 
'''kMm his ovnt nature also, with all the duties htlonpng to- it 
^' which relate either to God, or to his fblfow- creatures. This 
** constitution of things was ordained by God^ as an universal 
^ hw or rule of conduct to man ; the source of all his^knowlec^; 
'' the test of all truth, by which all subsequent revelations, which 
*^ are npposei to have been givom by God in any other mamier, 
'' must be tried and cannot be rjeceived as divine, any iariher thap 
" as they are found to tally and coincide, with thiaorigtnal standariL 

** It was this divine law, which I refbrred to in the passage 
" above recited, (meaning the passage on which they had attacked 
him) being desirous to excite the readers attention, to it, ar it 
would enable him to judge more freely of the argument I was 
handling* For by contemplating this law, he would discover 
the genuine way, which God himself has marked, out to ust fer 
the acquisition of true knowledge ; not from the authority or 
*' reports of our fellow creatures, but from the information of the 
" &cts, and material objects which in his providential dtsiriliM- 
^ tion of worldly things, he hath presented to the perpetual ob- 
^ servation of our senses. For as it was from these that his exist- 
^ ance and nature, the most important articles of all knowIe4g.c« 
" were first discovered to man, so that grand discovery furni^Md 
" new light towards tracing out the rest, and made all the infe- 
<' rior subjects of human khowledge, more easily discoverable t» 
** us by the same method. 

" I had another view likewise in the same passages, and 8pp& 
"cable to the same end, of giving the reader a more enlaiged 
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'* notieii of the questian in dispute, who, by tuniiog his thoughts 
''to reflect on the works of the Creator, as they are mamfested 
" to us in this fabric of the world, could not fail to observe, that 
^' they are all of them great, nobIe» and suitable to the majesty of 
'* his nature ;. carrying with tliem the proofs of their origin, and 
'' shewing themselves to be the productions of an all* wise and 
^'allmight) Being : and b/ accustoming his mind to these suUime 
** reflections, he will be prepared to determine whether those 
^' miraculous interpositions so confidently affirmed to us by the 
^ primitive fathers, can reasonably be thought to make a part ia 
•• the grand scheme of the Divine administration, or whether it 
^ be agreeable, that God, who created all things by hii wilf,^ 
^ and can give what turn to them he pleases by the same will^ 
** should, for the particular purposes of his government and the 
'* services of the church, descend to the law expeiitnt qf vmons 
** andrevtUUioru, granted somelimeft to boys for the instruction of 
" the elders, and sometimes to women to settle the fashion and 
" length of their veils, and sometimes to Pastors of the Charcfau 
'' to enjoin them to ordain one man a lecturer, another a priest; 
*' or that he should scatter a profusion of miracles around the 
" stake of a martyr, yet all of them vain and insignificant, and 
*' without any sensible effect either of preserving the life, or 
** easing the sufferings of the saint, or even of mortifying his 
•' persecutors, who were always lefl to enjoy the full triumph 
^ of their cruelty, and tlie poor martyr to expire in a 
'' miserable death. When these things, I say, are brought to 
" the original test, and compared with the genuine. and indisput- 
''able works of the Creator; how minute, how triflmgf how 
^contemptible must they be ? And how incredible must it b« 
^ thought, that, for tlie instruction of his Church, God should 
^employ ministers so precarious unsatisfactory and inade- 
^ quate, as the extacies of women and boys, and the visions of 
'^ interested priests ; which were derided at tlie very time bj 
'' men of sense, to whom they were proposed. 
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'^ That this universal law, (continues Middleton, meaniiigp 
^ the law revealed in the works of the creation) was actually 
^ revealed to the heathen worlds long before the gospel was 
^ known, we learn from all the principle sages of antiquity wh^ 
''made it the capital subject of their studies and writings. 
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Cicero, (says Middleton) has given us a short abstract of it. 
in a fragment still remaining, from one of his books on goverur 
''ment, which, (sa)s Middleton) I shall here transcribe in hi^ 
** own words, as they will illustrate my sense also, in the passages 
^' that appear so dark and dangerous to my antagonists. 

*" The true law (it is Cicero who speaks) is right reason, coik 
formable to the nature of things, constant, eternal, diffiised 
through all, which calls us to duty by commanding; deters m 
iiom sin by forbid ing; which never loses its influence ¥riili the 
good ; nor ever preserves it with the wicked. This law cannot 
i)e over-ruled by any other, nor abrogated in whole, or in part : 
not can we be absolved from it, either by the senate or by the 
people; nor are we to seek any other coihment, or interpreter of 
4t but itself : nor can there be one law at Rome, and another at 
Athens ; one now and another hereafter ; but the same eternal 
immutable law comprehends all nations^ at all times, under pn^ 
common master and governor of all-^GoD. He is the invcntos, 
propounder, enactor of this law ; and whoever will not obey it, 
must iirst renounce himself, and throw off the nature of man ; by 
doing which, he will sufler the greatest punishments though he 
should escape all the other torments which are commonly believed 
to be prepared for the wicked." Here ends the quotation from 
Cicero. 

"Our Doctors, (continues Middleton) perhaps will look on all 
** this as RANK DEISM ; but let them call it what they will, I 
** shall ever avow and defend it as the fundamental, essential, 
" and vital part of all true religion.'^ Here ends the quoiatioa 
irom Middle torn 
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. 1 hxve here given the readei two subliine extracts from me* 
%ho lived in ages of time, far remote from each other, but who 
tbonght alike. Cicero lived before the time in which they tell ni 
Christ was bom. Middlcton may be called a man ofoui own time 
SI lie lived within the same century with ourselves. 

Id Cicero weseelhat vast superierilyt^ mind, that sublimity of 
right reasoning, and justness of ideaSi which man acquires, not by 
■tadying bibles and testaments, and the theology ot schools built 
thereon,but by studying the creator in the immensity and unchange- 
able order of his creation, and the immutability of hit law* 
" There eanBot" lays Cicero "be one laa now, and mtolhcr here. 
" after i but the lamt elemal immuiable taw eompre/iendt alt nattciu, 
" at alt timet, under one commtm maaler and gotiernoi*o/ali, GoD." 
Sut according to the doctrine of schools which prieslshave setup 
weseeone law called Ihe Old Tettatnenl, given in one age of (he 
world, and another law called the Kew Tetlament, given in ano- 
ther age of the world. As all this is contradictory to (he eternal 
immutable nature, and the unerring and unchangeable wisdom of 
God, we roust be compelled to hold this doctrine lo be false, 
and tlie old and the new law, called the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, lo be impositions, fables, and fbrgeriesr 

In Middleton, we seethe inanTy eToqucnce ofaA enlarged min^ 
and the genuine sentiments of a (rue believer in his Creator. In- 
stead of reposing his faith on books, by whatever name they may 
be called, whether Old Testaments or New, hefixes the creatioti 
ja the great original standard by which every other thing called 
the word, or work of God, is to be tried. In this wehaveanin- 
disputable scale whereby to measure every word or work imputed 
to him. If the thing so imputed canies not in itself Ihe evidence 
of the same A (mightiness of power, of the same unerring truth and 
wisdom, and the same unchangeable order in all its parts, as are 
visibtf demoiulrated to our senses, and comprehensible by bur rea- 
Mn, m liie magnificenl fabricW Hie universe, that word tr intt 
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work is not of God. Let then the two book^ called ifaecid 
new Tesument be tried by this rule, and the resv^ will be, tM 
the authors of ^em, whoever they were, wiH be convicted of fa- 
The invariable principles^ and unchangeable order, which re- 
fttlate the movements of all the parts that compose the universe, 
demonstrate both to our senses and our reason that its creator is a 
God of unerring truth. But the Old Testament, beside the num- 
berless absurd and bagatelle stories it tells of God^ represents hia 
as a God of deceit, a God not to be confided in. Exekiel makes 
God to say, chap. 1 4, v. 9, " and if the prophet be deceived wfaeif 
^ he hath spoj^en a tiling, l,ike Lord have deceived thai prophet.'^ 
And at (he 20th chap. v. 25, he makes God, in speaking of Xb» 
Children of Israel to say, '' Wher^ore I gaoc them atatutet that 
*' were not good, and judgement$ by which thejf could not Gve.^ 
This, so iar from being the word oi God, is horrid blasphemy »- 
gainst him. Reader, put thy confidence in thy God, and put no 
trust in tiie bible. 

The same old Testament after telling us that God created the 
heavens and the earth in six days, makes the same almighty pow- 
er and eternal wisdom employ itself in giving directions how a 
priest's garments should be cut, and what sort of stuff they should 
be made of, and what their offerings should be. Gold and Silver 
and Brass, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine iinnen, an4 
goats hair and rams skins died red, and badger skins 8cc. 8cq. 
chap. 25, V. 3. and in one ot the pretended prophecies i have 
just examined God is made to give directions how they should kiU* 
cook, and eat a he-lamb or a he-goat. And Ezekiel, Chap. 4, tft 
jill up the measure of abominable absurdity, makes God to order 
him to uke ** wheat, andbarley, and beans, and ientUcM, and tmtieid 
" andfiichcM and make a loqf or a cake iheretrf, and bake it wHk An* 
V man dung and eat it ;*' but as Ezekiel €omplaiiia4 that 
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was toe strong for his stomach, the matter was compromised fronl 
man's dang to cow-dung^ Ezekiel, chap. 4. Compare all thiis 
ribaldry, blasphemously called the word of God, with the Almigh- 
ty power that created the universe, and whose eternal wisdom 
directs and governs all its mighty movements, and we shall be at a 
Joss to find a name sufi&ciently contemptible for it. 

In the promises which the OKI Testament pretends that God 
made to his people, the same derogatory ideas of him prevail. I( 
makes God to promise to Abraham, that his seed should be like the 
itars in heaven, and the sand on the sea shore, for multitude, and 
that he would give them the land of Canaan as their inheritance 
forever. But observe) reader, how the performance of this pro- 
mise was to begin, and then ask tliine own reason, if the wisdom of 
God, whose power is equal to his will, could, consistently with 
that power and that wisdom, make such a prosiise. 

The performance of the promise was to begin, according to that 
Ibook, by four hundred years of bondage and affliction. Genesis* 
cap. 15 V. IS, " And God said unto Abraham, know of a surety 
" tJiat thy seed shall be a stranger in a land tluU is not theirs/md shall 
^ serve them and they shall ajlict them four hundred yeariJ* This pro- 
mise then to Abraham, and his seed forever, to inherit the land of 
^Canaan^had it been a fact instead of a fable, was to operate, in the 
commencement of it, as a curse upon all the people and their chil- 
dren, and their children's childeren for four hundred years. 

But the case is, the book of Genesis was written after the 
bondage m Egypt had taken place ; and in order to get rid of 
the disgrace of the Lord's chosen people, as they called themselves, 
being in bondage to the Gentiles, they make God to be the author 
of it, and annex it as a condition to a pretended promise; as if 
God, in making that promise, had exceeded his power in pcr- 
Jorming it, and consequently his wisdom in making, it, and was 

Y 
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obliged to compromise with them for one half, and with the Egyp* 
tians to whom they were to be in bondage, for the other half. 

Without degrading my i.wn reason by bringing those wretched 
and contemptible tales into a comparative view, with the AI- 
migiity power and eternal wisdom, which the Cf*eator hath de« 
monslrated to our senses in the creation of the univerae, I will 
confine myself to say, that if we conpare them with the divine 
and forcible sentiments of C/V^ro, the result will be^ that the hu. 
man mind has degenerated by believing them. Man, in a state 
of groveling superstition, from which he has not courage to riscy 
loses the energy of his mental powers. 

I will not tire the reader with more observations on the Old 

Testament* 

As to the New Testament, if it be brought and tried by that 
standard which, as Middleton wisely says, God has revealed to 
our senses^of his Almighty power and wisdom, in thecreation and 
government of the visible universe, it will be found equallj as 
false, paltry, and absurd, as the Old. 

Without entering, in this place, into any other argument, that 
the story of Christ is of human invention and not of divine origin, 
I will confine myself to shew that it is derogatory to God, by the 
contrivance of it ; because the means it supposes God to use, are 
not adequate to the end to be obtained ; and, therefore, are dero- 
gatory to the Almightiness of his power, and the eternity of his 
wisdom. 

The New Testament supposes that God sent his son upon 
earth to make a new covenant with man, which the Church calls 
ikf covenant ofgract, and to instruct mankind in a new doctrine 
which it calN Faith, mt aning thereby, not faith in God, for Cicero 
and all true Deists always ha:f, nnd always will have, this; but 
£iith in the p«r^ calleci Jesus Chi ist, and that whoever had not 
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UiFs faith should, to use the words of the New Testamemt, be 

DAMNED. 

« 

Now if this were a foct, it is consistent with that attribute of 
God, called his goodness, that no time should be lost in letting 
poor unfortunate man know it ; and as that goodness was united 
to Almighty power, and that power to Almighty wisdom, all the 
means existed in ihe hand of the Creator, to make it known im- 
mediately over the whole earth, in a manner suitable to the Almigh- 
tiness of his divine nature, and with evidence that would not 
leave man in doubt; for it is always incumbent upon us, in all 
cases, to believe that the Almighty always acts, not by imperfect 
means as imperfect man acts, but consistently with hisAlmighty- 
ness. It is this only that can become the infallible criterion by 
which we can possibly distinguish tlie works of God from the 
works of man. 

Observe now Reader, how the comparison between this sup- 
posed mission of Christ, on the belief, *br disbelief, of which they 
«ay, man was to be saved or Damned— observe, I say, how thecomj 
parison between this and the Almighty power and wisdom of God 
demonstrate to our senses in tlie visible creation, goes on. 

The Old Testament tells us that God created the heavens and 
the earth, and every thing therein, in six days. The term six days^ 
is ridiculous enough when applied to God ; but leaving out that 
absurdity, it contains the idea of Almighty power, acting unitedly 
with Almighty wisdom,, to produce an immense work, that of the 
creation of the universe, and every thing therein, in a short 
time. 

Now as the eternal salvation of man, is of much greater impor- 
tance than his creation, and as that salvation depends, as the New- 
Testament tells us, on man's knowledge of, and belief in the person 
called Jesus Christ, it necessarily follows from our belief in the ' 
goodness and justice of God, and our knowledge of h\% KVxvv^Naj^ 
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power and wiidom^ at demonstrated in the creation, that a%x% eu 
irtnie, would be made known to all parts of the worid^ inasUtdt 
time, at least, as was employed in making the World. To anp- 
fom the Almighty, would pay greater regard and attention to the 
creatioo and organization of inanimate natter, thait he wovld im 
the lalvation of innumerable millions of sonls, which htmidf hnd 
, eieated, -atihe image fifkimdf^it tooffisraainsoltto liisgoodnets 

and his justice. 

Now observe Reader, how the promulgation, of this pretended 
ialvation by a knowledge of, and a belief in Jesus Christ went oa 
compared with the work of creation. 

^ * in the first pkcei, it took longer time to make the cliiU 

than to make the world, for nine months were passed a* 
way 'and totally lost, in a. state of prf^^nancy ; which is move 
than forty times longer time, than God^ employed in aaaking the 
world, according to the bible account. Secondly ; several yeart 
of Christ's life were lost in a state of human infancy. But the 
aaiverse was in maturity the moment it existed. Thirdly ; Christ, 
as Luke asserts, was thirty years old before he began to preach 
what they call his mission. Millions of souls died in the mean 
time without knowing it. Fourthly ; it was above three hundred 
years from that time before die book called the New Testament 
Was compiled into a written copy, before which time there were 
no such book. Filthly ; it was above a thousand years after that, 
before it could be cin^ulated ; because neither Jesus nor his apostles 
had knowledge of, or were inspired with, the art of printing r 
and consequently, as the means for making it universally known 
did not exist, the means w^re not equal to the end, and therefore 
it is not the work of God. 

I will here subjoin the nineteenth Psalm, which viixxSij deistical, 
to shew how universally and instantaneously the works of God 
make themselves knovra, compared with this pretended salvatioa 
by Jesus Christ. 
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Fsalm 1 9th. ^' Tlie heavens declare (he glory of God» and 
^ the firmament sheweth his hand) -work— Day unto day utteralh 
'* speech, and night unto night sheweth knowledge-- There is 
no speech nor language where their voice is not heard»-Thck- 
line is gone out through all the earth, and their words to the 
** end of (he world. In them hath he set a chamber for (he Sun. 
" Which is as a bride-groom coming out of his chamber, and » 
" rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race — his going forth is 
'' from the end of the heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of it^ 
" and (here is nothing hid from the heat (hereof." 

Now had the news of salvation by Jesus Christ been inscribed 
on the £ice of the Sun and the Moon, in characters that all nations 
would have understood, the whole earth had known it in twenty- 
four hours, and all nations would have believed it ; whereas, 
though it is now almost two thousand years since, as they tell 
us, Christ came upon earth, not a twentieth part of the people 
of the earth know any thing of it, and among those who do, the 
wiser part do not believe it. 

I have now reader, gone through all the passages called 
prophecies of Jesus Christ, and shewn there is no such thing. 

I have examined the story told of Jesus Christ, and compared 
the several circumstances of it with that revelation, which, at 
Middleton wisely says, God has made to us of his Power and 
Wisdom in the structure of the universe, and by which every 
thing ascribed to him is to be tried. The result is, that the storj 
of Christ has not one trait, cither in its character, or in the means 
employed, that bears the least resemblance to the power and 
wisdom of God, as demonstrated in the creation of the universe. 
All the means are human means, slow^ uncertain and inadequate 
to the accomplishment of the end proposed, and therefore the 
whole is a fabulous invention, and undeserving of credit 
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Tb« prioti of tbo (>rewnt daj pnfns to bdiem H. They 
gain lhar living by it, «nd they exclaim tgainit aatatibittg they 
caU in6delilj. I wiS define what it is. Hi tbat KAtitvM 
IK 1BI.ITOKT OP Christ ii anikpidblto God. 

THOMAS PAIXE. 




APPENDIX. 

My Private Thoughts of a Future 

State. 

I HAVE said in the first part of the Jge of Season, that " I 
hope for happiness after t/ds life" Tliis hope is comfortable to me, 
and I presume not to go beyond the comfortable idea of hope, 
with respect to a future state. 

I consider myself in the hands of my creator, and that he wil| 
dispose of me after this life, consistently with his justice and good- 
ness. I leave all these matters to him as my creator and friend, 
and I hold it to be presumption in man to make an article of Euth 
as to what the creator will do with us hereaKer. 

I do not believe because a man and a woman make a child, 
that it imposes on the crrutor, the unavoidable obligation of keep- 
ing the being so mn(!e in cternul cxistance hereafter. It ii in his 
power to do so, or not to Jo so, and it is not in our power to de- 
cide which he will do. 

The bod cnllcd the N^v-Testament, which I hold to be fa- 
bulous, and have shewn (o be false, gives an account in the 25th 
chapter of Matthew, of wliat is there called the last day, or the day 
of judgment. Tiie whoie world according to that account is di- 
vided into two parts, the righteous and the unrighteous, figurative- 
ly called the sheep and the goats. They are then to receive their 
sentence. To the one, figuratively called the siieep, it says, '* come 
yc blessed qf my father inherit tite kingdom prepared for ptmfrmn 
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foR o/f Atf w9rW* To the other figuratively called tht 
Qoats, it says " Depart from me yet cursed into everlasting Jfair 
frepvedfor the detil and his angcUm^ 

jih«,LNow the case is, the world cannot be thus divided-^the moral 
\^ worn/ Jike the physical world, is composed of numerous degreei 
] - af character, running imperceptibly one info the other, in sudi • 
^ manner that no fixed point of (!i vision can be found in either. That 
-' point is no where, or is every where. The whole world might 
^ be divided into two parts namericaUy, but not as to moral charac- 

ter; and therefore the metaphor of dividing them, as sheep and 
[ foats can be divided, whose difTtrrence is marked by their external 

^ Cgnre, it absurd. NAll sheep are still sheep ; all goats ar6 stilfgoaU { 



/ 



/ it is their physical nature to be so. But one part of the world aftfT 



not all good alike, nor the other part all wicked a' ike. There are 
fome exceedingly good ; others exceedingly wicked. There it 
another description of men who cannot be ranked with either the 
one or the other*- they faielong neither to the sheep nor the goatt ; 
and tJieie is still another description of them, who are so very in* 
significant both in character and conduct as not to be worth the 
trouble of damning or saving, or of raising from the dead. 

My own opinion is, that those whose lives have been spent in 
doing good, and endeavouring to makethtir fellow mortals happyr^ 
for this is the only way in which we can serve God, XL'iil he happy 
hereafter-, and that the very wicked will meet with some punisb* 
ment. But those who are neither good nor bad, or arc too insig- 
nificant for notice, will be dropt entirely. This is my opinion. It 
is consistent with my idea ol God's justice, and with the reason 
Aat God has given me, and I gratefully know he has given ma a 

liirge share of tliat divine gift. _ 

* THOMAS PA1N£. 
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CONTRADICTORY DOCTRINES 



IN THI 



JVexu Testamefitj 

AETWBEir 

MATTHEW and MARK. 



IN the New Testament, Mark Chap. \6, v. 16, it is s»d« 
^ He that hclicccih and is baptised shall he saved ; but he that helieV' 
" eih not shall be damned.'* — This is making salvation, or in other 
words, the happiness of man after this life, to depend entirely on 
believing, or on what chriitians call iaith. 

But the 25 th Chapter of " Tl^e gospel according to MaiihoD^ 
makes Jesus Christ to preach a direct contrary doctrine to *' The 
*' gospel according to Mark,** for it makes salvation, or tlie future 
happiness of man, to depend entirely on good zctfrks, and (hose 
good works are not works done to God, for he needs them nof« 
but good works done to man. 

The passage referred to in Matthew, is the account there given 
of what it calls the last day, or the day of judgment, where the 
^hole world is represented to he divided info t^vo parts, the 
righteous and the unrighlcouF, metaphorically called the *Jiecp 
and the goats. 

To the one part, called the righteous, or the sheep, it says 
** Come ye blessed of my father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
" you from the beginning of the world— /or J zlhs an hungered 
•* and ye gare me meat — I Has thirsty and ye gm'€ me drink — / 
*' ttar a stranger and ye took me in — Naked and yc clotJied me — / 
<' was silk and ye visited me-^I was in prison and ye came 
«' unio me. 

*' Then shall the righteous answer him saying. Lord when 
" saw we the« an hungered and fed thee, or thirsty and gave thc^ 
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'c^ink — when saw we tliec a stranger and took thee in, er naked 
**^ ** and cloth^ thee — or when saw we thee sick and in prison and 

«• came «nto thee. 






^ . </ .4nd the king shall answer and sAf unto them, verily I sty 

<i f^Uo you, in as much as ye have done it unto one of the (east if 
*' these my brelhrenM ye have done it unto mc** 

Here is notliing about bolicvir.g in Christ ; r.olhing about iLat 
phantom oFthe imagination, called Faith. The works here spoken 

^. ' of, are works of humanity and benevolejice, or in other words, 

on endeavour to make God's creation happj. Here is nothing 
about preaching and making long prayers, as if God must be dic- 
tated to by man ; nor abdut building churclics and meetings, r.or 
hinng priests to pray and preacli in them. Here is nothing about 
predestination, that hist which some men have i'or damn irg one 
another. Here is nothing about baptism, whether by ^prinkiir.^ 
or plunging, nor about any of those ceremonies for wiiich the •.- 

{ff christian church has been fighting, persecuting, and burning eacli 

other, ever since the christian church begun. 



* ^ 



If it be asked, why do not priests preach the doctrine contalnd 
in this chapter r The answer is easy : th(*y are not fond of jirac- 
IhiBg it themselves. It doci not answer for their trade. They 
had rather get than give. Charity, witli them, begins andrnds 
at home. 

Had it been said. Come ye hkssttd, yc have becu liberal in paylu^ 
the preachers of the word ; ye hare contributed la rifely ioii;avdi 
Mldins^ chwchei (Lid meeting-houses, tiicrc is not a hired priest ia 
Christendom but would have thundered it continually in the cars 
#d his congregation. But as it is altogether on good works done 
to men, tho priests pass it over in silence, and they will abuse me 
ior bringing it into notice. THOMAS PAIXK. 



ERRATUM. 

In page 6, second paragraph, instead of the SGlhchap. ofEccIc- 
^jasticus, read 'J kh cljap. 
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DiBtrict of J^fiif' Tor A; 98. 

DE it RniK inhered, tlnit ciii tbr ;4niua\ 
of Septnnber, intlte fliirty^fifth year (if the indqsenckmce of ttie Unilt^l 
SCatf« of Amer'tca, Margaret B. Bonneville, of ihe oaid Di-trict, has depo- 
tiled in thik Oflicc, Che Title of a Book, the right whereof she claiois a* 
proprietor, io the words lulkming, to wit : 

*' On the Origin of Fn*c-Ma»nry. By Thomas Paine.** 

Id co n formity to tlie Act of the Congre^ of the Tnttcd Staler, entitled, 
" Au Act for the Eneotiragelnent of Learning) by neRiiriug the copies of 
Blapa, Chartf, and Duokn, to the anthtirs and proprietors of such CQpic«, 
during the times tliefehi daenliOnccI,'* and SIso to an oct, entitled ** An 
Act supplementary to an act for the Kncmiragement of Learning, by se- 
curing the copies oif Maps, Charts, an4 Books to the antbon and propri- 
etors of such copies, during the times tlierein mentioned, and cxteodiog 
the benefits thereof to the arts of I>C!<iguiQg, Engraving, and Etchii^ 
llistOricaJ and other Prints.** 

CHS. CLINTON, Clerk of the Duttht of AVa-.lorl 
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Of 



FREE-MASONRY 



XT is always understood that Free-Masons havi^ 
a secret which the^ carefully conceal; but from 
every thing that can be collected fix)m their own 
accounts of Masonry their real secret is no other 
than their crigin, which but few of them under- 
stand; and those who do, envelope it in mystery. 



The society of Masons are distinguished into 
three classes or degrees. 1st, the Entered Ap- 
prentice. 2d, the Fellow Craft. 3d, the Mas- 
t^-Mason. > 
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The entered apprentice knows but little more 
jDf Masonry than the use of signs and tok^, 
and certain steps and words, by which Masons 
can recognise each other, without being dis- 
covered by a person who is not a mason. Th)^ 
fellow-craft is not much better instructed in ma- 
sonry than the entered apprentice. It is only in 
the Master- Mason's Lodge that whatever know- 
ledge remains of the origin of masonry is pie- 
5er\'ed and concealed. 

In 1730, Samuel Pritchard, member of ac(m- 
i^tuted lodge in England, published a treatise 
entitled Masonry Dissected; and made oath be<^ 
fore the Lord Mayor of London that it was a 
true copy. 

Samuel Pritchard maketh oath that the copy 
hereunto annexed is a true and genuine copy in 
every particular* 

In his work he has given the catechism, or 
examination in question and answer, of the ap- 
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prentice, the fellow-craft and the Master Mason. 
There was no difficulty }n his doing this as it is 
mere form* 

In his introduction he says, '^ The original in- 
stitution of masonry consisted in the foundation 
of the liberal arts and sciences, but more espe« 
cially on Geometry; for at the building of 
the Tower of Babel the art and mystery of Ma- * ' * 
£onry was first introduced, and from thence 
handed down by Euclid^ a worthy and excellenl 
Mathematician of the Egyptians ; and he com- 
municated it to Himm, the Master Mason con- 
cerned in building Solomon's Temple in Jeru- 
salem." 

« 
Besides the absurdity of deriving masonry 
from the building of Babel, where, according 
to the story, the confusion of languages prevent- 
ed builders understanding each other, and conse- 
quently of communicating any knowledge they 
had, there is a glaruig contradiction in point of 
chronology in the account he {fives. 
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Solomon's Temfde was built and 
1004 years before the ct^isdanera; \md JSucGdy 
as may be seen in the tables of chronology, lived 
277 years before the same aa. It was there- 
fosne impossible diat £uc&d coukl communicate 
any thing to Hiram, since Euclid did not live 
till 700 years after the time of Hiram. 

In 1783 captain George Smitfa, inspector of 
the Royal Artillery Academy, at Woolwich, in 
England, and Ptovincial Grand Master of Ma- 
s(Huy for the county of Kent, puUished a treatise 
-entitled The Use and Abirae of Free-Maswiry. 

In his chapter of the antiquity of masoniy lie 
makes it to be coeval with crcatiwi, " When, 
says he, the sovereign architect raised on masotiic 
principles, the beauteous globe, and commsmded 
that master science, Geonaetrj^ to lay the plane- 
tary world, and to regulate by its laws the 
whole stupendous system in just unerring pro* 
porticm, rolling round the central sun.'' 
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^ Sut, continues he, I am not at liberty pub- 
licly le undraw the curtain, and openly to des-. 
cant oft this head, it is sacred, and ever will 
remain so; those who are honoured with the 
tmst will not reveal it, and those who are ignor- 
ant of it cannot betray it" By this last part of 
the phrase, Smith means die two inferior classesy 
the fellow- craft and the entered apprentice, for 
lie says in the next page of his woi^, " k is not 
every one that is barely initiated into Free-^Ma^- 
^Oitty that is entrusted with all the mysteries 
tiia^o belonging; they are not attainable 2i5 
things of course, nor by oVery capaci^.'^ 

llie learned but unfortunate Doctor Dodd, 
Qrand Chaplain of Masonry, in hb oisation at 
^ dedicaticm of Free-Mason^s Hall, LcmdoD, 
traces Atoonry through a varieQr of stagies. 
Masons, says he, are Well informed from their 
own private and interior records that the build- 
ing of Sdomon's Temple is an important cra^ 
ftpm whence they derive many mysteries of their 
art. ^' Now, sb^s he,.1>e it remembQ^ tlmt thi^ 
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great event took place above 1000 years befoi% 
the Christian era, and eonsequently more than 
a centuiy before Homer, the first of the Grecian 
Poets, uTotej and above five centuries before 
Pj-thaggras brought from the east his suUime 
system of truly masonic instnicticm to illumtnatfc 
our western world. 

^^ But remote as this period is, we date not 
from thence the commencement of our art 
For though it nught owe to the wise and gl<»i- 
ous King of Israel, some of its many mystic forms 
and hierogljrphic ceremonies, 3ret certainly the 
art itself is coeval with man, the great subject of it. 

" We trace, continues he, its footsteps in the 
most distant, the most remote ages and naticms 
of the world. We find it among the first and 
most celebrated civilizers of the East. We 
deduce it regularly from the first astronomers on 
the plains of Chaldea, to the wise and mystic 
kings and priests of Egypt, the sages of Greece, 
and the philosophefs of Rome." 
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From these reports and declarations of Masons 
t)f the highest order m the institution, we see 
that Masonry, without publicly declaring so,- 
lays claim to some divine comQiimication finottk 
the creator in a manner different from^ and un- 
connected withy the book which the christians 
call the bible ; and the natural resuk from this 
is, that Masonry is derived from some very an* 
cient religion wholly independent of, and uncon- 
nected with that book. 



^ 



To come then at once to the point, Masonry 
(as I shall shew from the customs, ceremonies, 
hieroglyphics and chromJogy of Masonry) b 
derived, and is the remains of, the religion of ^ 
the ancient Druids ; who like the ma^ of Persia 
and the priests of Heliopolb in Egypt, were 
Priests of the Sun. They paid worship to thb 
great luminary, as the great visible agent of a 
great invisible first cause, whom they styled, 
time without limits. 



Masonry many of 

B 
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Druids are preserved in their originM state, at 
least without any parod y. With them the sub 
is still the sun ; and his image, in the form of 
the sun, is die great emblematical (»iiament of 
Masonic Lodges and Masonic dresses. It is the 
central figure on their aprons, and they wear it 
also peodant on the breast in their lodges and in 
their prpcg^ions.. 

At what period of antiquity, or in what na- 
ti(Mi, this religion was first established, is lost ia 
the labyrinth of unrecorded times. It is gene- 
rally ascribed to the ancient Egyptians, the 
Babylonians and Chaldeans, and reduced after- 
wards to a system regulated by the apparent pro- 
gre^ of the sun through the 12 signs of the 
Zodiac by Zoroaster the law-giver of Persia, 
from whence Pythagox;as brought it into Greece. 
It is to these matters Dr. Dodd refers in ttiQ 
passage already quoted from his oration. 

The worship of the sun as the great visible 
a|^t of a great invi^ble first cause, timi^ with- 
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out limits, spread itself over a considerable part 
of Asia and Afncaj from thence to Greece and 
Rome, through all ancient Gaul and into Britain 
and Ireland. 

Smith, in his chapter en the Antiquity of Ma- 
sonry in Britain, says, that, '* Notwithstanding 
the obscurity which envelopes Masonic histc»y 
in that country, various circumstances contri- 
bute to prove that Free-Masonry was introdu* 
ced into Britain about 1030 years before 
Christ/' 

It cannot be Masonry in its present state that 
Smith here alludes to. The Druids flourished 
in Britain at the period he speaks of, and it is 
from them that Masonry is descended. Smith 
has put the child in the place of the parent. 

It sometimes happens as well in writii^ as in 
conversation that a person lets slip an expression 
that serves to unravel what he intends to conceal, 
and this is the case widi Smith, for in the same 
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dia^p^bar lie says, *^ The Druids, when they com- 
9Aitte4 any thing to writing, used the Greek al- 
{dbttbet, and I am bold to assert that the most per- 
fect remains of the Druids^ rites and ceremonies 
arc presented in the customs and ceremonies of 
the Masons that are to be found existing among 
mankind. My brethren, says he, may be able 
to trace them with greater exactness than I am 
at liberty to explain to the public." 

This is a confession from a Master Mason^ 
without intending it to be so understood by the 
public, that Masonry is the remains of the re- 
ligion pf the Druids; the reasonfor the Masons 
keeping this a secret I shall explain in the course 
pf this work. 

As the study and contemplation of the Creator 
in the wcnrks of the creation of wUch the sun as 
the great visible agent of that Being, was the 
visible object of the adoration of Druids, all 
their religious rites and ceremonies had refer- 
ence to the apparent progress of the sun through 
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Uie twelve signs of the Zodiac, and his influence 
upon the earth. The Masons adopt the same 
practices. The roof of their Temples or Lodges . 
is ornamented with a sun, and the ^oor is a 
representation of the variegated face of the earthy 
either by carpeting or Mosaic Work. 

Free Masons Hall, in great Queen-street, Lin- 
coins Inn fields, London, is a magnificent build- 
ing, and cost upwards of 12,000 pounds sterling. 
Smith, in speaking of this building says (page 
152) " The roof of this magifificent Hall is, in 
all probability the highest piece of finished ar- 
chitecture in Eiurope. In the center of this 
roof, a most resplendent sun is represented in 
burnished gold, surrounded with the 12 signs of 
the Zodiac with their respective characters : 



Aries <y>. Lil 

Taurus ^ . Scotpio ifl. 

Gemini n . Sagittarius f . 

Cancer®. Capricornus Vf , 

Leo St* Aquarius xsr, 

Virgo njt. Pisces x . 
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" After pvingthis description he says, " The 
cmUematicai meaning of the sun is well known 
to the enlightened and inquisitive Free-Mason ; 
and as the real sun js situated in the center of 
the universe, so the emblematical sun is the 
center of real Masonr)\ We all know, con- 
tinues he, that the sun is tlie fountain of lights 
the source of the seasons, the cause of the vi- 
cissitudes of day and night, the parent of vegeta- 
tion, the friend Of man; hence the scientific 
Free-Mason only knows the reason why the 
sun is placed in the center of this beautiful hall." 

The masons, in order to protect themselves 
from the persecution of the christian church, 
have always spoken in a mystical manner of tlie 
figure of the sun in their lodges, or, like the 
astronomer Lalande, M'ho is a mason, been si- 
' lent upon the subject. 

The Lodges of the Masons, if built for the 
purpose, are constructed in a manner to corres- 
pond with the apparent motion of the sun. They 
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are situated East and West. The Master's 
place is always in the East. In tlie examination 
of an Entered Apprentice, the Master, among 
many otlier questions asks him, 

Q. How is the Lodge situated ? 

A. East and West. 

Q. Why so? 

A. Because all churches and chapels are or 
ought to be so. 



This answer, which is mere catechismal form* 
is not an answer to the question. It does no 
more than remove the question a point furthec, 
which is, w^hy ought all churches and chapels^ 
to be so? But as the Entered Apprentice isnot 
initiated into the druidic^ mysteries of Masonry, 
he is not asked any questions to which a direct 
answer would lead thereto. 

Q^ Where stands your Master ? 

A. In the East. 

Q. Why so? 

A. As the sun rises in the East and' epens 
the day, so the Majrter stands in the East (witli 
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his right hand upon his left breast, being a sign^ 
and the square about his neck) to open the lodge 
and set his men at work. 

Q. Where stand your Wardens ? 

A. In the West. 

Q. What is their business ? 

A. As the siin sets in the West to clqftse thfe 
daj , so the Wardens stand in the west (with 
their right hands upon their left breasts, being 
a sign, and the level and plumb, rule about their 
necks) to close the lodge, and dismiss the men 
from labour, paying them their wages. 

Here the name of the sun is mentioned, but 
it is proper to observe, that in this place it has 
reference only to labour or to the time of labour, 
and not to any religious druidical rite or cere- 
mony, as it would liave with respect to the 
situation of Lodges East and West. I have alrea- 
^ dy observed in the chapter on the origin of the 
christian religion, that the situation of churches 
East and West is taken from the w(M^hip of 
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ilic sun which rises in the luist. The ch.ristians 
never bury their dead on the north side of a 
church y and a Mason's Lodge al\\Tiys has, or 
is supposed to have, tliree windows, which arc 
called fixed lights, to distinguish them from 
the moveable lights of the sun and the moon. 
The Master asks the Entered Apprentice, 
Q. How are they (the fixed lights) situated? 

East, west, and south. 

What are their uses ? 

To light the men to and from their work. 

Why are there no lights in the North ? 

Because the sun darts no rays from. 



A. 

Q. 
A. 

Q- 
A. 

thence 



This among numerous other instances shews 
that the christian religion and Masonry have one 
and the same common origin, the ancient wor* 
ship of the sun. 



The high festival of the masons is on the day 

they call St. John's day ; but every enlightened 

mason must know that holding their festival on 

C 
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tWs day hai no reference to the person called St. 
John, and that it is only to disguise the true 
cause of holding it xm this day, that they call 
tlic day by that name. As there were Masons, 
or at least Druids, many centuries before tlic 
time of St. John, if such person ever existed, 
the holding their festival on tliis day must refer 
to some cause tot^ly unconnected with John. 

The case is, that the day called St. Jolin's day 

is the 24th of June, and is what is called midsum- 

* 

mer day. The sun is then arrived at the sum- 
mer solstice, and with respect to hb meridional 
altitude, or height at high noon, appear for some 
days to be of the same height. The astronomi- 
cal longest day, like the shortest day, is not 
every year, on account of leap year, on the same 
numerical day, and therefore the 24th of June is 
always taken for midsummer day; and it is ui 
honour of the sun, which has then arrived at his 
greatest height in our hemisphere, and not any 
thing with respect to St. John, that this annual 
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festival of the Masons, taken from tlie Druids, 
is celebrated on midsummer day. 

Customs will often outlive the remembrance 
of their ori^, and this is the case with respect 
to a custom still practised in Ireland, where the 
Druids ^^ourished at the time they flourished in 
Britain. On the eve of St. John's day, that is, 
on the eve of midsummer day, the Irish light 
fires on the tops of the hills. This can have no 
reference to St. John ; but it has emblemati- 
cal reference to the sun which on that day is at 
his highest siunmer elevation, and might in 
common language be said to have arrived at the 
top of the hill. 

As to what masons and books of masonry tell 
us of Solomon's Temple at Jerusalem, it is no 
ways improbable that some masonic ceremonies 
may have been derived from the building of that 
Temple, for the worship of the sun was in prac- 
tice mauy centuries before tlie temple existed, 
/•r before die Israelites came out of Egypt. And 
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WO Icam from the liistory of the Jewish Kings, 
2 Kings, chap. 22, 23, that the worshipof the sun 
\v as performed by the Jews in that temple. It is, 
liowever, much to be doubted, if it was done 
wiih the same scientific purity and religious mo- 
rali-y, with which it was performed by the 
Druids, who by all accounts that historically re- 
main of them, were a wise, learned and moral 
class of men. The Jews, on the contrary j were 
ignorant of astronomy, and of science in genei;al; 
and if a religion founded upon astronomy fell into 
tJicir hands, it is almost certain it would be cor- 
rupted. We do not read in the history of the 
Jews, whether in the bible or elsewhere, that 
they were the inventors or the improvers of any 
one art or science. Even in tlie building of this 
temple, the Jews did not know how to square 
and frame the timber for beginning and carrying 
- on the work, and Solomon was obliged to send 
to Hiram, King of Tyre, (Zidon) to procure 
workmen; ^^/or thou knorwesty (says Solomon 
to Hiram) 1 Kings, chap. v. v. 6) that there is 
not among us any that can skill to hew timber 
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like unto tlie Zidonians.^^ This Temple was 
more properly Hiram's Temple than Solomon's, 
and if the Masons derive any thing from the 
building of it, they owe it to the Zidonians and 
not to the Jews. — But to return to the worship 
of the sun in this Temple. 

It is said, 2 Kings, chap, xxiii. v. 5, ^^ and King 
Josiah put down all the Idolatrous priests that 
burned incense unto the sun, the moon, the 
planets, and to all the host of heaven." — And it 
is said at the llth v. ^^ and he took away the 
horses that the kings of Judah had given to the 
sun at the entering in of the house of the Lord, 
and burned the chariots of the sun with fire, r. 
13, and the high places that were before Jerusa- 
lem, which were on the right hand of the mount 
of corruption, which Solomon the king of Israel 
had builded for Astoreth, the abomination of the 
Zidonians (the very people that built the temple) 
did the king defile. 

Besides these things, the. description that 
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Josephus gives of the decor^ons of this Tern- 
pie, resemble on a large scak, those of a Ma- 
son's Lodge. He says that the distribution of 
the several parts of the Temple of the Jews 
represented all nature, particularly the parts most 
apparent of it, as the sun, the moon, the planets^ 
the zodiac, the earth, the elements, and that 
the system of the world was retraced there hj 
numerous ingenious emblems. Tliese, in all 
probability, are what Josiah, in hb ignorance^ 
calls the abomination of the Zidonians.* Everf 
thing, however, drawn from this Templef and 

• Smith in spetking of a Lodge lays, when the Lodge it 
fcrealed to an entering Mason, it disco?era to him a rcftrc$em' 
tation qf the World ; in which from the wonders of nature 
we are led to contemplate her great original, and worship 
him from his mighty works; and we are thereby also moved 
to exercise those moral and social virtues which become 
mankind as the servants of the great Architect of the world. 

t It may not be improper here to observe, that the law 
called the law of Moses, could not have been in existence at 
tbe time of building this Temple. Here is the likeness of 
things in heaven above, and in earth beneath. And we read 
in 1 Kings, chap. 6, 7. that Solomon made cherubs and 
cberubiinSf that he C4ir»cd ail the walls of the house round 
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applied to Masonry, still refers to tlie worship 
of the sun, however corrupted or misunderstood 
by the Jews, and consequently to the religion 
of the Druids. 

Another circumstance which shews that Ma- 
sonry is derived from some ancient systeni, 
prior to, and unconnected with, the christian re- 
ligion, is the clironology, or method of counting 
time, used by the Masons in the records of their 
Lodges. They make no use of what is called 
the christian era, and they reckon their months 
numerically as the ancient Egyptians did, and 
as the Quakers do now. I have by me a re- 
cord of a French Lodge at the time the late 
Duke of Orleans, then Duke de Chartres was 
Grand Master of Masonry in France. It begins 
as follows : 



' about with chenibims and palm-trees, and open flowen» and 
that he made a molten sea, placed on twelve oxen, and that 
the ledges of it were ornamented with lions, oxen and 
chenibims; all this is contrary to the law called the law of 
Moses. 
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" Le trentihme jour du sixieme mois de Pan de 
la V. L. cinq mil septcent soixants fmr^," that 
is, The thirtieth day of the sixth month of the 
year of the venerable Lodge, five thousand seven 
hundred and sixtj' -three. By what I observe 
in English books of Masonry, the English Ma- 
sons use the initials A. L. and not V. L. By A. 
, L. they mean in the year of Light j as the 
christians by A. D. mean in the year of the 
Lord. But A. L. like V. L. refers to the same 
chronological era, that is, to the supposed time 
of the Creation. 

Though the Masons have taken many of their 
•ceremonies and hieroglyphics from the ancient 
Eg}'^ptians, it is certain they have not taken their 
•chronology from thence. If they had, the 
<:hurch would soon have sent them to the stake ; 
as the chronology of the Egyptians, like that of 
the Chinese, goes many thousand years beyond 
the bible chronology. 

The religion of the Druids, as before said. 
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svas the same as the religion of the ancient 
Egyptians. The priests of Egypt were the 
professors and teachers of science, and were 
styled priests of Heliopolis, that is, of the city 
qf the iun. The Druids in Europe^ who were 
the same order of men, have their name firom the 
Teutonic or ancient German language; the Get* 
mans being anciently called Teutonea. The 
word Druid signifies a tme mofi. In P^^ they 
were called magj^ which signifi^ the aame thing. 

*^ Egypt, says Smith, from whence we derive 

many of our mysteries, hath i^ways bomea dis* 

tinguished rank in histcxy, and was onoe cekr 

brated above all others for its antiquities, learn* ' 

ing, opulence, and fiertility. In their system, 

their principal hero^gods, Osiris and Isis, theo* 

logically reptesented the supreme Being and 

universal Nature; and pbysiealhr, the two great 

celestial luminaries, the sun and the moon, by 

whose influence all nature was actuated. The 

experienced brethren of the society (sa3ra Smith 

in a note to tlus pasttge) are well in£anncd wbat 

D 
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affinity these symbols bear to Maaomyi and 
why they are used m all Masonic Lodges.'* 

In speaking of tiK apparel of the Masons in 
their Lodges, part of whidk^ as we see in thdr 
public processions, is a white leather aprcm, hi 
says, ^^ the Druids were appardled in white at 
the time of their sacrifices^ and solemn offices. 
The Egyptian Priests of Osiris wore snow- 
white cotton. The Cirecian and most other 
priests wore wlute garments. As Masons, we 
regard the princijdes of Aose who were^Jint 
worAippers of the true Qod^ imitate their ^ 
parel, and assume the badge oi innocence. 

^^The Egyptians, continues Smith, in the 
earliest ages, constituted a great number of 
Lodges, but with assiduous care kept their 
secrets of Masonry finom all strangers. These 
secrets have been imperfectly handed down to 
us by oral tradition only, and ought to be kept 
undiscovered to the laboiuiers, crafts-men, and 
apprentices, till by good behaviour^ and Idng 
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stadjj they become better acquainted in Geb^ 
metry and the liberal arts, and thereby qualified 
for Masters and Wardens, which is seldom or 
ever the case with Elnglish Masons/* 

Under the head of Free-Masoniy, written by 
the astronomer Lalande, in the French Encyclo- 
pedia, I expected from his great knowledge in 
astronomy, to have found much information OD 
the origin of Masonry ; for what comiection can 
there be between any institution and the sun and 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, if there be not some* 
thing in diat institution, or in its origin, that has 
reference to astronomy. Every thing used as an 
hieroglyphic, has reference to the subject and 
purpose for which it is used; and we are not to 
suppose the Free-Masons, among whom are 
many very learned and scientific men, to be such 
idiots as to make use of astronomical signs with- 
out some astronomical purpose. 

But I was much disappointed in my expecta- 
tion from Lalande. In speaking of the origii^f 
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Mbbonty, he wjs ^* L'origmedeta mofoneHe $e 
ptrd, cotmf^ Hmi cToitfrM, dms tvheurke des 
tempt;'' that t% the or^faiof maaoory, like many 
others, loses itadi in the obecurity of lime. 
When I came to this expression, I supposed 
Labmfea Mason, and on enquiiy foAnd he was. 
This pasiingwtr aaYedhimfix)in theembamu»- 
ment which Masons are under respecting the 
disclosuro of their origin, and whi<^ di^ are 
swam to conceaL There b a aodety of Masons 
in Dublin who take the. name of Druids; these 
Masons must be supposed to have a reason for 
taking that name. 

I come now to speak of the cause oi seoreajr 
used by the Masons. 

The natural source of secresy is fear. When 
any new religion over-runs a former religicHi, 
the professors of the n6w become the persecutors 
of the old. We see this in all the instances that 
history brings before us. When Hilkiah the 
Priest and Shaphan the scribe, in the reign 
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of king Josiah, found, or pretended to find, the 
law, called the law of Moses, a thousand years 
after the time of Moses, and it does not appear 
fironi the 2d Book of Kings, chapters 22, 23, 
that such law was ever prabtised or known be- 
fore the time of Josiah; he established that law 
as a national religion, and put all the priests of 
the sun to death. When 'the christian religicm 
over-ran the Jewish religion, the Jews were the 
continual subject of persecution in all christian 
countries. When the Protestant religion in Eng- 
land over-ran the Roman Catholic religion, it 
was made death for a catholic priest to be found 
in England. As this has been the case in all 
the instances we have any knowledge of, we 
are obliged to admit it with respect to the 
case in question, and that when the christian re- 
li^on over-ran the reli^on of the Druids in Italy, 
ancient Gaul, Britain, and Ireland, the Druids 
became the subject of persecution. This would 
naturally and necessarily oblige such of them as 
remained attached to their original religion to 
meet in secret and under the strongest injunc- 
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